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-I  wi&h  no  other  herald, 


"  No  other  speaker  of  my  Uvbig  actions, 
**  To  keep  mine  honour  from  cormptionj 
"  But  such  an  honest  chronicler.——" 

HSN.  VIII,  ACT  4,   tCBNB9. 
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Under  the  title  of  "  Public  Characters/'  td 
convey  such  an  idea  of  the  eminent, or  remark- 
able men  among  ns,  as  might  satisfy  curiosity 
without  gratifying  malevolence,  v^as  the  fair 
and  honest  object  that  originally  gave  birth  ta 
this  Work. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  l  J'pS,  and 
an  annual  one  has  since  made  its  appearance, 
in  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  series.  As  to 
the  question  of  merit,  it  would  be  highly 
indecorouis  in  the  Editors  even  to  express  a 
hint ;  it  is  no  more  than  justice,  however,  to 
remark,  that  if  public  approbation  can  be  in- 
ferred either  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
this  work  has  been  perused,  or  the  demand  for 
new  editions,  its  reception  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  equivocal. 

In  the  present  volume  will  be  found  names 
of  acknowledged  celebrity;  of  these,  a  few 
liave  lately  presided  in  high  and  important 
official  stations,  and  one  is  still  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs.  Some  of  them  have  fought  the 
battles  of  their  country  ;  others  have  adorned 
it  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 

London^  January  l,  KKH 
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*rHE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  ADDINGTON, 

CHANCELLOR  6f  THB  EXCHSaUBR^  &C. 

A  SUDDEN  and  unexpected  devation  naturally 
attrads  the  notice  and  even  the  wonder  of 
mankind.  We  are  eager  to  ask  what  are  the  merits^ 
the  talents^  and  the  qualifications  that  lead  to  unex- 
ampled success  ?  We  are  desirous  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  road  that  conducts  her  favourite 
votary  to  the  shrine  of  Fortune  ;  and  we  pant  with 
expectation  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life,  the 
education,  the  friendships,  and  the  pursuits  of  such 
a  man,  hoping  from  these  to  deduce  the  motives  by 
which  his  conduct  has  been  actuated,  and  the  secret 
by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  attain  the  summit 
of  ambition. 

Mn  Addington  is  the  son  of  a  physician  of  some 
eminence^who  died  about  thirteen  years  since*, after 


*  Dr.  Addington  died  March  21,  17^0.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.  A. 
May  13,  1740,  B.  M.  February  5,  1740-41,  and  D.M.  January 
24,  1744.  He  was  admitted  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don 1756,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Scurvy,  and  another  concerning 
m  negociatioQ  with  Lord  fiute. 
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2  MR.  ADDINGTON. 

having  practised  with  equal  celebrity  ami  success. 
That  gentleman,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  politician*,  and  to  have  studied 
with  equal  attention,  the  constitution  of  a  patient 
and  the  constitution  orthe  state. 

Dr.  Addington  started  originally  at  Reading, where 
he  kept  a  private  madhouse,  and  married  a  Miss 
Hiley ,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  schoolmaster -J^  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  fortune  of 
1 5,000L  On  this  he  came  to  London,  set  up  an 
equipage,  and  suddenly  attained  gi  eat  pra6lice,  he 
and  the  late  Dr.  Heberdcn  being  then  the  two  phy- 
sicians most  in  vogue  in  the  capital.  Having  ob- 
tained a  considerable  addition  to  his  wealth ;}:  Dr.  A. 
retired  to  Berkshire,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  there. 

Henry  Addington,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1756. 

*  Dr.  Addinglpn  was  sent  for  l^y  a  gentleman,  whose  son  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  While  the  Doctor  was  in 
ihe  sick  room,  the  family  assembled  below  in  anxious  expectation, 
and,  after  a  iimg  and  painful  pause,  a  near  relation  of  the  patient 
kurried  out  of  the  room,  to  inquire  the  reason  of  his  delay.  On 
the  stairs  he  found  the  Physician  and  Apothecary,  who  was  a 
Foxite,  involved  in  a  disj)uie  about  the  India-bill.  *'  Dear  Sir/*  said 
the  young  man,  labouring  with  fraternal  aflTection,  and  angry  with 
the  physician,  "there  is  no  one  in  this  house  denies  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  heroes  of  Button  Pi/nsent  (alluding  to  Lord  Chatham's 
family),  but  my  poor  brother  will,  I  fear,  be  dead  before  you  get 
through  the  India  Bill."  The  medical  practitioner  felt  the  hint, 
went  in  and  prescribcil. — Aiitrd.  aud  Biog,  p.  5. 

t  The  Rev.  Haviland  John  Hiley,  M.  A.  of  Baliol  College. 
Oxford. 

t  He  is  said  to  have  retired  with  100,0001. 

1  He 
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He  and  his  brother*,  John  Hiley,  were  sent  to- 
gether, at  a  proper  agfe,  to  Cheam  schobl,  where 
they  remained  for  sonie  time,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilpin-f- ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  all 
their  future  pursuits,  whether  in  search  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  mazes  of  politics,  or.  in  the  career  of 
preferment^  they  have  ne\'er  been  once  separated. 
The  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  Winchester 
school,  over  which  Dr.  Wharton  at  that  period  pre- 
sided; thence  they  repaired  to  Dr.  Goodenough's  at 
Ealing  ;  and  finally  they  removed  to  Oxford,  where 
■their  father  himself  had  been  bred. 

In  the  mean  tirte,  the  political  tenets  of  Dr.  A. 
had  led  to  a  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham,  whose  friend  and  physician  he  was, 
which  in  the  end  produced  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  own. 

The  Doctor  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  abi- 
lities and  integrity  of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  to  an 
eloquence  far  more  resplendent  than  that  of  his 
younger  son,  added  great  practical  talents,  a  scorn 
of  oppression,  and  a  noble  pride,  which  made  him 
spurn  at  every  thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of  cor- 
ruption. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Chatham's  life  he 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  that  nobleman,  and  such 
was  the  confidence  subsisting  between  them,  that, 

*  TTiis  gentleman;  so  called  after  liis  mat ernai grandfather,  wai 
left  a  considerable  fortune  by  a  relation  while  an  infant  in  the  cradle. 

t  Mr.  Gilpin  entertained  a  high  notion  of  Mr.  Henry  Adding- 
ton's  abilities  in  consequence  of  which  he  very  candidly  advised 
his  fatlier  to  ^nish  his  educatit>n'at  some  great  public  school. 
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.  .irfien  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  late  Earf  of 
,  Bute  respecting  his  retyrn  to  power,  he  acted  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  ex-minister*. 

It 


'*  **  In  the  very  week  of  this  transaction  (a  negotiation  concern- 
.  ing  France)  an  extraordinary  affair  happened  relative  to  our  hero, 
which  afterwards  furnished  a  subject  of  much  disquisition.  It  was 
a  transaction  between  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham.  As 
the  aflair  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  L  will  first  simply 
state  the  facts,  as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  evidence. 

"  Sir  James  Wright,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  and  Dr. 
Addinglun,  an  eminent  physician,  who  attended  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
bam,  liad  repeatedly  entertained  each  other  with  political  conver- 
sation, in  which  the  names  of  their  respective  patrons  were  in- 
troduced.    The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  theme  was,  it  seems, 
first  animadverted  upon  by  Sir  James,  or  one  of  his  friends  ;  and 
it'  was  thought  proper  in  consequence  to  communicate  the  purport 
of  these  conversations  to  Lord  Bute.     Thus  the  circumstance  is 
related  in  one  jiart  of  the  account,  published  in  Sir  James's  own 
name  ;  though  elsewhere  he  seems  to  say,  that  the  communica- 
tion was  made  at  the  immediate  request  of  Dr.  Addington.     Lord 
Bute,  in  answer,   wished  the  Doctor  to  be  requested  to  assure 
Lord  Chatham,  tliat  "  if  he  should  think  proper  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  administration,  he  should  have  his  most  hearty  con- 
currence and  sincere  good  wishes."     He  said,  **  For  his  own 
part,  nothing  but  the  most    imminent    danger  to  this  country 
should  induce  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  it,  in  con- 
junction with  an  able  and  upright  administration.^    In  the  mean 
time.  Dr.  Addington  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  so  extraordi- 
nary an  affair,  without  having  his  commission  in  writing.     Sir 
James  accordnigly  sent  him  a  letter  next  morning,  containing  tlie 
above  sentiments.     Dr.  Addington  says,  in  his  narrative,  that  Sir 
James  added  veTbalij,  that  "  Lord  Bute  was  willing  to  engage 
in- such  an  administrat'on  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  no  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  Lord  Camden,  or  more  than  one  of 
Lurd  Chatham's  friends."    This  addition  is  peremptorily  denied 
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It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that  this  of  course 
led  to  an  intimacy  between  their  families^  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  young  Pitts  and  the  young 
Addingtons  early  in  life  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with 
each  other,  which  received  a  fresh  increase  when 
Mr.  William  Pitt  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Mr.  Henry  Addington  entered 
his  name  as  a  ftudent,  and  eat  commons  at  the  same 
halL 

hj  Sir  James,  who  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Addington's  confounding  the 
hypothetical  conversation  that  preceded  the  negotiation  with  the 
negotiation  itself. 

"  The  answer  Lord  Chatham  dictated  to  Sir  James's  letter,  wbidi 
is  very  full  and  explicit,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  add.  *'  Lord  Chat* 
ham  heard,  with  particular  satisfaction,  the  favourable  sentiments, 
on  this  subject,  of  the  noble  Lord  with  whom  you  have  talked  with 
regard  to  the  impending  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  He  fears  all  hope 
is  precluded :  but  adds,  that  zeal,  duty,  and  obedience,  may  out- 
live hope ;  that,  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation  of 
public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors, 
without  further  loss  of  time  ;  a  real  change,  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  palliation,  which  must  prove 
fruitless."  In  answer  to  Dr.  Addington's  verbal  commanication, 
which  was  not  made  till  after  writing  the  above  note.  Lord  Chat- 
ham affirmed,  that  "  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  serve  the  King 
and  country  with  either  Lord  Bute  or  Lord  North  ;'*  and  he  de- 
shred  Dr.  Addington,  if  any  one  asked  about  it,  "  to  bear  witness 
that  he  said  so." 

The  expression,  "  real  change,"  in  the  note,  struck,  it  seems, 
both  Sir  James  and  his  patron,  as  pointing  at  that  nobleman.  An 
answer  was  accordingly  immediately  returned,  in  which  Lord  Bute 
disclaimed  having  seen  the  King  for  many  years,  or  known  any 
thing  of  public  affairs  but  from  common  conversulion  or  the  news- 
papers. At  the  same  lime  Sir  James  informed  Dr.  Addington, 
that  his  stay  in  town  coulJ  be  of  no  service. — The  History  oj  the 
UfeqfWiUiavi  Pitt,  Earl  qf  Chatham,  p.  263. 
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Mr.  Addington,  who  was  thus  destined  for  the 
bar,  might  in  time  have  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and 
perhaps,  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  Welch  judge  ; 
but  be  soon  found  that  a  wig  of  another  kind  suited 
his  head  far  better  than  that  of  the  president  of  a 
provincial  judicature  :  nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his 
hopes.  The  brilliant  career  of  his  young  friend  al- 
ready pointed  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and 
Mr.  Addington  was  draxvn  up  to  power  and  conse- 
quence in  the  vortex  of  his  successful  ambition. 

We  soon  find  him  occupying  a  scat  in  parliament, 
declaiming  against  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  with  Lord 
North,  opposing  the  India  bill  of  that  gentleman, 
and  smoothing  his  friend's  way,  by  an  oily  eloquence 
rather  than  a  transcendant  oratory,  to  the  summit  of 
power*.  No  sooner  was  this  attained  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  than  Mr.  Addington  began  to  taste  those 
animls  of  comfort,  in  the  shape  of  official  emolu- 
ments, which  he  is  now  enabled  so  plentifully  to  be- 
stow^ :  but  a  more  lucrative  situation  awaited  him, 

*  The  Addingtons  exerted  themselves  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner during  the  King's  illness.  At  ihnt  critical  moment  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Addington,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  caties  of  insa- 
nity, was  of  great  weight.  When  examined  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  drew  a  favourable  inference  from  his  Majesty's  "  not 
having  had  any  previous  melancholy  ;"  and  held  forth  the  pro- 
spect of  speeily  convalescence.  In  short,  his  hopes,  afterwards  so 
happily  realised,  are  supposed  to  have  had  no  common  influence 
over  the  political  fait fi  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  have  tended  not  a  little 
to  give  stability  to  his  tottering  power. 

+  The  Recordcrship  of  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,  secured  a  seat  for 
that  borough  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  became  a  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  &c. 

which 
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which,  after  awarip  Struggle,  he  obtained  in  1789, 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself. 

Mr.  (now  Lord)  Grenville,  wtik  at  this  period 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it  Wa^ 
deennied  liecesSary  that  he  should  be'  elevated  to  bhe 
of  thehiglScSt  departments  in  the  state.'  The  friends' 
of '  Mn  Aciclirigton  immediately  pointed  the  latter 
Out*  &  a  proper*  persbri  td  succeed  him.  The  Mar- 
quiS  of  Grafidra'  di^cbVdingly,  on  Monday  July  8,= 
If  69,'  after  a  high  culogium  on  his  talehts,  moved 
"  that  he  should  take  the  chair.'*  "  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
was  prooosed  by  Mr.  Wclbore  Ellis,  after^vards 
Lord  Mendip,  and  on  the  division  the  numbers  ap- 
peared, for  Mr.  Addington  215,  for  Sir  Gilbert  El- 
liot 142 — majority  73.  Mr.  Addington  accordingly 
assumed  the  insignia  of  office  ;  but,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  King  oh  ih6  occasion,  he  was  pleased  to 
observe,  with  becoming 'modesty,  "  that  he  felt  him- 
self unequal  to  the  arduous  task  which  the  partiality 
of  that  house  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  hoped  his 
Majesty  would  be  pleased,  by  his  royal  disapproba- 
tion  of  their  presetlt  choice,  to  afford  his  faithful 
Commons  an  opportunity  of  electing  a  person  bet- 
ter qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  so 
important." 

On  the  convocation  of  a  new  Parliament,  a  few 
months  after,  Mr.  Addington  was  unanimouslv  re- 
elected, and  the  subject  of  India  affiiirs  soon  afford- 
ed a  very  apposite  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  and  industry,  more  especially  when  the 
question  was  agitated,  whetlier  the  impeachment  of 

B  4  VVurrcfl 
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Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  subsisted  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  rose  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  result  of  the  best  research  into  pre- 
cedents that  he  had  been  able  to  make,  and  this  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  impeachment  remaining 
in  statu  quo.     He  traced  the  growth  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  impeachment  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  and  shewed  clearly,  that,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  effect  of  a  dissolution,  it  was  precisely 
the  same  for  impeachments  as  for  writs  of  error.and 
appeal.     He  produced  various  instances  of  writs  of 
.  error  not  abating,  prior  to  l673,  and  contended  that 
the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Lords  at  that  time,  which  had  remained 
unquestioned  ever  since,   were  founded  on  prece- 
dents, and  what  were  clearly  understood  to  be  the 
practice  of  Parliament ;  that  the  report  and  resolu- 
tion of  1678,  respecting  the  continuance  of  an  im- 
peachment after  a  dissolution,  was  founded  on  that 
of  1673,  because  both  impeachments  and  writs  of 
error  were  so  strictly  connected  in  principle  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  them  ; 
that  the  resolution  of  1673  could  not  have  been 
adopted  merely  as  a  colourable  foundation  for  the 
resolution  of  1678,  because,  when  the  former  was 
passed,  it  was  impossible  that  the  case  to  which  the 
latter  applied  could  have  been  foreseen  ;  and  that, 
when  Lord  Danby  applied  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  be  bailed  after  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
2  ^  ment. 
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ment,  the  court  recognized  the  doctrine,  that  the 
impeachment  did  not  fall  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissolution,  ^s  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  of  Parliament.  On  the  precedents  of 
l685,  by  which  this  resolution,  as  far  as  respected 
impeachments,  was  reversed,  he  observed,  that  it 
was  of  no  authority,  the  Commons  having  been  cor- 
ruptly chosen,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  Court ;  the 
principal  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  Titus  Oates, 
convicted  of  perjury,  and  consequently  incompetent; 
and  the  resolution  itself  passed  without  examinatioh 
of  precedents,  not  generally  with  express  limitation 
to  the  particular  case. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Addington  shewed,  from  the 
cases  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  in  169O, 
that  it  was  then  understood  to  be  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  impeachments  do  not  abate  by  a  dissolu- 
tion, and  that,  after  much  delay  and  management, 
they  were  at  last  discharged  by  a  resolution  strictly 
applicable  to  their  particular  case,  and  in  no  respect 
affecting  the  general  question.  The  same  argument 
he.  deduced  from  the  case  of  Lord  Oxford  in  17 17, 
as  far  as  that  case  went.  The  House,  he  remarked, 
would  do  well  to  consider  how  far  their  undoubted 
right  might  be  affected  by  the  doubt  which  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  search  for  precedents  would  im- 
ply. Let  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  remember, 
that  his  case  was  unconnected  with  the  general  ques- 
tion ;  that  if  it  were  proper  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed against  him,  the  renewal  of  the  impeachment 
would  be  a  greater  hardship  than  to  take  it  up  where 

it 
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it  now  stood,  and  that  at  all  events  the  length  of  the 
proof,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  could  never, 
with  any  shadow  of  decency,  be  suffered  to  protect 
the  criminal.  He  recommended  to  the  House  not 
to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  defeat  an  im- 
peachment by  a  dissolution,  or  of  the  Lords  to  defeat 
it  by  delay,  which,  as  they  might  choose  on  what  and 
how  many  days  they  would  sit  each  session  of  Par- 
liament, they  might  be  able  to  do,  were  a  dissolu- 
tion not  to  do  it ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  adopt  a 
line  that  would  acquire  honour  to  themselves,  and 
render  important  service  to  posterity,  by  making 
"  assurance  doubly  sure"  on  the  only  doubt  that 
had  ever  arisen  among  the  Conrimons  respecting  their 
own  privilege. 

His  opinion  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  here 
given  a  brief  outline,  must  be  allowed  by  all  im- 
partial men  to  be  constitutional :  fraught  on  one 
hand  with  notions  highly  salutar}- in  respect  to  pub- 
lic justice,  and  on  the  other  pregnant  with  principles 
calculated  to  fortify  the  power  and  confirm  the  au- 
thority of  the  Third  Estate^  in  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights. 

Nor  did  Mr.  A.  allow  any  opportunity  to  escape 
for  maintaining  the  franchises  of  the  House  over 
which  he  presided  ;  for,  when  the  Peers,  in  May 
1791,  thought  proper  to  make  a  trifling  alteration  in 
a  bill*,  by  which  they  assumed  the  initiitive  respect- 

*  The  bill  in  question  was  intended  to  amend  ihc  6lh  of  Anne, 
respccling  the  reward  to  be  given  on  the  conviction  of  felons.  The 
Lord*!  had  thought  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  diminish  the  re- 
vaid. 

inc: 
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ing  money;  he  stated  the  circumstance  to  the  House, 
and,  after  quoting  a  precedent,  which  he  caused  to 
be  read  from  the  Journals  of  the  8th  of  March  1 7 1 Q, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  a  similar  bill,  on  being 
sent  from  the  Lords,  had  been  rejected,  because  it 
affected  the  revcnuey  the  Commons  followed  his  ad- 
vice, and  refused  to  proceed  with  the  present. 

But  the  late  Speaker  did  not  confine  himself  to 
what  might  be  termed  his  official  duties.  He  was  al- 
ways an  active  and  efficient  member  when  the  House 
sat  in  a  committee,  and  a  chairman  regulated  the 
debates.  Few  subjects  of  great  national  importance 
but  were  canvassed  by  him  on  those  occasions,  and 
he  must  be  allowed,  in  general,  to  have  added  great 
weight  and  importance  to  whatever  side  he  adopted. 

Uniformly  acting  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  all  grand  poli- 
tical questionsy  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  opposed  that  gentleman  only,  when  a 
question  of  humanity, -respecting  a  miserable  portion 
of  the  human  race  was  agitated,  and  have  taken  part 
with  Mr.  Dundas,  (now  Lord  Melville,)  whose  equi^ 
vocal  enmity  to  the  slave-trade  has  occasioned  its 
continuance,  notwithstanding  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land were  solemnly  pledged  for  an  abolition. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  termed  this  traffic  "  a  crime, 
which  he  had  never  heard  mentioned  without  feeling 
the  utmost  abhorrence  and  indignation  ;"  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  feelingly 
alive  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  planters  and 
mortgagees,  who,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
must  have  profited  by  this  "  crime."   Neither  is  the 

reasoning 
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reasoning  to  be  tolerated,  that,  "  if  relinquished  by 
US,  it  might  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  more  repug- 
nant to  the  interests  of  humanity,'*  as,  if  this  be 
really  an  abominable  traffic,  the  guilt  and  shame 
ought  instantly  to  be  removed. 

But,  in  order  to  decide  on  Mr.  A.'s  conduct,  the 
best  mode  will  be  to  quote  his  own  arguments,  pre- 
mising at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  here  meant  to 
convey  the  least  suspicion  of  his  sincerity. 

On  Monday,  April  2,  1 79^,  after  two  petitions 
had  been  presented,  one  from  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  other  from  the  livery  of  London,  against 
the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  which  was  "  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  African  slave-trade."  This 
bdng  done,  and  Sir  William  Dolben  having  taken 
the  chair,  the  same  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  and  elegant  speech,  without  any  respect  for 
the  cold  calculations  of  avarice,  moved,  **  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  trade  carried 
on  by  British  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ought  to  be  abolish-- 
cd.'*    Mr.  Thornton*,  Mr.  Whitbread,   Mr.  Fox, 

Mr. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  gentleman's  speech  he  read  ihe  following 
letter  from  King  Naim-bazo^  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone^  complaining  that  some  of  his  relations  had  been  kidnapped 
and  carried  off  to  (he  West  Indies,  where  they  were  at  present  in 
a  state  of  slavery  :  "  My  subjects,  and  (he  subjects  of  other 
kings,  have  been  stolen  away'  by  the  inhabi(an(s  of  all  na(ions 
who  vi^it  this  coast.  Three  of  my  own  relations  have  been  taken 
away  by  a  Captain  Coxe,  and  sold  for  slaves  ;  for  what  reason  I 

know 
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Mr.  Pitt,  &c.  were  for  an  immediate  abolition,  while 
Mr.  Dundas,  General  Tarleton,  &c.  were  against 
it ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  men,  it  so  occurred, 
that  the  premier  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  a 
minority. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Addington  deli- 
vered his  opinion,  the  substance  of  which  follows  : 

*^  The  Speaker  said,  he  had  never  listened  with 
greater  satisfaction  in  his  life  to  any  speech,  than  to 
the  whole  of  that  just  delivered  by  his  right  honourr 
able  friend  (Mr.Dundas),  who  had  relieved  him 
from  the  utmost  pain  and  anxiety.  He  declared^  that 
he  was  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  who  had  preferred  a  middle  path  in  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  a  trade,  or  rather  a  crime 
which  he  had  never  heard  mentioned  without  feel- 
ing the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  because  he  had 
felt  that  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  voting  with 
his  honourable  friend,  who  had  introduced  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  into  that  House ; 
but  now  he  had  heard  what  he  could  concur  in  with 
ease  to  his  mind,  and  satisfaction  to  bis  conscience. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Whitbread  on  his  eloquent' 
speech,  and  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
slave-trade,  however  modified,  could  not  be  defended, 
because  no  argument  could  justify  the  selling  of  one 

know  not.  I  never  niolesl  the  properly  or  person  of  others.  I 
love  the  natives  oF  Great  Britain — I  have  borne  many  insults  from 
them,  which  haVe  occasioned  nie  to  be  silent  so  long — Whether 
I  shall  see  my  relations  again  I  kno\V  not,  but  those  who  took 
them  will  be  called  to  account  for  their  actions  one  day  or  an- 
other.'* 
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man  for  money  to  the  despotism  of  another  man,  and 
tearing  him  away  against  his  will  from  his  country, 
bis  family,  and  his  frieiids,  in  order  to  make  him 
drng  out  a  miserable  existence  in  bondage  in  a  dis- 
tant country,  to  which  he  was  an  utter  stranger- 
While  he  turned  with  disgust  from  the  hateful  trade, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  considering  the  opposite 
claims,  and  was  also  fearful  the  trade,  if  felinquisTied 
by  us,  might  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

^*  He  thought  these  opposite  interests  would  be 
in  a  great  degree  reconciled  by  the  scheme  of  gra- 
dual abolition.  He  suggested,  that  the  imports  of 
-slaves  into  the  islands  should  be  limited  to  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  contended  that  negroes,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  colour,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  human  creatures.  He  condemned  the 
slave-trade  as  a  rheasure  he  had  always  abhorred. 
The  nervous  eloquence  of  his  honourable  friend  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  observation  of  a  very  vene- 
rable and  eminent  judge,  now  in  retirement,  and  in 
the  vale  of  years  (Lord  Mansfield),  who,  when 
charged  with  showing  too  much  lenity  to  a  rebel 
lord  ^aid,  that  he  knew  no  language  which  couUl 
add  guilt  to  tre:ison.  In  the  same  view  he  knew  no 
language  which  could  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  the  proposition  now  before  them  would 
undoubtedly  tend  to  prevent  man  from  preying  up- 
on man. 

"  Mr.  Addington  said,  the  present  state  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  India  islands  certainly  was  in- 
adequate 
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adequate  to  the  necessary  supply  to  do  the  work  of 
the  planters  ;  there  was  too  unequal  a  proportion 
between  the  males  and  females  :  he  not  only  there- 
fore considered  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  the  African  negroes  as  impolitic,  but  should 
tliink  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  male  negroes 
would  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  fe- 
male slaves,  and  in  a  few  years  the  defect  would  be 
supplied.     Mr.  Dundas's  proposition,  Mr.  Adding^ 
ton  said,  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  as  could  not  be 
opposed  by  any  rational  objection  ;  he  agreed  with 
him  in  the  whole  of  it,  one  point  excepted,  viz.  the 
making  of  those  negro  children  free  who  were  born 
of  slaves     He  thought  rather,  that  they  should  have 
their  freedom  after  a  period  of  service  often  or  fif- 
teen years,  to  pay  their  masters  for  the  expencc  of 
rearing  and  educating  them.     A  bounty  for  such  as 
should  rear  more  children,  bearing  a  proportion  to 
the  se:^s,  payable  to  such  negro  fathers,  might,  he 
conceived,  produce  the  most  salutary  effects,  and 
greatly  tend  to  increase  the  population  of  the  ne- 
groes.    He  declared  he  did  not  think  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  would  have  submitted  his  ideas  to 
the  House,  if  he  had  not  meant  to  state  them  after- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  substantial  proposition :  he 
therefore  hoped  that  his  honourable  friend's  motion 
(Mr.  Wilberforce's)  would  not  be  adopted,  but  that 
his  end  would  be  answered  by  other  means*." 

Notwith- 

*  Mr.  Fox  immediately  followed  i\Ir.  Addington,  and,  fo  adopt 
the  language  of  one  ot' Ihs  reporters,  in  a  most  able  ind  animated 

speech. 
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Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  other  side,  which  flashed  con- 
viction throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  king- 
dom, we  find  Mr.  Addington  persevering  in  his  opi- 
nions.   When  Mr.  Dundas,  on  Friday  April  27, 
1 792,  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  for 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  further  meatis  for 
the  abolition   of  the  slave-trade,  this  was  granted, 
and  Mr.  Beaufoy  was  called  to  the  chair.   The  first 
resolution  was  then  read,  viz.  "  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Committee,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  import  arty  African  negroes  into  any  British  colo- 
nies or  plantations  in  ships  owned  or  navigated  by 
British  subjects,  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  January 
1800.'*    When  Mr.  Hobart  and  Lord  Momington 
had  delivered  their  opinions,  the  Speaker  rose,  and 
began  by  observing,  that  *•  having,  in  a  late  debate 
on  the  subject,  voted  that  the  slave-trade  ought  to 
be  gradually  abolished^  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
state  to  the  Committee  the  ideas  he  entertained  on 
tlie  mode  of  carrying  that  resolution  into  effect. 
"  The  interval  between  the  resolution,  that  the 

speech^  reprobated  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Ad- 
dington, pronouncing  what  had  fallen  from  them  to  be  the  most 
forroidab!c  and  alarming  opposition  that  had  yet  been  ofiered  to 
the  important  question  of  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He 
arose,  therefore,  with  an  anxious  desire  te  relieve  the  painful  sen- 
sations of  his  mind,  and  to  do  away  the  deceptions  and  delusions 
tjbat  were  endeavoured,  not  intentionally  he  believed,  to  be  set 
before  the  eyas  of  the  public,  to  misguide  and  mislead  their  judg- 
ment, and  the  judgment  of  that  House,''  &c. 

trade 
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trade  be  abolished,  and  the  period  at  which  the  abo- 
lition would  take  place,  he  admitted  to  be  a  most 
dreadful  interval.  He  had,  Mr.  Addington  declared^ 
stated  the  trade  to  be  abandoned ;  and  he  begged  to 
remind  the  Committee,  and  he  implied  them  to 
confide  the  circumstance,  that  he  never  had  men- 
tioned one  word  as  to  the  justice  of  the  trade  ;  but 
he  had  merely  noticed  the  justice  of  those  claims 
that  might  be  made  by  the  persons  who  would  be 
affected  by  its  abolition.  If  the  interests  of  the 
planters  were  abandoned,  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  he  was  convinced,  would  never  be  effected. 
How  was  it  possible,  he  asked^  when  the  means  of 
population  were  taken  away,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. How  could  they  fill  the  chasm  that  they 
created  ?  What  he  had  stated,  Mr.  Addington  de- 
clared^  was  the  result  of  his  real  sentiments— of  his 
real  opinion.  In  certain  conditions  of  society  there 
were^  he  observed^  combinations  of  justice^  of  po- 
licy, of  humanity,  and  of  interest,  that  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  look  to  the  ultimatum,  or  he 
should  rather  say  the  maximum^of  one,  without  coun- 
teracting that  of  the  other ;  the  question  was  not, 
he  said,  between  blood  and  gold,  nor  between  what 
now  actually  was,  and  what  mi^t  be  hereafter,  but 
it  was  whether  an  immediate  or  a  gradual  abolition 
would  best  effect  the  object  the  committee  had  in 
view  :  for  his  part,  he  thought  that  object  too  would 
be  most  safely  and  certainly  attained,  by  protracting 
the  period  of  abolition ;  and  therefore  he  wished 
1801-2.  C  for 


for  ISOl^y  instead  of  1796,  the  year  cohtamed  itt 
the  amendment. 

"  On  a  former  night  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  argued  from  calculations,  that,  for  three  or  four 
years  past,  the  old  islands  had  no  occasion  for  fur- 
ther importation  ;  but  their  not  importii^g  in  that 
time  might  be  accounted  for  from  being  unfortunate 
in  their  crops  (as  was  the  fact),  and  the  increased 
price  of  negroes.  It  could  not  be  argued,  that  they 
had  no  want  of  negroes,  from  their  inability  to  pur- 
chase. Neither  could  the  statements  of  death  be 
relied  on  ;  for  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  planters 
represented  the  mortality  as  less  than  it  really  was, 
from  the  desire  of  obviating  the  charges  of  cruelty 
brought  against  them. 

*^  Mr.  Addington  took  notice  of  the  West  India 
and  ceded  islands,  and  used  a  variety  of  arguments 
to  maintain  his  proposition,  and  urged,  in  particular, 
the  danger  liable  to  the  mortgagees  and  others  con- 
cfemed  in  those  islands.  Hie;  declared  that  he  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Mr.  Burke  s  opinion,  as  to  the 
good  effect  that  must  arise' fW)m  the  public  places  of 
worship,  afnd  he  strongly  recommended  that  mode  of 
eivllization  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  and  certain 
methods'  to  reform  the  negroes. 

*'  From  these  considerations  he  should  oppose  the 
present  mbtion  ;  but  if  the  J)enod  were  extended  to 
the  1st  of  January  17965  and  the  trade  left  open 
from  that  time,  and  free  from  all  restriction,  he 
tiiould  acquiesce  in  it: 
->^  ^-  •   <^For 


^  f^or  the  ^e  t^  Africa  itself,  he  should  uten; 
wish  the  abolkion  tohegr^ukialy  that  the fidtivds  o0 
that  countiy  might  iK>t  lose  all  traffic^  until  ttiey  be^ 
cmtie  a  little  more  civilised,  and  fit^  oofiiift«roe«f 
another  kind/*  -**--* 

While  Mr.  Addington  was  distkiguisWtif^  hiiatelf 
in  the  Speaker's  chmr,by  the  impartiality  with  whtetf 
he  regulated  thedebates^and  the  order  and  dedM'iMSP 
withiniiich  he  conducted  the  public  business;  |ftt 
etretlt  no  less  sudden  than  extraordinary  occ!n«**y 
which  produced  a  rery  material  change  in  his  situa^ 
rion.  The  event  to  which  we  now  allude,  Wfils  tihef 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  a  ineasm*^ 
of  a  very  ambiguous  nature,  and  which  has  nefftf 
yet  been  sufficiently  explained.  While  all  men  ^ercf 
amuous  to  know  who  was  to  be  the  new  minister, 
the  public  learned,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  tfiat* 
Mr.  Addington  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King,  ttn^ 
held  daily  conferences  with  his  Majesty.  This  ba^ 
siness  waa  at  first  conducted  with  some  degree  *iff 
mystery,  one  of  the  royal  family*  hk^ing  lent  hi* 
equipage,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  tionceal  the  tte** 
gotiation  from  the  prying  eye  df  curiosity.^  BtiU 
thif?  was  of  no  avail,  for  it  was  soon  rumotrtefl 
abroad,  and  Was  not  upon  the  whole  unfa^'ourably 
received,  as  Mr.  Pitfs  administration  had  of  latd 
years  been  supported  by  the  fedr^  rather  than  tHd 
love  of  the  people. 

The  King's  second  alarming  illness  foi^  a  whfld 

. : ^ i 

*  The  Duke  of  Kerft. 

C  2  procrastinated 
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procrastinated  the  retreat  of  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  on  his  Majesty's  convalescence 
all  the  necc&ssary  arrangements  were  made,  and  every 
thing  adjiisted^ee«9tng'/^  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
those  who  went  out^  as  well  as  those  who  came  in. 

Mfb '  Aldington  having  thus  leaped  from  the 
Speaker's  Ghair  to  the  Treasury  Bench^  the  eyes  of 
the  whol^  nation  became  fixed  upon  him.  It  was 
jK>ped  that,  after  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  some 
sincere  and  decisive  measures  would  be  taken  in 
order  to  produce  a  peace  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed^ 
that  the  conduct  of  the  new  Premier,  in  this  in- 
stance, has  given  greater  satisfaction,  by  its  open- 
ness and  candour^  than  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Addington^  however,  by  his  vindication  of 
the  late  Administration,  in  some  measme  qffilialed 
himself  to  it^  and  became  accountable  for  its  errors 
and  misconduct.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corptu  act,  tl)e  feeble  cry  of  a  conspiracy,  the  pro* 
ductionof  sealed  bags  of  papers,  the  continuance  of 
xnartial  law  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  system  of  secret 
imprisonment  in  England,  perhaps  nipped  bis  po- 
pularity in  the  bud,  and  were  thought  by  many  to 
nvour  too  much  of  the  old  school  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  entered  upon 
office  at  a  time,  and  in  circumstances  peculiarly  cri- 
tical*  Although  supported  by  the  royal  favour  and 
confidence,  Mr.  Pitt's  power  was  still  considered  as 
paramount^  and  the  mutes  attached  to  the  person  of 
1  the 
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the  ^^heaven-born  minister*'  were  thought  to  waft 
but  for  the  signal  to  strangle  his  politlcai  successor^  i 

A  young  noblonan,  rdated  to  the^late  Premier^ 
had  already  termed  this  ^^  an  Administration  of 
shreds  ^tid  patches  ;'*  andjt  was  repeatedly  asserted^ 
that  a. lecre^  tcncfer^&mdtn;  subsisted  .between  the 
new  and  the  old  Ministry :  vbut  time  has  3Knce  wjdi* 
dra^n  the  veil^  apd 'exhibited  jealousy  on  one  side^* 
and  hatred  and  siispicion  on  another. 
.  Mr.  Addington's  first  attempt  in  his  financial  csk 
pacity  certmnly  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  public^  and  the  bill  to  disqualify  the  clergy 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have 
passed  with  a  far  better  grace,  had  it  not  expressly 
precluded  a  man  *  hostile  to  his  principles,  froiii 
opposing  them  in  a  public  characterf-.  ^ 

Some  other  circumstances  also  exposed  hao: 
soon  after  to  the  sneers  of  his  quondam  associates, 
and  the  animadversion'  of  the  people.    On  the' 

•  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke. 
f  When  the  bill  in  question  came  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
a  great  laxv  lord  sa\d,  "  he  had  heard  of  certain  rumours  aboutf 
tbe  authors  x>f  this  measure^  which  he^ould  not  credit,  more  espe^ 
cially  as  to  its  being  a  matttr  ofexpediwiy.  At  tha  htad  of  Goveni4 
roent  was  at  present  p'aced  a  gentjeman  of  great  respectability,  oC 
known  integrity  and  purity  of  manners,  and  of  tried  wisdom  in  a 
situation  of  great  dignity  and  arduous  duty,  which  he  discharged 
with  infinite  credit  to  himseff,  and  great  advantage  to  the  public ; 
he  wooki  not  therefore  believe,  that  such  a  charaoter  would  be  so 
prodigal  of  hii  reputation  as  to  have  jCor>sented  to  squander  it  aWay 
to  profusely  as  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  very  important  and 
extraordinary  bill ;  he  therefore  begged  tlieir  Lordships  to  believe, 
that  he  utterly  disclaimed  all  credit  to  rumours  of  this  kind.** 

C3  death 
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Sir  RICHARD  HUGHES,  Bakt.. 

ADMIRAL  OP  THE  WHITE,    8cC.  ' 

THAT  the  British  navy  hath  becoirie  more  for- 
midable at  the  present,  than  during  any  former  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  is  a  truism  which  all  Europe  is 
willing  to  allow.  It  will  also  be  acknowledged, 
with  equal  readiness,  that  the  naval  commanders  of 
this  day  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  any 
other  epocl\^  and  that  oiu*  Howes,  our  St.  Vincents, 
and  our  Nelsons,  need  not  blush  when  compared 
with  our  Blakes,  our  Boscawens,  and  our  Hawkes. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  great  praise 
attaches  itself  to  the  old  schaoly  and  that  for  cool  and 
considerate  valour,  indefatigable  attention,  and  per- 
severing vigour,  it  perhaps  stands  unrivalled. 

A  variety  of  unforeseen  events,  connected  with  the 
Fcench  revolution,  contributed  to  the  depression  of 
the  marine  of  the  new  republic,  while  her  armies 
have  attained  a  pitch  of  glory,  hitherto  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  modem  nations.  In  proportion  as 
her  navy  decreased,  our  superiority  of  course  be- 
came more. decisive  :  but  this  was  not  confined  to 
the  number  of  ships  alone  ;  it  was  equally  conspi- 
cuous in  the  sailors  who  manned,  the  officers  whb 
commanded,  and  the  admirals. who  led  them  to 
victory.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it 
was  under  the  captains  of  a  former  day  they  were  all 
educated  and  brought  up ;  that  many  of  the  masters 

Vfranted 


wanted  only  an  opportunity  to  reap  the  laul*ds  noW 
worn  and  won  by  their  scholars  ;  and  that  those  who 
teach  others  the  road  to  fame^. ought  to  participate 
in  the  meed  of  glory ;  it  was  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  formed  under  Philip,  ^t  Alexander  wtis  in* 
debted  for  all  his  conq^iiests. 

Sir  Bichard  Hugh^,  descended  from  a  series  of 
naval  officers^  was  bom  at  Deptford^  in  the  county 
of  Kefit^  wherjs  part  of  his  patrimonial  fortune  is 
<itua^,  in  the  year  17^*  His  father,  then  an 
officer,  in  the  uavy,  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
and,  after  ateving  f^  many  years  with  great  re* 
apectability  in  thfit  ca|)acity,  was  appointed  to  the 
honourable  and  lucriatiVis  stetion  of  Commissioner  of 
the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth.  When  the  present 
King  first  visited  that  grand  liaval  arsenal^  his  Ma« 
jesty  residsd,  and  w^s  entertained  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  so  high  a  rank,  at  his  house,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  and  behaviour 
of  this  ofiicer,  that  he  created  him  a  Baronet,  by 
patent,  dated  July  17,  1773.  Sir^Richard  enjoyed 
along  life,  and  died  a  Commissioner  of  die  Navy,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-onei  in  the  year  1 780.     .  ^ 

His  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir^  was 
bred  at  the  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  and,  besides 
the  usual  attainments^  while  there  translated  the 
Spectators  into  French,  a  language  of  which,  early 
in  life,  he  acquired  a  complete  mastery,  and  has  oc- 
casionally recourse  to  at  the  present  day,  with  all 
the  fkcility  and  elegance  of  a  well-bred    native. 

Young 
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Yoan^  flugheGf,  when  ^etAhoy,  went  fo  sea  with 
life  fiither;  in  tlve  <^ipacity^  xH  midsbipnum,  oikI, 
during  tii^  war  of  17^,.  wdsi  made' an  officer  by 
Adm^t  Misithews^^tbeiy  s^ing  m  the  Mediterra* 
iSttifi^V^^  so^ybatij^^i^'  hddt  that  petiod^  tbat  be 
was  under  the  necessity  of  aetnaUy  shaving  his  bead 
snd  wearkig  awig,  in  order  ta  acquire^'More  manly 
appeaonce.-.   •■>  ■   '    <'  :•  .'    -^-  ■ 

'  He  cunimtied  ote  the  same-station  during  the 
famahider'  of  ^sH;  wary  jand  wni  raised  to  the  rank 
of  ppBt'^pl!^n  i«:  tbei  year  1754  or  1795,  after 
which  he  successi^jy  comnwthded '  the  Fox  and 
^Thames  fiigates.  WhiI«(wtoaMi3n6  of  these,  he 
inM  employed-  ih  tf  aeeMt  m^on  0^  great  import* 
«nee>  which'  he  a^fconf plisted^  to  %he'  eiitiiie^  satlsf^Eu:* 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Adndrahy  ^  thli^  Wa»  a  snrvey 
of  the  river  Garonne,  *iR4iidi  Ktf  dompleted  as  high 
MBoordeaux.  ;  .  — 

Nor  were  his  aavicefi  ovierlooked ;  for,  on  the 
hredcing  but  of  the' next  ^avy  we  find  Capt.  Hughes 
appointed  to  the  cokimahd  6f  the  iTork,  a  sixty-gun 
ahip^  witil  which  he  assisted  at  th^  sliege  of  Pondi- 
cherry-f-i  under  Sir  George  Iteoock^r 
-  Having 

g        1     ■    ■  ■       1    . i II      !■       ■    .■;         I      n  .     ,f    ■      1^  , 

*  H  e  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  aboat  the  jeas  1744-3. 

t  The  indefatigable  industry  of  the  old  school  has  already  been 
alluded  tp^  and  the  foltowing  fact  will,  among,  many  others,  serve 
to  prove  that  fls^  praise  is  not  unmerited.  During  the  blockade  a 
monsoon  came  on^  and  did  incredible  daoiagv  t^  the  iqiadioti. 
So  unexpected  and  severe  MC^  t|}«t  .s(Drl%  flmt^  although  ^at  ^fi^ 
Jire  iu  the  evening  nine  sail  of  English  men  of  war  were  all  riding 

in 
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'  Haviog  injured  his  heaUb  by  his  exertions  in  a 
climate  im£»rdorabIe  to  Eoglish  constitutions,  tio 
lootiflr  was  ifthfi>  place  taken,  than  theAdmiral,  it 
coiimdimtiottdf^hisjdmoes,  sent  him  hon)6  witK. 
ihe  iyelodme  tiiipatchi^?  containing  an  account  of 
the  smrrebdefjof  that  important  fortress  ;  on  whic& 
bceasion  he  .wa§  most  gracidusly  received^  axid  ob^ 
tained  a  haikl^ome  gratification. 

During  the  ititdrval  of  peace,  Captain  Hughes 
was  appointed  to* the  command  of  the  Worcester,  a 
ttxty-fouf  gun  ship/ then,  stationed  at  Plymouth; 
and,  on  thfi  breaking  out  of  the  colonial  war,  he  was 
onhMtd ;6f  the Centapr^  a  tevtoty--four.  On  quit«> 
ting  this,  v^isset;:  he  was  nominated  lieutonant  Gd*- 
vemor  of  Nova  Scotia^  and  Commissioner  of  the 
DodkryaiidfliHallifax.  While  there,  he  was  of  the 
niosteissfi^iitldvwitage  to  Government <;  for,  not 
choosing  Ibo"  consider  his  situation  as  a  mere^iiitfr 
ture,  be  resdered  to  important  service  to  his  native 
country,  by  cauang  the  woods  to  be  inspected  and 
Buneyed  ;  be  also  obtaitied  masts,  spars,  and  oth^ 
naval  stores,  &r  our  dock-yards,  on  the  most  advan* 
tageous  terms :  indeed,  so  meritorious  was  his  con«- 
duct  considered  at  home,  that,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  honoured  with  a  private  audience  of 

the  King,  and  received  his  Majiesty's  thanks. 

<'  I      ■■        ■  ■ .  I    «■ 

in  safety  in  the  road  before  Pondicherry,  yet  by  eight  o'clock  next 
rooming  only  four  of  them  were  in  exisileuce :  such^  however, 
was  the  activity  and  exertion  of  both  officer^i  and  men^  that  in  four 
flays  the  remaining  ships  were  rigged  with  jury-masts^  and  resumed 
their  stations  as  before. 

Captaii^ 
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Captain  Hughes  contihued  in  Ammca  until  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Adniind  of  the 
Blue*.  His  first  service  in  that  ca{fecity  was  as 
2\>rt  Admiral  at  Deal,  where  be  remained  only  a  few 
imohths ;  after  this  be  hoisted  his  flag  onrboard  thd 
Frinoess  Amelia.  During  the  memondbie  expedi^ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  under  the  late  Lord 
Howe,  Admiral  (now  also  become)  Sir  Richard 
Hughes  was  second  in  command  of  the  rear  division 
cf  the  fleet ;  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
partial  action  of  the  20th  of  October,  1782,  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  detached  with  eight  sail  of  the  line  to 
tiie  West  Indies,  to  join  Admiral  Pigot,  who  tbeb 
commanded  on  that  station.  I  ^^  ' 

During  his  passage,  when  about  fiflyijto^esto 
the  eiastward  of  Barbadoes,  Admiral  I&^lf<deP  had  the 
^ood  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  squadron  of  tftr^  enemy; 
in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  vessels  under 
his  command  captured  the  Solitaire,  a  French  sixty- 
four  gun  ship,  and  retook  the  Speedy  packet-f.  On 
thfe  conclusion  of  the  American  war.  Sir  Richard  was 
Mt  in  the  command  of  the  Leewai-d  Island  station. 


*  In  1780. 

+  The  Ruby,  of  Mxty-ibur  guns,  commanded  by  Captain,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Collins,  was  the  ship  that  came  up  with  and  en- 
gnged  the  Solitaire  ;  and.  alter  an  action  of  forty-one  minutes,  the 
enemy  lost  her  mizen-mast,  and  was  compelled  to  strike. 

In  consequence  of  the  Admiral's  letter,  recording  this  transac- 
tion, the  commander  of  the  Ruby  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

in 
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in  consequence  of  which  the  task  devolved  upon 
him  of  ceding  such  settlements  to  the  French  as  had 
been  taken  from  them  during  the  war :  a  service  for 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified^  in  consequence  of 
his  elegant  man^fiers^  his  polite  demeanour,  and  that 
f^ritical  knowledge  of  their  language  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded. 

'  After  remaining  three  years  in  the  West  Indiea^ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  at  Halifax, 
where  he  remained  during  the  same  term,  and  be« 
came  a  Vice  Admiral*. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  war.  Sir  Richard  Hughes 
rose  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Whitef,  but  was  not  employed ;  he,  however,  fre^ 
quently  tendered  his  services,  and  is  as  ready  and  aa 
able,  at  this  moment,  to  fight  the  batdes  of  his  coun- 
try, as  ever  he  was  at  any  former  period  of  his  life. 
The  family  of  this  veteran  officer  has  in  some  mea- 
sure been  devoted  to  the  naval  profession,  he  himself 
having  served  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  years,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  one  hundred  and  four  :  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  sixty — a  period  of  time  une- 
qualled perhaps  by  any  other  family  in  the  kingdom. 
In  addition  to  ithjs,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
he  has  bred  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  also  to 
the  sea,  and  that  this  gentleman  is  now  a  master 
and  commander. 

Along  with  Sir  Richard's  professional  abilities,  be 

*  In  17^1. 
t  His  eomxnission  is  dated  Februtrf  14^  I7d9;  he  stands  next 
Qn  the  list  to  Samuel  Viscount  Hood. 
.-   *  \inites 


unites  a  taste  fcnrthe  bdleB  i^ttres,  seldom  acqnirerf 
by  those  who  have  ^edieated  l^eir  lives  to  the  naval 
service,  and,  asn6ng  otiier  European  iengaa^e^,  id 
particularly  conversant  in  the  Italian.  He  also  pos*^ 
•esses  considerable  t^nts  for  poetry*,  m^  which  he 
has  been  successfully  imitated  by  his  tvro  sons,  and 
the  productions  of  his  Muse  have  been  at  once  ga^ 
itod  serious,  satirical  and  plainiiv* ;  in  the  last  of 
these  strains,  an  address  to  his  yoin^geM  daughter, 
now  no  more,  does  great  credit  to  him  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  father* 

'  Among  many  other  celebrated  men  who  have 
fieved  under  Admiral  Hughes,  the  names  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  **  Herb  of  the  Nile'^'commanded  the 
Boreas,  during  four  years,  on  the  Leeward  Island 
station,  while  Sir  Richard's  flag  was  flying  there  ; 
and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  wished  to  tes* 
tify  their  joy  for  the  memorable  victory  at  Aboukir, 
he  and  Admiral  Reeves  were,  with  becoming  pro- 
priety, delegated  to  wait  on  Lady  Nelson,  and  do 
the  honours  of  the  day. 

Sir  Richard  at  present  resides  at  his  paternal  seat 
of  East  Bergholt  Lodge,  in  the  ccmnty  of  Suffolk; 
where  he  enjoys  a  small  hereditary  property,  of  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  say,  while  speaking  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  attained  by  his*  family, 

•  John  Hughes,  author  of  the  "  Ode  onlKe'PcaceofRyswick; 
1697  ;  "  "  The  Siege  of  Damascus ;"  and  also  of  several  papers 
in  the  Spectator,  Tatler^  and  Guardian^  was  of  the  3ame  fomiljr  as 
Sir  Richard  Hughes.  -*.*-.        •   -. 

that 


that  '^  there  is  not  a  sin^  dirty  shilling  belonginj^ 
to  it-" 

Admiral  Hughes^  about  17^>  married  the  preaeiA 
Lady  Hughes^  then  Miss  Sloane^  the  grand-niece  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Han$  Sloane,  and  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  Commoner^  Han5  Sloane^ 
esq.   M.P. 

THB   RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

GEORGE^JOHNi  EARL  SPENCER, 

TI8C0UNT    ALTHORPEj 
YISCOinrT  AND  SARON  6FBNC£R. 

It  is  truly  lamentable,  in  the  jwesent  age,  to  he^ 
hold  so  many  •  of  onr  young  nobUs  attached  to  uh« 
worthy  pursuifs*  There  are  indeed  sever^  briUWuil 
exan^les  to  the  contrary  ;  but  we  too  dften  find  the 
hereditary  legislator  occupying  the  most  preciow 
moments  of  his  existence'— tfie  moments  when  the 
F9TUKE  MAN  IS  to  be  formed,  in  occupations  that 
lead  to  degeneracy,  disgrace,  and  ruin.  When  wc 
heboid  our  ingenuous  youth  associating  with  gam- 
blers and  horse-jockies ;  when  we  see  them  fre^ 
<iuenting  the  race-course  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
subscription^houses  in  St.  JamesVstreet ;  when  we 
hear  of  their  squandering  their  inheritance  upon 
^trumpets  and  sharpers,  we  are  not  merely  in  pain 
for  them^ibut  for  the  honour  and  independence  of 
onr  country.  The  profusion  of  their  early  years 
leads  to  servility  and  dependence  in  their  maturer 
age^  ^d  the  descendants  of  that  sturdy  race,  who 

maintained 
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maintained  their  own  franchises  and  those  of  the 
people,  by  curbing  the  despotism  of  our  former 
Kings,  are  naturally  led  to  become  the  corrupt  sy- 
cophants of  a  Court,  and  to  cringe,  bend,  and  hovr 
the  knee,  to  the  ministerial  pageant  that  is  to  sup- 
port and  even  to  feed  them. 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure,  then,  that  the 
imagination  can  contemplate,  and  the  eye  repose,  on 
such  a  character  as  that  before  us.  We  behold  an 
opulent  nobleman  giving  up  his  hours  of  relaxation 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  occupying  the  rest  of  his 
time  ih  public  business.  Standing  aloof  from  the 
vices  of  the  day,  he  presents  an  amiable  instance 
of  domestic  felicity,  and  the  husband,  the  father 
the  master,  and  the  landlord,  in  short,  all  the  re^ 
lations  of  social  life,  shine  forth  conspicuous,  and 
reflect  on,  rather  than  receive,  a  lustre  from,  no- 
bility ! 

George-John  Spencer,  Earl  Spencer,  Viscount 
Aldiorpe,  &c.  was  born  September  1,  1758.  His 
family  is  ancient,  and  some  of  our  genealogists, 
eager  to  pay  homage  to  his  lineage,  have  wished  to 
derive  it  from  that  Hugh  Spencer,  Le  Spenser,  or 
liC  Despenscr  (for  he  was  known  by  all  these  names,) 
who  succeeded  Piers  Gaveston  as  the  favourite  of 
Edward  11.  and,  with  his  father,  experienced  an  un- 
timely end,  in  consequence  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
exasperated  barons*.  But  it  would  be  a  poor  com- 
pliment 

*  *'  Hugh  Despcnser,  a  young  man  distinguished  by  his  birth, 
and  the  exterior  accomplishments  of  person  and  address,  had  oi- 

g««cd 
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pliment  to  insist  on  the  descent  of  a  worthy  and  in- 
dependent nobleman  from  the  minion  of  one  of  our 
most  contemptible  princes ;  and  we  shall  leave  a  mat- 
ter so  trivial  in  its  nature  to  the  grave  decision  of  th0 
College  of  Arms,  contenting  ourselves  with  men- 
tioning the  anecdote,  and  leaving  its  admissiorf  or 
rejection  to  the  discrimination  pf  future  commenta- 
tors. 

Proceeding  therefore  from  conjecture  to  certainty, 
it  will  not  be  worth  our  while  to  go  further  back 
than  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  John 
Spencer,  grandson  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Granville,  by  whom  he 

gaged  the  affections  of  Edward,  and  excited  against  him  the  hatred 
of  the  barons,  whom  he  afiected  to  despise.  As  rapacious  as  he 
was  insolent,  he  had  prevailed  on  this  weak  monarch  to  confer  on 
him  a  barony,  which  it  was  pretended  had  reverted  to  the  Crown  ; 
and  this  transaction,  which  was  a  proper  subject  for  a  law-suit,  cre- 
ated an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom.  Lancaster^  and  several  other 
Barons,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  sent  a  message  to  Edward,  d&* 
manding  him  to  banish  his  favourite,  and  even  the  elder  Despsnser^ 
his  father,  a  man  respectable  hy  his  wisdom,  and  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  King.  Upon  the  King's  refusal,  they  marched  to 
London,  and  presented  to  the  Parliament,  whkh  was  then  silting, 
an  accusation  against  both  the  Despensers,  &c. 

*'  London  revolted  from  Edward  ;  the  provinces  followed  the  ex- 
^ample  of  the  capital;  and  the  King,  disappointed  with  regard  to 
- '  the  loyalty  of  liis  subjects,  took  to  flight.  The  elder  Despenser  was 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  the  garrison  of  Bristol,  which  he  com- 
manded, and  was  hanged  as  a  malefactor.  No  respect  was  paid 
to  the  merit  of  this  venerable  noble,  who  had  nearly  reached  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  younger  Despenser,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  perished  by  a  similar  fate."  &c. 
'  The  Ahbi  Millol's  Hist.  ofEng.  vol.  i.  p.  201  and  205. 

1801-2.  D  had 
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hod  John>  created  Viscount  Spencer  andBaron  Spen« 
cer  by  George  II.  in  1761,  and  Earl  Spencer  and 
Viscount  Altborpe  by  his  present  Majesty,  Nov*  1, 
1765.  This  nobleman's  daughter,  Georgiana,  was 
married  June  6,  1774,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
and*thus,  on  Lord  Spencer's  demise  in  i783,  his 
only  son  found  himself  descended  from  one,  and  re^ 
lated  to  another,  of  the  first  Whig  families  of  the 
kingdom  ;  considerations  apparently  trivial  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  by  their  silent  operation,  ar^  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  interesting  consequences,  both 
to  the  individual  and  the  public. 

The  present  Lord  Spencer,  known  until  his  fa- 
ther's death  by  the  appellation  of  Lord  Altborpe, 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  from  a  pri- 
vate tutor  within  the  paternal  mansiop.  It  was  deter- 
mined at  .length,  however,  that  he  should  derive  all 
ihe  advantages  which  arise  from  the  rivalry  of  boys 
of  a  similar  age.  He  was  accordingly  dispatched  to 
Harrow,  where  he  has  since  sent  his  own  son,  the 
present  Lord  Altborpe.  The  old  lord,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  one  of  the  loftiest  noblemen 
ever  seen  in  this  country,  determined  on  what  he 
considered  a  suitable  establishment^  and  a  house, 
servants,  and,  what  was  until  then  unknown  at  Har- 
row— a  carriage*,  were  procured  for  the  young  no- 
bleman bis  son.     But  Lord  S.'s  conduct,  in  a  mat- 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  carriage  was  used 
with  hack  horses  ;  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  considered  at  that 
day  as  a  novel  matter^  and  an  innovation  on  tlie  antient  discipline. 

ter 
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ter  of  far  greater  consequence,  is  entitled  to  more 
praise.  This  was  the  choice  of  a  private  tutor ;  and^ 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  late  Sir  William  Jones 
was  that  tutor,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  his 
Loidship's  discrimination,  and  his  son's  good  for- 
tune, in  being  educated  under  a  man  so  able  in  point 
of  learning,  so  amiable  in  regard  to  his  manners,  and 
so  correct  in  respect  to  moral?.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  avocations  of  this  gentleman  would  not 
permit  him  to  remain  long  at  Harrow ;  and,  on  his 
retiring,  Lord  Althorpe  removed  to  the  House  of 
Dr.  Heath,  the  head  master,  where  he  resided  as  a 
boarder,  and  was  also  left  under  the  Doctor's  imme- 
diate tuition  as  a  private  pupil. 

When  his  education  was  finished  at  Harrow,  Lord 
A.  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterbo* 
rough,  was  then  master.  Here  we  believe  his  Lord- 
ship took  a  degree ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion in  this  place,  that,  although  it  was  once  re- 
marked by  a  great  mathematician,  ^^  that  there  was 
DO  royal  road  to  geometry,*'  yet  it  is  well  known  to 
all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  lax  discipline 
g{  our  universities,  that  "  there  is  a  noble  road  to  a 
degree,"  and  that  this  is  a  far  shorter  cut  than  what 
is  taken  by  a  commoner.  This  circumstance  is  only 
mentioned  here  by  the  bye,  in  order  to  be  repro- 
bated as  a  manifest  partiality  and  abuse,  highly  de- 
rogatory to  the  cradle  of  literature,  and  greatly  dis- 
advantageous to  the  precocious  youths,  who  are  at 
once  the  objects  and  the  victims  of  so  obnoxious  a 
P2  V  practice. 
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practice.  These  remarks,  however  just  they  may  be 
in  other  respects,  do  not  apply  to  his  Lordship,  who 
left  Cambridge  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  mo- 
dest young  man  and  a  good  scholar.  Soon  after  this 
he  made  the  grand  tour,  and  on  his  return  from  his 
travels  -was  returned  a  member  for  an  English  coun- 
jty*  ;  but  neither  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  has  he  accustomed  himself  to 
indulge  in  long  speeches. 

Happily  fpr  Lord  Althorpe  he  did  not  give  in  to 
the  dissipation  of  the  times,  and  it  was  this  circum-- 
fltance,  perhaps,  that  induced  him  to  make  an  early 
marriage.  It  was  also  peculiarly  fortunate  for  his 
Lordship  that  his  choice  was  irrevocably  fixed  on  one 
of  the  most  amiable  young  women  of  the  age,  and 
he  accordingly  became  united,  in  1781,  to  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Two  years  after,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  title 
and  estates,  and  on  this  occasion  not  only  obtained 
a  seat  on  the  Earl's  bench,  but  acceded  to  a  noble 
and  extensive  patrimony. 

.  From  what  has  been  hinted  at  before,  the  princi- 
ples evinced  by  Lord  Spencer  may  be  readily  sur* 
mised.     Descended  from  a  Whig  family,  and  edu-* 


*  Lord  Althorpe  joined  the  noble  band  of  Whig  patriots,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  Adminislration  of  Lord  North  and  the  American 
war^  and-on  this  occasion  was  nominated  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

cated 
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cated  in  Whig  principles,  he  was  of  course  a  Whig  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  did  not  sit  in  the 
Upppr  House  until  the  American  contest  was  de- 
cided ;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  what- 
ever that  he  would  have  both  spoken  and  acted 
against  the  Administration  of  that  day.  He  indeed 
most  cordially  co-operated  with  their  successors,  who 
had  deposed  them  from  power,  although  they  did 
not,  for  their  own  sake,  disarm  that  influence  which 
afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  their  country.  Lord 
S.  however,  did  not  speak  much  or  often,  being 
content  with  a  pretty  constant  attendance ;  but  he 
was  decided  in  his  principles,  and  all  those  who  cul- 
tivated a  love  of  liberty  in  this  country  naturally 
looked  up  to  him,  during  many  years,  as  one  of  its 
firmest  supporters. 
*  A  memorable  event  however  occurred,  that  dis- 
severed, perhaps  for  everj  that  band  of  orators,  pa- 
triots, and  statesmen,  who  seemed  to  have  sworn 
eternal  hatred  to  despotism  on  the  altar  of  their 
country*s  welfare.  The  event  here  alluded  to  is  the 
French  revolution,  which  produced  a  fatal  schism 
among  the  Whigs,  and  enabled  the  late  Administra- 
tion not  only  to  declare  war  against  France,  but  also 
to  erect  barracks  throughout  the  kingdom  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  thcLLegislature — to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  without  the  direct  proof  of  a 
flagrant  conspiracy  on  one  hand,  or  the  immediate 
danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  other — and,  what  i$ 
still  worse,  to  introduce  the  practice  of  secret  impri'- 
ittmnent,  one  of  the  worst  grievances  under  the  Gallic 
D  3  Monarchy, 
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Monarchy,  whose  practice  in  this  poinfc  we  had  ever 
been  taught  to  consider  with  abhorrence*. 

It 

*  It  was  during  the  debate  on  the  King's  Proclamation,  Tues- 
day, May  51,  1792,  that  the  JVhig  Lords  in  the  House  of  Peers 
eschibited  some  symptoms  of  political  approximation  with  the  Mi« 
nisters  of  the  Crown.  The  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  on  this  occa- 
sion, moved  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  speech  was  ren* 
dered  more  memorable  by  the  assertion,  that  "  the  people  of  this 
country  were  without  grievance  or  oppression  ;  that  they  neither 
felt,  nor  had  reason  to  feel,  any  distress ;  that  there  was  not  one 
man  at  present  unprotected ;  nor  did  he  believe  there  was  one 
who  need  be  unemployed." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  usually  been  considered  as  hos- 
tile to  the  Administralion  of  tl.at  day,  "  considered  the  present 
proclamation  as  an  interference  of  Government  highly  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  security  of  our  most  admi- 
rable constitution.  Educated  (continued  his  Royal  Highness,) 
as  I  have  been  in  its  principles — conceiving  it  as  I  do,  to  be  the 
most  sacred  bequest  from  our  ancestors,  I  hold  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  myself,  and  every  noble  Lord,  to  come  forward  and  support 
the  proper  measures  for  its  defence.  The  matter  at  issue  is,  in  fact, 
whether  the  Constitution  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  maintained  ;  whether 
the  wild  ideas  of  iheor^  are  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of 
established  practice  ;  and  whether  those  laws,  under  which  we  had 
flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years,  were  to  be  subverted  by  a  Be^ 
form  unsanctioned  by  the  people."  The  Prince  ended  by  saying, 
"  I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people ;  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake  so  long  as  I  live ;  and  I 
give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for  a}ncurring  in  this 
wise  and  salutary  address." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  defended  his  conduct  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  so  fiir  as  the  cause  of  reform  was  concerned  ;  but 
the  reform  now  intended  to  be  produced  "was  founded  in  dis- 
content and  dissatis£M:tion*V 
The  Duke  of  Portlaud  said,  V  that  he  must  always  feel  hurt  on 

any 
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It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  insinuate  that  Lord 
S.  was  actuated  by  base  motives.  He  indeed  ac- 
cepted of  a  high  and  responsible  situation — that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — and  apologised  perhaps 
to  himself  for  acting  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  same  man** 
n&r  Admiral  Blake  was  accustomed  to  do  while  serv- 
ing under  Cromwell ;  that  gallant  seaman  being  used 
to  say,  that  his  sole  motive  for  retaining  the  com  - 
mand  under  the  Usurper  was,  *'  to  prevent  foreign  - 
ers  from  fooling  us." 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  witb 
many  peculiar  advantages.    In  the  first  place  he  pos* 

•  •       f 

any  occasion^  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  differ  from  those  whom 
hegetierally  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  act  with,  and  with  whom» 
on  account  of  their  great  talents  and  many  virtues  in  public  and 
private  life,  he  trusttfd  he  should  long  continue  to  be  connected  in 
bonds  of  the  strictest  harmony  and  friendship.  The  proclamation 
had  his  most  unlimited  approbation^  and  the  address  should  have 
his  most  decided  and  unequivocal  support.  He  did  not  conceive 
that  the  object  of  Ministry,  in  advising  the  proclamation^  was  to 
separate  their  opponents,  as  had  been  conjectured ;  he  conceived 
their  object  was  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  those  wicked,  seditious, 
end  if\flammatory  publicqfions,  with  which  the  press  cvety  day 
teemed,  and  which  >vere  so  industriously  disseminated,  with  an 
evident  intention  of  subverting  all  regular  g</vernment,  and  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  tlie  wildest  anarchy,  under  the  name  of  the 
•qua!  rights  of  man/' 

Earl  Spencer  followed  the  noble  Duke  in  the  same  strain.  "  He 
thought  the  proclamation  a  necessary  measure  ;  and,  being  a  pro^^ 
fessed  admirer  of  the  constitution,  considered  every  attempt  to 
innovate  upon  it  as  dangerous,  for  he  was  sure  that  no  coniUtUp> 
tion  could  be  framed  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  to  us  that  hap> 
piness,  and  those  inestimable  blessings,  which  we  at  present 
enjoy/' 

D4  sessed 
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scssed  a  high  character  for  honour,  joined  to  an  un- 
blemished reputation,  in  either  public  or  private  life. 
In  the  next,  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  ob- 
tained that  acmi  of  reputation  of  which  it  can  now 
boast ;  and,  in  the  third,  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
succeed  anobleman,  who,  whatever  his  merits  might 
be,  did  not  possess  any  great  share  of  popularitjfjin 
the  department  over  which  he  presided. 

His  Lordship,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  knowledc^e 
Cff  naval  tactics*^  at  least  as  great  as  could  be  boost- 
ed of  by  his  precursor,  added  much  personal  exer- 
tion, in  which  the  other  was  said  to  have  been  defi- 
cient. An  audience  might  at  all  times  be  procured ; 
representations  were  regularly  attended  to  ;  answers 
were  punctually  returned  to  applicants  ;  and  few  or 
no  commanders  of  eminent  merit  were  allowed  to 
remain  either  unemployed  or  unrewarded.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  officers  of  the  dock-yards  were  re- 
quired to  give  a  more  regular  as  well  as  a  more 
punctual  account  of  their  operations  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  and  so  particular  was 
the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  when 
only  a  few  store  ships  were  fitting  out  dt  Deptford, 

*  The  fact  is,  or  at  least  is  said  to  be,  with  a  very  great  share  of 
probability,  that  a  First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty,  who  may  happen 
not  to  be  a  nautical  man,  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  one  of  the 
other  Lords  Commissioners,  who  has  derived  experience  from  long 
professional  services,  as  his  immediate  adviser,  in  order  to  supply 
any  deficiency  of  practical  knowledge.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  add,  tliat  this  Board  has  always  been  better  regulated  than 
any  other  department  of  the  State. 

he 
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he  has  been  known,  accompanied  by  a  single  sa- 
vant, to  ride  down  from  town  so  early  in  the 
morning,  that  he  has  been  on  the  spot  before  the 
workmen  had  commenced  their  operations.  It  has 
indeed  been  whispered,  that  under  his  Administra^ 
tion  influence  sometimes  prevailed  over  merit  in  the 
conferring  of  favours,  and  this  perhaps,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, might  have  actually  been  the  case ;  but  we 
are  confident  that  if  so,  the  solicitations  of  his  coad- 
jutors, or  the  intervention  of  the  higher  powers,  could 
alone  have  led  him  to  measures  of  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

HisLordship*s  Administration  was  not  incommen- 
surate with  the  just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
people.  No  epoch  in  our  naval  history  has  been 
more  brilliant.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Lord 
St.  Vincent  overcame  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line  ;  that  Lord  Duncan 
conquered,  the  Dutch  squadron  under  Admiral  de 
Winter  ;  and  that  Lord  Nelson  achieved  the  memo* 
rable  victory  over  the  French  at  Aboukir  :  three 
naval  conquests  unrivalled,  in  point  of  consequence, 
of  glory,  and  of  reputation,  by  any  equal  number  in 
our  annals. 

The  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  helm  was  a  sig- 
nal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Administration. 
The  private  motives  which  induced  that  gentleman 
to  take  this  step  are  still  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and 
such  as  have  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  deve- 
loped :  in  respect  to  the  ostensible  one§,  they  have 

neither 
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neither  justified  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  nor  of 
his  opponents. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lord  Spencer  was  al- 
lured to  follow  this  cMmple  by  any  particular  attach- 
ment either  to  the  person  or  principles  of  the  Ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  it  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  mere  point  of  honour  on  the  part  of 
his  Lordship,  his  delicacy  not  permitting  him  to  re- 
main in  office  after  those  with  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  act  had  thought  proper  to  abandon  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Since  this  period  he 
has  spent  his  time  partly  at  Wimbledon  Park,  and 
^rtly  in  a  journey  to  Wales,  whence  he  has  lately 
returned  with  his  son. 

He  has  also  of  late  taken  a  more  active  part  than 
formerly  in  the  parliamentary  debates ;  and  although 
he  seems  to  consider  the  late  aggressions  on  the 
ptrt'of  France  as  fully  justifying  the  present  war, 
he  yet  does  not  appear  to  possess  a  very  high  opi- 
nion either  of  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  the  Ca- 
binet. 

It  may  now  be  necessary  to  consider  Earl  Spencer 
in  another  point  of  view.  He  devotes  much  of  his 
time  to  literary  avocations ;  and  it  was  considered  not 
only  as  a  relaxation,  but  even  as  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation, to  his  Lordship,  after  dispatching  the  multi- 
farious business  incident  to  his  late  important  office, 
to  dedicate  as  much  of  his  leisure  as  possible  to  read- 
ing. Yet  this  is  not  all ;  for  he  may  be  consideped 
not  only  as  an  amateur  but  an  author ,  having  evinced 
a  prevalent  taste  for  compiling  bibliographical  no- 
tices. 
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tices^  and  displayed  much  critical  acumen  in  exhi- 
biting not  only  the  various  readings,  but  the  par- 
ticular emendations,  of  tlie  best  editions  of  the  an- 
cient Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  classics. 

In  addition  to  this,  be  it  recorded  to  his  praise, 
that,  like  the  members  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Med  I  CIS  he  takes  great  delight  in  permitting  his 
books  to  be  exhibited  to  kamed  men,  both  Fordga- 
ers  and  English,  and  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  con- 
verse in  the  most  familiar  manner  ^vben  he  happens 
to  meet  with  them. 

His  Lordship  possesses  two  libraries,  each  of  them 
valuable  in  its  kind.  His  most  numerous  collection 
is  kept  at  his  house  at  Wimbledon  ;  in  town,  the 
more  rare  and  valuable  articles  only  are  preserved. 
Men  not  conversant  with  mattc;rs  of  this  kind  will 
be  astonished  at  the  sums  expended  by  this  noble- 
man ;  and  those  despicable  muck^worms,  who  calcu- 
late the  value  of  wealth  by  its  produce  alone,  will 
not  only  affect  wonder  but  indignation  when  they 
hear  an  instance  of  his  munificence.  Lord  S.  lately 
gave  Edwards,  of  Pall-mall,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  guineas  for  an  original  copy  of 
Dante,  printed  in  the  year  14/^,  notwithstanding  he 
possessed  several  others  of  a  different  date  and  im- 
pression. The  late  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Mews  Gate, 
so  celebrated  for  his  acuteness  in  matters  of  this 
«ort,  is  said  to  have  offered  his  Lordship  no  less  than 
^3,000l.  for  his  collection,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
hundred  volumes  of  original  editions  of  Italian  clas- 
sics.    His  libraries,  however,  are  less  remarkable  for 

their 
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their  size  than  for  the  costly  articles  they  contain, 
and  they  have  been  estimated,  by  the  Bookseller  al- 
luded to  above,  to  be  worth  25,000l.  when  appraised 
at  a  gentlemarCs  price. 

Mr.  Sotheby,  in  his  poem  called  ^^  The  battle  of 
the  Nile,"  has  addressed  the  following  complimen- 
tary lines,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  article, 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  : 

''  TO  EARL  SPENCER, 

"  FIRST    LORD    COMMISSIONER    OF    THE    ADMIRALTY^   &C. 

••  Spencer !  were  mine  the  pow*r,  by  lofty  lays, 
"  Guerdon  of  high  desert^  to  lift  thy  name 

"  On  the  proud  column  of  recording  fame, 
**  I,  \%  bold  notes,  tliat  swell  the  song  of  praise, 
"  Had  tun'd  the  lyre — th'  immortal  meed  be  thine 

••  That  Freedom  wreatlis  the  patriot's  brow  around  ! — 

**  For  at  thy  country's  call  thou,  foremost  found^ 
**  Didst  leave  the  groves  where  science  wont  to  twine 
•*  Thy  chaplet  richly  grac'd  witli  classic  flowers. 

**  Yet  Britain  claims  thy  care : — ^}'et  firmly  guide 
•*  Her  fleets  to  conquest  borne  on  every  tide-— 
"  So  shall  fair  Peace,  with  glory  in  her  train, 
**  Woo  thee  to  Althorp's  tranquil  haunts  again, 
^  And  Victory's  naval  crown  adorn  the  Muses'  bow'n !" 
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THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

LORD  ALVANLEY,  op  ALVANLEY, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP  THE  COMMON  PLEAS^  &C. 

THE  profession  of  the  law  naturally  leads  to 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  an  avenue  to  all 
that  is  most  honourable  in  the  state.  Men  of  great 
talents  soon  attain  eminence  by  it ;  and  even  those 
who  possess  moderate  endowments,  provided  they 
exhibit  but  industry  and  application,  are  sure  of  ac- 
quiring, if  not  any  high  degree  of  eminence,  at 
least  all  that  can  gratify  ambition  or  solace  avarice. 
It  was  formerly  imagined  by  our  wise  forefathers 
that  they  were  priest-ridden,  and  at  the  Reformation 
they  adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  What  priests  were  formerly,  lawyers  arp 
becoming  now ;  they  hover  over  us  at  our  birth  and 
at  our  death  ;  we  cannot  receive  or  assign  an  inch 
of  land  without  their  intervention  ;  we  cannot  enter 
into  any  contract  without  their  presence  ;  and  so 
complex  have  our  fiscal  regulations  become  of  late, 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  apply  to  one  of  them 
before  we  can  with  propriety  affix  our  signature  to 
a  simple  receipt.  This  by  many  will  be  considered 
as  a  nuisance  also  ;  however,  we  wifli  not  to  abate, 
but  to  regulate  it. 

Lord  Alvanley,  better  known  perhaps  as  Sir  R. 
Pepper  Arden,  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  received  the  early  part  of  his  education.  His 
elder  brother,  who  is  still  alive,  inherited  the  bulk 
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of  the  family  estates  in  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire, 
where  he  possesses  two  fine  s^ats,  and,  being  addict- 
ed to  a  country  life,  comes  but  seldom  to  town.  As 
he  remains  a  bachelor,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
his  extensive  possessions  will  revert  to  the  family  o£ 
Lord  A. 

Richard,  being  a  younger  brother,  it  was  deter- 
mined, according  to  the  received  opinions  of  the 
times,  to  give  him  an  education  and  a  profession 
that  would  enable  him  to  create  a  fortune  for  him- 
self. 

He  was  accordingly  entered  of  Trinity  Cpllege, 
Catnbridge,  where,  to  adopt  the  language  of  aeon- 
temporary,  *^  his  convivial  talents  have  left  behind 
them  an  impression  infinitely  more  durable  in  aca- 
demic tablets,  than  more  useful  and  valuable  accom- 
plishments. The  True  Blue  Club  was  accustomed 
to  consider  him  as  its  chief  ornament  and  first  sup- 
port.    Pr^esidium  et  dulce  decus. 

^^  The  last  revision  of  the  restHctions,  which  this 
old  and  respectable  society  thought  proper  to  place 
upon  her  fellows,  were  principally  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arden,  who,  while  he  was  forming 
statutes  for  binding  so  confined  a  circle,  probably 
had  little  thoughts  that  he  would  afterwards  be  en- 
gaged in  framing  laws  for  a  mighty  empire.  Per- 
haps too,  (it  is  illiberally  added)  it  were  safer  had 
he  and  his  friends  contented  themselves  to  see  his 
abilities  exerted  in  a  sphere  where  they  were  so 
early  and  happily  distinguished." 

Whether  Mr.  Arden  took  an  academic  degree  or 
not,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining^ 

2  but 
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but  it  k  most  probable  that  be  did  so  on  many 
accounts^  more  especially  as  it  tended  to  abridge 
the  probationary  period  allotted  to  him  in  his  future 
vocation.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  came  to  town  early 
in  life,  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and, 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  students^  eat  hit 
way  to  the  bar.  Like  most  young  men,  too,  his  pro- 
gress at  first  was  not  very  considerable,  and  what 
little  practice  he  obtained  was  confined  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  There,  however,  he  never  procured 
any  great  eminence  as  a  pleader,  and  his  businesses 
a  draftsman  was  on  the  whole  inconsiderable. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr.  A.  took  jt 
step  that  proved  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  his 
private  happiness,  but  also  to  his  settlement,  and 
perhaps  to  his  advancement,  in  life.  Itie  event  we 
allude  to  was  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bootle,  ^Sm 
daughter  of  Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle,  Esq.  M.P« 
a  gentleman  who  possessed  considerable  estates  ia  n 
county*  where  part  of  his  own  family  possessions 
were,  situate.  This  fertile  subject  afforded  many 
opportunities  for  the  good-natured  raillery  of  his 
friends,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were  bachelors^ 
who  joked  with  him  about  the  desperate  ieap  of  ma- 
trimony, and  affected  to  admire  the  sternness  of  his 
resolution.  From  compliments  of  this  kind  be  con- 
trived to  extricale  himself^  in  a  manner  no  less 
whimacal  than  victorious ;  being  accustomed  to  re- 
mark, with  his  wonted  jocularity,  that  "  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  content  ivith  his  new  state,  for  if 

his  immediate  views  at    the  bar  were  not  much 

- 

♦  Cheshire. 

mended^ 
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mendeci,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  his  chamber  prac^ 
tice  would  be  far  more  considerable.*' 

We  suspect  that  this  was  true  in  more  than  one 
sense,  and  that  the  jest  and  the  fact  were  equally 
good  ;  for  soon  after  this  we  find  the  professional  ex- 
ertions of  Mr  Arden  more  frequently  called  forth  to 
public  view,  and  the  number  of  his  briefs  and  his 
clients  increasing  considerably.  We  also  find  him, 
at  the  time  he  was  practising  in  the  Courts  below, 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thus  enabled,  while  arguing  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  laws  in  one  part  of  Westminster  Hall,  td 
assist  in  the  enacting  of  them  in  another. 

This  elevation,  as  well  as  the  sudden  success  of 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  in  his  forensick  em* 
ployments,  have  been  attributed  by  some  solely  to 
Mr.'' Arden's  connubial  connexions ;  but  we  believe 
that  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  will 
feadily  assign  a  different  cause. 

Although  a  junior  to  himself,  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Pitt  at  Ciambridge,  who  was  con- 
sidered, even  during  his  father's  life-time,  and  while 
but  a  boy  himself,  as 

*^    ALTBRA    SPES    TROJ^." 

How  far  he  may  have  disappointed  the  predictions  of 
his  friends,  or  realized  the  prophecies  of  his  enemies, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  here  to  hint :  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark,  without  alluding  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner to  Mr.  A.  that  his  patronage  has  led  to  tiie  ad- 
vancement of  many  men  who  might  otherwise  have 
*^  strutted  and  fretted  their  day'*  upon  the  political 
stage,  and  then  been  heard  of  no  more.  This  per- 
haps 
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haps  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  per- 
son in  question,  but  it  certainly  was  a  fortunate  cir* 
cumstance  for  him,  that,  in  addition  to  an  early  ac- 
quaintance at  college,  he  possessed  a  thousand  other 
Jhcilittes  of  cementing  a  friendship,  which,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear,  yet  actually  tell  for  far  more 
than  they  import.  Among  these  then  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  circumstance  of  frequenting  the  same 
coffee-house,  and  of  residing  in  the  same  inn  of 
court*,  in  the  same  buildings,  and  even  on  the  same 
staircase,  with  the  late  Premier.  This  led  to  din- 
ners and  convivial  parties  ;  and,  as  they  were  both 
professional  men,  they  accustomed  themselves  to 
walk  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  afterwards  as- 
cend the  long  and  portentous  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  together. 

It  is  but  just  to  observe,  however,  that,  so  early 
as  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Arden  had  not  only  aspired 
to,  and  obtained  a  silk  gown,  but  even  become  Soli- 
citor Generalf,  a  post  leading  to  the  first  legal  offices 
in  the  State.  The  next  rise  was  to  the  still  more  im- 
portant station  of  Attorney  General ;  and,  in  the 
year  1788,  he  was  nominated  Master  of  the  Rolls 
by  one  Chancellor ;♦:,  to  the  great  displeasure,  as  has 
been  said,  of  another||.  "  On  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Kenyon  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench,**  says  a. writer  already  quoted,  "  Sir  Pepper 

*  Lincoln's  Inn. 
f  This  took  place  when  the  present  Lord  Ken)^on  was  appoint- 
ed Attorney  General. 

J  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  |1  LordThurlow. 

1801-2.  E  was 
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was  secured  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  sedlongo 
proximus  mtervallo.  They  who  recollect  the  circum- 
stances  that  attended  this  nomination,  are  not,  at  the 
same  time,  unacquainted  with  the  ditFerences  that  so 
long  raged  betweep  the  two  Chancellors  previous  to 
the  dernier  adjustment  of  it.  iiir  Pepper,  in  the  in- 
terim, was  bandied  from  the  Chancery  to  the  Exche- 
quer, and  from  the  Exchequer  again  to  Chancery, 
in  a  very  pitiable  suspense  ;  but  was  at  length  con- 
firmed in  the  appointment,  notoriously  in  the  teeth 
of  an  authority  which  had  often  been  disputed,  but 
never  before  vanquished, 

'^  In  his  official  capacity  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden 
had  littleopport  unity  of  distinguishing  himself  i  for  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  legal 
Purveyor  for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  cause  of 
objection  that  existed  before  his  election  to  office 
has  not  yet,  nor,  in  the  general  opinion,  can  ever  be, 
removed.  It  was  not  any  political  contention  that 
barred  the  path-way  of  Sir  Pepper  to  the  Rolls,  Mr. 
Pitt's  right  of  interference  in  law  distributions  being 
never  argued.  Not-the  appointment  but  the  appointed 
was  the  object  of  resistance.  In  the  Chancellor's 
absence  from  the  Court  we  have,  therefore,  never 
been  surprised  that  Mr.  Justice  Duller  should  have 
uniformly  filled  the  temporary  seat  ;  which  speaks, 
as  plainly  as  actions  can,  the  sentiments  of  the  first 
law  authority  in  this  countiy  respecting  the  abilities 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  now  in  being.  The 
Chancellor's  saying  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  question  of 
merit,  not  on  the  merit  of  the  question,  was  as  strong^ 

as 
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as  usual  r  ^'  I  care  not,"  observed  he,  "  whom  the 
devil  you  appoint^  so  you  do  not  appoint  one  who 
instead  of  lightening  my  burden,  will  heave  his  own 
d — ned  wallet  upon  my  shoulders/' 

In  diredl  opposition  to  the  above,  it  ought  in  can- 
dour to  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has ,  ever  more 
faithfully  discharged  the  high  and  important  func- 
tions of  Master  of  the  Rolls  than  the  person  in 
question ;  his  character  has  always  been  unim- 
peached,  and  his  integrity  has  ever  remained  unques- 
tioned by  the  numerous  suitors  in  his  court. 

Having  hitherto  mentioned  Lord  Alvanley  as  a. 
lawyer  only,  it  may  not  be  now  amiss  to  contemplate 
him  in  another  capacity.  His  first  entrance  into 
parliament  was  as  a  burgess  for  Hastings,  but  he  af- 
serwards  sat  for  the  city  of  Bath,  and  has  always  ac- 
quitted himself  in  a  creditable  manner  as  a  legislator, 
carefully  avoiding  those  personal  altercations,  those 
rancorous  retorts,  and  that  bitterness  of  invective, 
which  the  partizans  of  both  sides  of  the  house  but 
too  often  display. 

We  find  him  employed  in  his  senatorial  capacity, 
in  1792,  respecting  a  subject  he  was  admirably  qua- 
lified to  decide  upon,  in  consequence  of  his  profes- 
sional avocations.  What  we  allude  to  respects  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  as 
it  demonstrates  either  that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  or  that  the 
influence  of  that  court  has  extended  in  a  surprising 
manner,  we  shall  recite  the  particulars. 

Sir  R.  ?•  Arden  stated  that,  ^^  in  the  year  1732, 
E2  the 
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th6  sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  suitors  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  General, 
amounted  to  1,^41,4331.  The  Accountant  Gene- 
ral had  then  two  clerks  to  assist  him  in  doing  his 
business,  and  a  third  clerk  was  added  in  the  year 
1764.  In  1768  the  effects  of  the  suitors  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  increased  from  1, 24 J, 4331. 
to  5,000,0001,  when  a  fourth  clerk  was  assigned 
him.  At  present  the  money  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  property  of  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  General, 
amounted  to  11,592,6741.  8s.  gd.  and  the  dead 
cash  to  659,0001.  Notwithstanding  this  prodigious 
increase  no  additional  clerks  have  been  assigned  to 
tlie  Accountant  General,  though  it  was  evident  that 
his  business  was  prodigiously  increased  ;  and  there- 
fore one  object  he  had  in  view  in  bringing  in  a  bill 
was  to  give  the  Accountant  G^eneral  three  additional 
clerks,  and  some  additional  salaries  to  those  clerks 
which  he  already  had,  and  who  were  usefully  and 
laboriously  employed  through  the  whole  year. 

"  Another  object  of  this  bill  was,  to  provide  for 
the  Masters  in  Chancery  proper  offices,  not  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Masters  themselves,  but  in 
order  to  have  a  repository  for  all  the  papers  belonging 
to  suitors  in  causes  under  their  cognizance." 

A  bill  was  brought  in  accordingly,  and  every  thing 
regulated  in  it  conformably  to  the  opinions  of  the 
then  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

There  is  one  great  question,  highly  interesting  ta 
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allthefriends  of  humanity,  which  inan eminent  degree 
exhibits  the  heart  of  every  man  engaged  in  it,  and 
for  which,  to  our  utter  astonishment.  Sir  R.  P.  Arden 
was  but  a  very  tame  and  moderate  advocate.  It  will 
be  readily  imagined  that  we  now  allude  to  the  slave 
trade.  When  Mr.  Dundas,  who  has  been  accused 
of  having  completely  strangled  this  foster-child^ 
which  he  at  one  time  affected  to  nurse  and  protect, 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  Fri- 
day, April  27,  179^,  "  to  consider  further  means  for 
its  abolition,'*  Lord  Momington  rose,  and,  after  la- 
menting the  fate  of  his  former  motion,  prayed  for  a 
speedy  termination  of  a  traffic  which  had  been  al- 
ready condemned  as  criminal^  inasmuch  as  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  added,  that,  had  he  followed  his  feelings,  he 
should  have  proposed  the  immediate  total  abolition 
of  this  odious,  abominable,  insufferable,  hateful  trade! 
and  he  was  sorry  that  *^  so  inflimous,  so  bloody  a 
traffic  should  exist  for  one  hour."  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a 
vtry  able  and  eloquent  speech,  lamented  that  "  his 
efforts  had  not  hitherto  been  successful"  respecting 
this  infamous  trade,  and  entered  into  a  display  of 
horrors,  which  had  a  prodigious  effect  both  on  the 
house  and  the  public,  and  produced  unutterable  asto- 
nishment in  the  minds  of  all  shrewd  men,  when  they 
considered  that  he  had  carried  the  most  unpalatable 
and  unpopular  measures  by  a  large  majority,  while 
he  had  never  bnce  failed  but  in  the  cause  of  outraged 
humanity  ! 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  R.  P.  Arden)  rose 
£  3  immediately 
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immediately  after  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  he  paid  many 
high  compliments  ;  he  said,  that  he  wished  to  vote 
for  the  question  that  his  ^^  right  honourable  friend" 
adopted,  and  he  willingly  attributed  to  his  conduct 
every  degree  of  credit. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands  were 
subjects,  it  was  true,  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
but  they  were  certainly  qualified  subjects.  In  w^hat 
relation  were  they  subjects  ?  Not  by  compulsion  or 
force,  biit  by  the  ties  of  union,  and  the  bond  of  in- 
terest ;  the  moment  the  bond  was  dissolved,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  compact.  The  West  India  colo- 
nists, under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  had  laid  out  large  sums, 
and  embjirked  in  the  trade  which  that  house  was 
about  to  put  an  end  to.  Sir  Richard  stated,  that  we 
had  kept  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies 
in  our  hands,  and  we  had  a  right  undoubtedly  so  to 
do.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  called  for  an 
answer  in  certain  points,  but  he  declared  it  was  to- 
tally out  of  his  power  to  give  any,  because  he  dared 
not  enter  the  lists  with  him,  as  he  should  have  no 
chance  in  such  a  controversy.  The  moment  Ame- 
rica ceased  to  belong  to  us,  he  observed,  it  was  fair 
for  us  to  say,  as  we  had  said  to  the  West  India 
islands,  "  You  shall  not  be  supplied  fi^om  thence ; 
we  will  supply  you  with  provisions  :"  and  the  fact 
was,  we  had  supplied  the  islands  ever  since.  Sir 
Richard  adverted  to  the  arguments  of  last  year,  and 
contended  that  they  differed  greatly  from  those  used 
now.    It  was  shocking  to  relate  what  bad  last  year 
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been  urged,  that  the  merchants  or  planters  in  some 
islands,  after  they  had  worked  the  slaves  into  a  state 
of  infirmity  and  wretchedness,  transferred  them  to 
others  for  prompt  payment.  He  was  (he  said)  for  a 
gradual  abolition,  because  that  was  (he  believed) 
practicable  ;  and  he  was  convinced,  if  we  could  not 
abolish  the  trade  with  the  free  will  of  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  we  could  not  effect  any  abolition  at  all. 
He  declared  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  1793,  because 
he  knew  that  all  he  could  do  would  not  prevent  the. 
abridgment  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  proper 
period  of  postponement." 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  was  far  more  decisive 
on  another  occasion,  in  which  indeed  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  more  nearly  interested. 

Our  late  Ministers  either  were,  or  affected  to  be, 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  contempt  and  disgrace  into 
which  their  administration  had  fallen  soon  after  the 
French  revolution.  They  propagated  this  alarm  at 
first  only  among  their  immediate  partizans;  they  then 
recurred  to  the  Executive  Government,  and  commu- 
nicated, through  that  channel,  their  fears  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  being  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  a  lawyer  of  considerable  standing,  was 
of  course  coUvSul  ted  on,  and  advocated,  the  measures 
then  adopted  in  consequence  of  these  events.  We 
accordingly  find,  that  when  Mr.  Dundas,  on  Friday 
May  25,  1792,  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  which 
was  for  the  House  to  take  the  King's  proclamation 
into  consideration,  on  the  proclamation  being  read, 

E4  Sir 
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Sir  Richard  immediately  arose,  atid  ^^  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction/' called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  paper  before  them. 

*  "  That  satisfaction  arose  from  a  confident  hope  he  had,  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  measure  was  issued,  and  what  he  in- 
tended to  move  on  it,  would  meet  with  a  warm  and  general  con- 
currence in  that  house,  and  with  the  public.  He  hoped  that» 
whatever  differences  might  exist  amongst  many  honourable  mem- 
bers of  that  house  upon  some  points,  they  would  all  agree  in  this. 
He  trusted  they  were  all  actuated  by  a  dutiful  and  loyal  obedience 
to  the  King,  and  had  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  law  ;  and  that  they  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure 
both  against  all  the  attempts  of  designing  persons,  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  the  one,  or  degrade  and  viliify  the  other. 

"  He  trusted  that  every  man  who  heard  him  would  be  ready, 
by  his  vote  this  night,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  the  crown  was  an  essential  part  of  tlie  constitution ; 
and  that  its  dignity  and  just  prerogatives  ouglit  to  J>e  maintained ; 
that  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  was  calculated  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  that  the  laws  should  derive 
energy  from  the  submission  of  those  for  whose  welfare  they  were 
enacted,  and  that  tiiis  energy  must  be  destroyed  if  the  magistrates, 
who  were  appointed  to  execute  them,  were  treated  with  dis- 
respect. 

'^  Thtt  proclamation  said,  that  divers  wicked  and  seditious 
writings  have  been  printed,  published,  and  industriously  dis- 
persed, tending  to  excite  tumult  and  disorder,  by  endeavouring 
to  raise  groundless  jealousies  and  discontents  in  the  minds  of  his 
]KTajesty*s  subjects ;  which,  in  other  words,  tended  to  create  sus- 
picions, and  to  entertain  principles  that  were  utterly  subversive  of 
civil  society,  and  that  subordination,  without  which  a  state  could 
not  exist.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  needless  in  him  to  dwell 
on  the  consequence  of  such  writings,  for  they  were  obvious.  The 

•  Thi»  sketch  is  taken,  verbatim,  from  an  account  of  the  debates,  printed  in 
1792,  to  avoid  the  posftibility  of  error  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  tlit 
Editor.  •^  *     *'* 
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constitution  of  tliis  country  had  challenged  the  examination  of  the 
wisest  heads;  natives  and  foreigners  had  united  in  its  praise,  and, 
what  was  still  more,  the  happy  efiects  were  viisible  iirom  the  throne 
to  the  cottage. 

''It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  thai  such  publica- 
tions should  meet  with  the  contempt  they  merited^  and  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion  ;  but  sorry  he  wa^  to  observe^  that  it  was  true 
that  there  were,  in  this  country,  not  only  persons  who  promoted 
the  circulation  of  thdse  publications,  and  that  bodies  of  men  were 
formed  who  held  forth  principles  of  the  roost  dangerous  nature  as 
objects  of  example  and  imitation,  and  recommended  them  to  the 
perusal  and  attention  of  the  people,  much  to  the  danger  of  the 
present  form  of  our  government,  but  also  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  every  individual  in  this  country  to  what  wai  denomir 
nated  abuses  and  grievances,  and  preferred  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries  to  that  under  whicii  we  at  present  had 
the  happiness  to  live. 

"  For  this  most  dangerous  and  wicked  purpose  correspondences 
were  held  by  persons  in  this  country  with  tliose  in  foreign  parts, 
for  the  effectual  overthrow  of  this  happy  state.  In  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  he  appealed  to  every  man  in  that  house,  whether 
the  Executive  Government  of  this  country  had  not  acted  wisely  In 
taking  the  measures  they  had  against  the  further  proceedings  of 
such  dangerous  doctrines  r  When  he  saw  in  this  country  such 
correspondence  with  foreign  nations,  and  when  he  reflected  on 
what  had  lately  happened  in  a  foreign  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  ihe  principles  to  which  he  alluded,  and  when 
he  had  reason  to  fear  that  misery  would  be  the  result  of  it,  and 
when  he  frequently  heard  some  discussions  on  the  subject,  and 
knew  that  notice  had  been  given  of  an  intention  to  renew  it, 
whatever  might  he  the  result  of  the  whole,  it  was  enough  for 
him  to  say,  that  such  discussions  at  this  time  were  dangerous, 
and  that  such  a  situation  as  this  is,  required  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  to  preserve  it  from  alteration. 

*'  He  recollected  a  part  of  the  speech  of  an  honourable  Baronet, 
(Sir  James  Murray)  who  had  seconded  the  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session :  that  part  of  that  speech  gave  him  great 
pleasure  in  the  recollection,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  time  it  was 

delivered. 
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delivered.  It  was,  "That  there  was  a  great  and  leading  distinc- 
tion between  the  constitution  of  this  country  and  the  old  consti- 
tution of  France.  The  French  had  destroyed  theirs,  because  it 
was  essentially  a  bmd  constitution — we  should  preserve  ours  be- 
cause k  was  essentially  a  good  one/*  Then  why  were  the  people 
«f  this  country  to  have  their  attention  witlidrawn  from  the  con- 
tenplation  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy,  and  visionary  theories 
hM  out  to  rhem,  by  whidi  all  the  blessings  they  now  have  might 
be  lost  ?  for  such  was  the  tendency  of  many  publications  of  which 
His  Majesty,  in  his  royal  proclamation,  took  notice. 

<*  The  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  he  thought  the  people 
tiiould  be  taught  to  avoid  the  perusal  of  all  publications  what- 
ever that  had  any  dangerous  tendency.  Some  of  them  were  spe- 
doiisly  worded,  but  they  covertly  meant,  and  aimed  at,  the  de. 
fltrnction  of  our  form  of  government.  They  bad  been  circulated 
with  great  industry  through  schools  and  seminaries  of  leaming^; 
and  if  they  began  to  make  a  progress  towards  the  conversion  of 
M«ie  young  persons,  it  was  high  time  for  Government  to  look 
into  what  probably  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  publica- 
tions*  He  did  not,  he  affirmed,  go  too  far  when  he  said  this : 
and  the  house,  he  believed,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion,  when 
be  should  read  to  them  an  extract  from  one  of  these  publications, 
which  was,  "  That  all  gorernment  njjas  tyranny,  that  all  kings  xvere 
tyrmitt,  and  their  subjects  slaves"  This  wa% not  indirectly,  but 
directly  an  attack  upon  all  Governments  whatever.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  doctrine,  if  followed,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
M  moral  obligation — a  dissolution  of  the  tie  by  which  man  was 
bound  in  civil  society — an  end  to  all  civil  connexions — all  con- 
■exion  of  obedience  and  gratitude  for  security  and  protection. 
All  this  he  stated  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  these  attempts, 
if  they  shoukl  succeed.  The  conduct  of  every  good  man  should 
lend  to  suppress  these  attempts.  Such  a  man  would  find  himself 
bound  to,  and  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  religion  and  morality,  and  make  the  law  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  every  manner  possible 
to  discountenance  these  principles,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
lesiit  every  thing  that  might  endanger  the  public  tranquillity ;  in 

short. 
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9hoTi,  to  counteract  these  poisonous  publications,  which  bad  been 
to  industriously  ciiculated. 

*'  It  was  not  possible  for  persons,  who  countenanced  sudi 
publications  as  ihose  to  which  he  was  alluding,  to  say  that  thej 
were  friends  to  the  British  constitution ;  for  those  writings  had 
been  loud  in  praise  of  one  which  had  been  lately  established,  a 
constitution  which  had  but  little  in  common  with  ours.  If  th^ 
praise  bestowed  uiK)n  it  meant  any  thing,  it  meant  this,  that  the 
French  constitution  was  a  model  which  we  ought  to  adopt  or 
imitate.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  men,  who  were  friends 
to  the  British  constitution,  could  ever  think  of  fashioning  it  after 
such  a  model,  which  would  completely  subvert  it.  Here  Sir 
Pepper  quoted  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Burke's  book  upon  the  French 
revolution,  expressive  of  that  right  honourable  Gentleman's  ap« 
prehension  of  the  efiect  of  the  zeal,  fraud,  and  ignorance,  of  per* 
tons  calling  themselves  rtformers.  The  learned  Gentleman  then 
said,  that  he  could  notthink  the  Executive  Government  were  wrong 
in  this  case ;  nor  did  he  think  that  the  proclamation  they  had  heard 
read  would  appear  improper  in  the  opinion  of  the  house.  To  this 
purport  he  had  Yisen  in  order  to  move,  that  an  address  might  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  That  his  faithful  Commons  had  taken  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  proclamation  which  had  been  laid  before  them  ; 
that  they  assured  his  Majesty  of  the  sense  they  had  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's goodness,  and  could  not  see  without  indignation  the  attempts 
made  to  alienate  the  aflfcction  of  his  r.ubjects  from  his  Majesty's 
person  and  government ;  that  they  conceived  all  the  manifold  ad« 
vantages  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  Majesty  and  his  an- 
cestors, were  derived  from  a  well-regulated  freedom,  and  not 
from  the  adoption  of  any  delusive  theories,  such  as  were  recom- 
mended to  notice  in  the  seditious  publications  to  which  the  pro* 
clamation  alluded. 

**  That  the  nation  concurred  in  an  universal  sentiment,  that 
real  liberty  was  only  to  be  found  under  die  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
that  our  well-poised  legisbture,  and  mixed  form  of  government, 
was  the  best  calculated  for  the  general  happiness  of  society,  and 
for  preserving  those  distinctions  which  gave  employment,  which 
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orged  ambition,  and  which  afforded  itability  and  welfare  to  the 
whole  ;  that,  as  a  collective  body,  they  were  interested  to  support 
the  constitution,  as  by  law  established,  and  the  King,  with  the  ut- 
nost  effort  of  a  free  aiid  loyal  people.'' 

The  zeal  and  loyalty  of  Sir  P.  Arden  did  not  fail 
at  length  to  be  rewarded,  for  no  sooner  did  the  late 
Ministry  talk  seriously  of  retiring,  than  a  fair  open- 
ing was  made  for  many  of  their  friends.  As  there 
was  a  large  family  estate  in  reversion,  no  doubts 
were  entertained  but  that  a  patent  of  nobility  would 
be  granted  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  this  was  not 
all,  for  he  not  only  received  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of 
the  united  kingdom,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron 
Alvanley,  of  Alvanley,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester,  May  22,  1801*,  but  one  of  the  highest 
cxffices  appertaining  to  his  profession  was  soon  after 
i^onferred  upon  him.  We  accordingly  find  that, 
when  Lord  Eldon  surrendered  the  place  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  on  his  advancement 
to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Alvan* 
ley  was  appointed  his  successor,  having  been  previ- 
ously elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  coif.-f* 

It 

*  Whitehall,  May  22,   1801. 
**  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unto  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Knight,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title,  of  Ba- 
Kon  Alvanley,  of  Alvanley,  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Chester." 
t  Whitehall,  May  ^0,   1801. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
having  on  the  2Istof  May  instant  surrendered  the  oflfice  of  Chief 

Justice 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  rather  a  hovd  ritii* 
ation  for  one  accustomed  to  the  proceedings  of  Ihe 
civil  law,  for  having  been  brought  up  in  the  Court, 
of  Chancery,  the  practice  and  decisions  of  our  mu- 
nicipal code  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Kenyon  was  con- 
fessedly in  the  same  predicament  when  he  was  call- 
ed to  preside  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and 
what  is  conclusive  in  respect  to  this  subject,  is  the 
plain  matter  of  fact,  that  Lord  Ardeh  has  already 
acted  for  some  years  as  a  judge  in  Westminster  Hall, 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself. 

Although  no  one  has  borne  his  honours  with  more 
meekness  than  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  yet  few 
men  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  ma- 
lignity and  the  darts  of  ridicule.  One  satirist  has 
pored  over  Shakespeare,  in  order  to  introduce  a  lu- 
dicrous passage  about  a  forest*  that  had  an  imme- 

Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cominon  Pleas,  and  the  King  having  been 
pleased  to  order  a  writ,  commanding  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Pepper  Arden,  Knight,  to  take  upon  him  the  state  and  degree  of 
a  Serjeant  at  Law,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Lincohi's  Inn  Hall,  (pursuant  to  the  statute  ol  the  39th  of 
his  present  Majesty,  cap.  113)  on  Friday  the22d  day  of  this  instant 
May,  where  his  writ  being  read,  tlie  usual  oaths  were  admi- 
nistered to  him.*' 

Whiteliall,  May  SO,  1801. 
"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  and  appoint  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Knight,  Serjeant  at  Law,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  surrender  of  John 
Lord  Eldon.'' 

•  The  forest  of  Arden* 

diate 
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diate  allusion  to  his  name ;  while  another,  becoming 
still  more  personal,  exclaims  with  Juvenal, 

''  Npn  cuicunque  datum  est,  habere  Nasum  [*' 

A  timely  allusion  to  the  dial-plate  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  joined  to  an  unfortunate  Christian 
name,*  have  also  exposed  him  to  the  wit  of 
the  authors  of  the  "Rolliad;"-!-  but,  from  the 
known 

*  Pepper, 
f  Some  resolutions  having  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  the  then  At- 
torney General,  looking  at  the  dial  of  the  clock,  observed  with 
much  good  humour,  that  "  they  were  entitled  to  no  respect,  as 
thehdus«  was  at  sixes  and  sevens  "  This  provoked  the  following 
Murcastic  lines,  which  are  mentioned,  not  on  account  of  their  truth,  • 
but  their  humour. 

"  When  thisj  shall  point,  the  hour,  the  hour  of  question  come. 
Mutes  shall  find  voice,  and  orators  be  dumb  : 
This,  if  in  lengthened  parle  the  night  they  pass. 
Shall  fiirnish  still  his  opening  to  Dundas. 
So  Pitt,  when  "hearhims"  flag,  shall  oft  supply 
The  cheer-trap  trick  of  stale  apology  ; 
And  strange  to  tell !  in  Nature's  spite  provoke 
Hot  Ar  DEN  once  to  blunder  at  a  joke.'' 

As  the  followingj^i/  d^espiit  by  the  same  author  contains  some 
prqfessional  wit,  we  shall  transcribe  part  of  it,  avoiding  every  thing 
that  might  give  personal  offence. 

No.  VIII.    PROBATIONARY  ODE. 
Bjf  the  Attorney  General. 
I. 
'^ Indite,  my  Muse! — indite!  subpccna'd  is  thy  lyre! 
The  praises  to  record  which  rules  of  Court  require ! 
Tis  thou,  O  Clio  !  Muse  divine. 
And  best  of  all  the  Counsel  Nine, 

t  The  band  or  index  of  the  clock. 

Must 
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kndtm  good  nature  of  the  person  in  question,  we 

have  no  doubt  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  in 

the  laugh. 

The 

Must  pkad  my  cause ! — rr;**Great  H  at  f  i  e  l  d  's  Cs  c  i  l  bidt 

me  sing . 

The  tallest,  fittest  man  to  walk  before  the  Kjng  Ir-p- 

'    '  II.      "  .     ^  ],   '    '. 

Of  Salubury's  Earls  the  first  (so  tells  th*  historic' page), 
'Twas  NatureV  will  to  make  mbit  wondeHuify  sage  ; 
But  theo»  as  if  too  liberal  to  his  mtod,     * ! 
She  made  him  crook'd  before  and  crook'd  behind.^ 
Tis  not,  thank  Heaven ;  my  Cecil,  so  with  thee  ; 

Thou  last  of  Cecils,  but  unlike  the  first ;  ■    ■ 
Thy  body  bears  no  markM  deformity  ;— 
The  gods  decreed^  and  jzidgmetU  xvas  reversed  f 
For  veins  of  science  are  like  veins  of  gold ! 
Pure  for  a  time  they  run ; 

They  end  as  they  begun 

Alas !  in  nothing  but  a  heap  of  mould ! 

III. 
Shall  I  by  eloquence  controul. 
Or  challenge  send  to  mighty  Rolls^ 

Whene'er  on  Peen  he  vents  his  gall } 

UpM  my  hands  to  pull  his  nose^ 

And  twist  and  pinch  it  till  it  grows 

Like  mine,  aside,  and  small  ? 

Say  by  whzt  process  may  I  once  obtain 

A  verdict.  Lord,  nor  let  me  sue  in  vain  ! 

In  Commons,  and  in  Courts  below. 

My  actions  have  been  try'd  5— -• 
The  Clients  who  pay  most,  you  know. 
Retain  the  strongest  side ! 

*  Rapin  obaerres,  that  Robert  Cedi,  the  finC  Earl  of  Salisbwy,  was  of  % 
great  genius;  and,  though  crooked  before  and  bebind>  Nature topplied  the 
defca  with  aeUe  eAdowmeati  of  mind. 

Trot 
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The  imputation  of  X^rd  Alvanley  stands  too iilgb 
ki  the  public  estMaatioix  to  be  assailed  in  this  man- 
ner :  equivocal  and  suspicious  characters  cannot  sur- 
vive a  jest ;  but,  with  men  of  reputation  and  inte- 
grity, paper  shot,  such  as  this,  drop  harmless  from 
their  buckler. 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gammon  Pleas 

is  particularly  amiable  in  every  relation  of  life,     A 

good  father  and  a  good  husband,  he  unites  and 

blends  with  these  the  character  of  a  good  friend. 

-• :-  • , No 

True  to  fliese  terms  I  preached  in  politics  for  Pitt, 

And  KenrjoH^  law  maintained  against  his  Sovereign^  vmt^ 

What  though  my  father  be  a  porpus. 

He  mj^y  be  mov'd  by  Habeas  Coi-pus 

Or  by  a  call,  whene'er  the  state. 

Or  Pitt,  reqaires  his  vote  and  weight— 

I  tender  hail  for  Bootle^i  warm  support 

Of  all  the  plans  of  Ministers  and  Court ! 

IV. 

And  oh  !  should  Mrs.  Ardcn  bless  me  with  a  child, 

A  lovely  boy,  as  beauteous  as  myself  and  mild ; 

The  little  Pepper  would  some  caudle  lack  : 

Then  think  of  Arden's  wife. 

My  pretty  Plaintiff's  life. 

The  best  of  caudle's  made  of  best  of  sack  ! 

Let  thy  decree 

But  favour  me, 

My  hills  and  hriefs,  rehvtters,  and  detainers, 

To  Archy  Pil  resign. 

Without  a  fee  or  fine. 

Attachments,  replications,  and  retainers ! 

To  Juries  Bench,  Exchequer,  Seals, 

To  Chanc'ry  Court,  and  Lords,  Til  bid  adieu  ; 

No  more  demurrers  nor  appeals  ; 

My  writs  of  error  shall  be  judg'd  by  you. 

V,  And 
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No  one  possesses  a  more  generous  disposition,  no 
one  keeps  a  more  hospitable  board.  Even  those  who 
blame  his  politics  do  not  disallow  his  integrity  ;  ahd. 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  his  incorruptibility  as 
a  judge  will  long  continue  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
suitors  of  the  court  over  which  he  presides. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  would  be  un- 
just wholly  to  omit  the  mention  of  Lady  Alvanley, 
^s  she  possesses  many  amiable  virtues,  and  has  been 
long  knowiv  by  her  extensive  and  judicious  chari- 
tJte6. 


JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE,  A.M.  M.P. 

TO  sacrifice  fortune  to  principle ;  to  immolate 
ambition  at  the  shrine  of  duty  ;  to  offer  up  a  man's 
best  hopes  and  expectation*?,  his  health  and  his  com- 
forts, on  the  altar  of  his  country  ;  these  are  no  corn- 

V. 

And  if  perchance  great  Doctor  Arnold  should  retire, 
Fatigu'd  wiib  all  the  troubles  of  St.  James's  choir. 
My  Odes  two  merits  shall  unite  ; 
BEARCROFT,*my  friend. 
His  aid  will  lend. 
And  set  to  music  all  I  write  : 
Let  then  the  Chamberlain,  without  a  flaw. 
For  June  the  fourth  prepare. 
The  praises  of  the  Kingi 
In  legal  lays  to  sing. 
Until  they  rend  the  air. 
And  prove  my  equal  fame  in  poesy  and  latv  ! 

•  This  gentleman  is  a  great  performer  on  the  piano-ibrtc^  ^i  well  at  Hit 
tpcakiiig-truropet  and  Jew's  harp., 

1801-a*  F  nioii 
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mon,  no  ordinary  efforts  :  bat  when  they  are  ac- 
companied by  fines,  persecution,  and  imprisonment  i 
whien  death  and  confiscation  stare  him  in  the  face, 
our  astonishment  will  naturally  be  increased,  and 
common  minds  will  be  found  to  hesitatie  between 
wonder  and  approbation.  Concerning  men  of  this 
description,  a  future  age  will  be  eager  in  its  inquiries, 
and  it  is  befitting  that  the  curiosity  of  the  present 
should  not  be  wholly  disappointed.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  man  existing  in  this  country  who  possesses  a 
fairer  claim  to  be  enrolled  among  its  Public  Cha- 
racters than  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  personal  delicacy  alone,  on  the  part  of 
the  Editor,  who  possesses  ample  materials,  that  has 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  detailing  the  particulars. 
Had  not  Mr.  Tooke  become  a  member  of  the  Bri- 
tish legislature,  this  account  should  never  have  found 
its  way  to  the  press  during  his  life-time. 

John  Home  Tooke  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Home,  a  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  Westminster,  who  attained 
.  considerable  opulence,  and  became  well  known  as 
Treasurer  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  a  noble  and 
extensive  charity,  in  the  success  of  which  his  de- 
scendant, who  is  one  of  the  governors,  has  always 
exerted  himself  with  a  kind  of  hereditary  predilec- 
tion. Young  Mr.  Home  enjoyed  the  best  education 
that  his  native  city,  or  perhaps  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, could  afford,  having  been  sent  to  Westminster 
school  *  at  an  early  age,  and  no  doubt  meeting, 

*  The  Editor  has  heard  that,  previously  to  this  he  attended  an 
Sicadein^  in  Solio  Square^  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

while 
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while  there,  with  all  the  equalizing  gradations  expe-- 
rienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Dean's  Yard,  by  the  heir  of 
a  duke  as  well  as  by  the  son  of  a  peasant ;  thus 
rising  in  gradation  from  the  humble  state  of  ^fag 
to  the  dignity  and  consequence  of  an  upper  boy. 

It  was  soon  remarked  that  Home  possessed  consi- 
derable talents  and  application;  but  these  were  only 
exerted  on  extraordinary  occasions,  for  at  other  times 
he  was  rather  indolent ;  and  so  chary  indeed  was  he 
of  his  abilities  and  his  industry,  that  he  was  often 
accustomed  to  employ  lads  of  inferior  capacity  to 
perform  his  tasks  for  him.  The  question  is  still  un- 
decided as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  a  public 
over  a  private  education ;  but  such  as  contend  for 
^  the  manly  mind,  the  ingenuous  manners,  and  the 
practical  knowledge,  excited,  elicited,  and  diffused 
by  the  former,  will  doubtless  be  eager  to  add  this, 
to  many  other  instances,  in  behalf  of  their  favourite 
hypothesis. 

Mr.  Home  at  the  usual  age  removed  to  Eton,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
by  the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks,  the  keenness  of 
his  wit,  and  the  severity  of  his  satire — satire  never 
exerted  but  against  what  either  was,  or  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  an  abuse.  From  this  celebrated  school^ 
the  cradle  of  so  many  men  of  worth  and  talent,  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St.  Johns 
College,  in  1754. 

In  addition  to  his  former  character,  he  now  added 
that  of  unslbating  industry,  and,  instead  of  giving 
himself  up  to  the  dissipation  that  too  frequently  ch[^- 

F  2  ractcrizGS 
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tacterizes  and  disgraces  our  two  universities,  and 
often  induces  parents  to  send  their  children  for 
education  either  to  Scotland  or  Germany,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  studies  with  extraordinary  assiduity. 
Even  at  that  period  he  is  supposed  to  have  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  formation  and  construction 
of  his  native  language,  and  to  have  meditated  the* 
plan,  from  which  afterwards  he  derived  so  much  ce- 
lebrity in  his  EnEA  nXEPOENTA.* 

Mn  H.  was  destined  by  his  family  for  the  church, 
and  this  gracious  mother  appeared  ready  to  stretch 
forth  her  willing  arms  to  receive  him  ;  indeed,  he 
was  wooed  in  no  common  form,  for  he  soon  enjoyed 
the  immediate  view  of  her  choicest  preferments ; 
and,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  occurrence  of  some 
singular  events,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he 
might  at  this  moment  have  reclined  at  his  ease 
within  the  stall  of  a  golden  prebend,  or  perhaps  have 
exhibited  his  mitred  head  with  the  Watsons,  the 
Douglasses,  and  the  Porteuses,  in  the  cathedral  of 
H  diocese,  and  the  upper  house  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Home  having  entered  into  holy  orders  while 
yet  a  very  young  man,  obtained  the  living  or  cha^ 
pelry  of  Brentford.  But  this  was  intended  merely  as 
a  debutj  for,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  fairer 
and  better  prospects  were  pointed  out  to  him.  His 
family  possessed  considerable  interest,  some  of  his 

*  While  at  Cambridge  Mr.  Home  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
and  il  is  not  a  liitle  remarkable  that  this  was  attcmplec!  to  be  with* 
held  by  Lord  Mumford,  a  relation  of  the  nobleman  (Lord  Temple) 
who  afterwards  opposed  his  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

relations 
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relations  enjoyed  appointments  at  court,  and  one  of 
them  held  a  confidential  situation  about  a  Great  Per- 
sonage. In  short,  it  was^so  contrived,  that  a  certain 
Duke  was  to  make  a  nominal  application  to  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  behalf,  which  was  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  ecclesiastical  preferment.*  Matters  were 
in  this  train,  when  some  unexpected  events  of  a 
public  nature  ensued,  and  dashed  the  yet  untasted 
cup  from  his  lips  ! 

The  commencement  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign 
was  such  as  seemed  to  augur  the  most  happy  prospects 
to  the  nation.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  had 
carried  the  triumphant  arms  of  Britain  to  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  we  were  victorious  in  every 
sea,  and  both  hemispheres  acknowledged  our  supe- 
rior skill,  bravery,  and  good  fortune.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  young  prince,  who  justly  gloried  in  being 
born  a  "  Briton,"  by  contributing  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges,  already  seemed  to  exhibit  a  wish 
to  keep  the  fountain  of  public  justice  pure  and  un- 
polluted, and  thus  promised  to  become  the  guardian 
of  that  constitution  which  his  ancestors  were  called 
in,  and  he  himself  sworn,  to  protect.  A  sudden 
change,  however,  took  place  in  his  councils,  and 
jiew  men  and  new  measures  were  recurred  to. 

This  extraordinary  event  was  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  impression  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mn 

■  P II        .        I      I   .1  ,m  %    '     '  ■      >'■■■■■ 

*  Mr.  Home  was  promiscU  that  he  should  be  appointed  one  of 
i}>e  chaplains  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  prospect  of  such  other  pre* 
fermtni  »s  w»s  suSpienl  to  satisfy  his  wif  hei» 

F3  Wilkes, 
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Wilkes,  then  member  for  Aylesbury,  by  a  general 
warrant,  afterwards  declared  to  be  illegal,  called 
forth  the  energies  of  the  nation,  and  awakened  a 
degree  of  jealousy  that  has  never  since  been  allowed 
to  subside, 

Mr.  Home  was  abroad  when  this  occurrence  took 
place ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles,  and  in- 
herited the  spirit,  of  an  Englishman,  his  heart  wai 
alive  to  every  thing  that  affected  either  the  honour 
or  the  liberties  of  his  country :  perhaps  the  contrast 
witnessed  in  the  various  states  through  which  he 
passed  during  his  travels,  made  his  own  still  dearer 
to  him,  from  the  recollection  that  its  boasted  pre- 
eminence originated  in,  and  could  alone  be  pre- 
served by,  the  freedom  of  its  government.  During 
the  subsequent  exile  of  Mr.  Wilkes  he  visited  him 
at  Paris  ;  and,  when  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
represent  the  city  of  London  in  1768,  Mr.  Home, 
at  his  own  risk,  opened  houses  for  him  at  Brentford, 
supported  his  interests,  procured  him  a  multitude  of 
friends,  and  finally  enabled  him  to  triumph,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  returned  to  Parliament  as  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
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•  "  I  found  you,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
in  1771 «  after  that  gentleman  had  treated  him  with  no  common, 
xlegree  of  ingratitude)  in  the  most  hopeless  state :  an  outlaw ; 
plunged  in  the  deepest  distress  ;  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  din- 
grace  ;  forsaken  by  all  your  friends,  and  shunned  by  every  thing 
that  called  itself  a  gentleman,  at  a  time  when  very  honest  men, 
who  could   distinguish  between  you  and  your  cause,  and  who 

feared 
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It  must  be  allowed,  on  all  bands>  that  the  private 
character  of  Mr,  Wilkes  was  far  from  being  imma- 
culate ;  his  cause  however  was  unexceptionable,  and 
no  man  knew  better  than  Mr.  Home  how  to  discri- 
minate between  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  latter 
to  the  former : 

''  I  was  your  friend  only  for  the  sake  of  the  public  cause :  that 
reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  so  far  as  it  remains,  so  far 
am  I  still  your  friend :  and  therefore  I  said,  in  my  first  letter, 
''  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  ought,  and  how  hx  they 
ought  fiot,  to  support  you."  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great 
delinquents  who  have  corrupted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of 
justice,  who  have  encouraged,  pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder  : 
to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the  constitution,  and  by  salutary 
provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  :  to  replace  once  more, 
not  the  administration  and  execution,  for  which  they  are  very 
unfit,  but  the  checks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  tho 
governed  : 

"  For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  Iheir 
happiness,  so  far  the  Devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the 
people.  For  a  human  instrument  they  should  go  further;  he 
should  not  only  be  supported,  but  thanked  and  rewarded,  for  iho 
good  which  perhaps  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  encouragement  to 
others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend,  having  gained 
their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and 
entice  them  to  an   idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuading 

feared  no  danger,  yet  feared  the  ridicule  attending  a  probable  de« 

feat. 

"  Happily  we  succeeded,  and  I  leave  you  by  repeated  elections 

the  legal  representative  of  Middlesex,  an  alderman  pf  London, 

and  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  richer  than  whei^  I  first  knew 

you ;  myself  by  many  degrees  poorer  than  I  was  before ;  and  I 

pretend  to  have  been  a  Utile  instrumental  in  all  these  changes  of 

your  situation.'' 

F4  them 
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them  that  what  he  suggested  was  ihdr  vaice^'^and  their  roicc  the 
voice  qf  God  : 

"  If  he  should  attempt  to  obstruct  every  thing  that  leads  to  their 
security  and  happiness,  and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that 
tends  only  to  his  own  emolument : 

*'  If,  when — the  cause — the  cause — reverberates  on  their  ears,. 
he  should  divert  them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them 
towards  the  opposite  unfaithful  echo : 

"  If  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  en- 
joyment, would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the 
people,  who  should  save  them  from  his  snares,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  true  object  of  their  constitutional  worship,  expressed 
in  these  words  of  Holy  Writ  (for  to  me  it  is  so).  Hex,  lex  loguats; 
lex,  rex  muius.  This  is — the  cause — tlie  cause — To  make  this 
union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  far  as  the 
support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the 
warmest:  but  all  the  lines  of  your  projects  are  drawn  towards  a 
different  centre — ^yourself;  and  if,  with  a  good  intention,  I  have 
been  diligent  to  gain  you  powers  which  may  be  perverted  to  mis- 
chief, I  am  bound  to  be  doubly  diligent  to  prevent  their  being  so 
employed." 

Mr.  Tooke's  rupture  with  Mr.  Wilkes  soon  after 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  celebrated  Junius, 
a  name  that  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this  country 
while  the  English  language  continues  to  be  that  of 
the  nation.  In  a  letter  addressed  "  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,"  dated  July  9,  177 J,  Mr.T.  is 
accused  of  apostacy,  and  the  dereliction  of  all  his 
former  political  principles.  This  assertion  did  not 
remain  long  uncontradicted,  for  in  four  days  after- 
wards the  memorable  reply,  beginning  with  ^^ Farce, 
Comedy,  and  Tragedy, — IVilkes,  Foote,  and  Junius, 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  Parson, 
are  fearful  odds,*'  &c.  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. 
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tiser.  After  alluding  to  the  insinuasions  that  had  been 
thrown  out  in  respect  to  his  "  new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration,"  and  professing  "  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence to  their  measures,  he  continues  thus  : 

'*  Yuu  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance,  or  to  losp 
your  credit  for  veracity.  You  roust  produce  facts ;  surmise  and 
general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for 
proofs.  You  have  every  advantage,  and  I  have  every  disadvan- 
tage. YfAi  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name :  all  parties,  both  in 
and  otif  of  administration,  have  their  reasons  (whicli  I  shall  re- 
Iale>ier€afler)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me;  and  the 
e^Iar  prejudice  was  as  strongly  in  your  favour,  as  it  is  violent 
against  the  parson. 

**  Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  (adds  he)  it  is  neidier 
painful,  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business 
who  does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such 
an  event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connexions, 
I  have  sacriticed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only  return 
I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead  a  sense- 
Less  multitude,  is  barely  that  they  have  not  torn  m?  in  pieces. 
That  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and  a  source  of 
more  real  satisfaction  tl.an  honours  or  prosperity.  I  can  practi<;e 
before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my  youth ;  nor  shall  I 
ever  forget  ti»e  words  of  my  ancient  monitor     ■ 

"  Tis  the  last  key-stone 

"  That  makes  the  arch  :  the  rest  that  were  put 

*'  Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 

"  Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark!  then  men 

"  Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 

"  It  was  erected  ;  and  still  walking  under, 

**  Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonfler ! " 

In  the  rejoinder  to  this  letter  the  wary  Junius  was 
for  the  first  time  thrown  off  his  guard,  for  he  talks 
wildly  about  the  folly  of  professions,  while  he  him- 
self is  fighting  under  a  mask,  and  roundly  asserts 

that 
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that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  *^  as  long  as  h6 
is  a  thorn  in  the  King's  side."  The  keen,  searching 
eye  of  Mr.  Tooke  soon  discovered  the  opening 
afforded  him  by  his  antagonist,  and  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

"  Sore  this  Junius  (says  he)  must  imagine  his  readers  as  void  of 
understanding  as  he  is  of  modesty  !  Where  shali  we  find  the 
standard  of  his  integrity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  measure  the  conduct 
of  this  lurkiug  assassin  ? And  he  says  this  to  me,  whose  con- 
duct, wkerever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been  as  direct  and 
open  and  public  as  my  words :  I  have  not,  like  him,  concealed 
myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  out  of  the  window  ; 
nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from  afar ;  but  publiclf 
mixed  in  the  battle,  and  shared  the  danger. 

"  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon  com^ 
plaint  of  injury  ?  What  printer  have  I  desired  to  conceal  me? 
In  the  infinite  variety  of  business  I  have  been  concerned,  where  it 
is  not  easy  to  be  faultless,  which  of  my  actions  can  he  arraign  ? 
To  what  danger  has  any  man  been  exposed  which  I  have  not 
faced  ?  Information,  action,  imprisonment,  or  death  f  What  labour 
have  I  refused  ?  What  expence  have  I  declined  ?  What  pleasure- 
have  I  not  renounced  ?  But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs, 
"  measures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their 
professions ;"  himself  all  the  while  being  nothing  but  professions, 
and  those  too  anonymous/  The  political  ignorance,  or  wilful 
falsehood,  of  this  declaimer  is  extreme:  his  own  fonner  letters 
justify  both  my  conduct  and  those  whom  his  last  letter  abuses  ;  for 
the  public  measures  which  Junius  has  been  all  along  defending 
were  ours  whom  he  attacks;  and  the  uniform  opposer  of  those 
measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  bad  actions  and  intentions 
he  endeavours  to  screen. 

"  Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse,  and,  quit- 
ting his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenge,  accuse  me  of  vanity, 
and  call  this  defence  boasting.  I  own  I  have  a  pride  to  see  statues 
decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred,  for  measures  and 
actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst  those  who  coun- 
felled  and  caused  them  are  cswecratcd  and  bsulted.  The  darkness 

ui 
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Iti  which  Janios  thinkx  himself  shrowded,  has  not  concealed  him  ; 
nor  the  artifice  of  only  attacking  under  tliat  signature  those  he 
would  pull  down  (whilst  he  recommends  by  other  means  those 
he  would  have  j)romoted]  disguise  from  me  whose  partisan 
he  is. 

''  When  Lord  Chatham  can  forgive  the  aukward  situation  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  he  was  designedly  placed  by 
the  thanks  to  him  from  the  city  ;  and  when  Wilkes's  name  ceaset- 
to  be  necessary  to  Lord  Rockingham  to  keep  up  a  clamour  against 
the  persons  of  the  ministry,  without  obliging  the  different  factions 
now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselves  beforehand  to  some  certain 
points,  and  to  stipulate  some  precise  advantages  to  the  public ; 
then  and  not  till  then,  may  those  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the 
approbation  of  Junius. 

"  The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to 
their  interest,  by  endeavours  for  those  stipulations  which  have 
made  us  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition,  as  to  those  in  ad* 
ministration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till  some  years  hence» 
when  the  public  will  look  back  and  see  how  shamefully  they  hav« 
been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts  they  were  made  to  lose  the 
goldcti  opportunity  of  preventing  what  they  will  surely  experience 
—a  change  of  ministers,  without  a  material  change  of  measures, 
and  without  any  security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

"  But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constitution  ? 
He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles.  As  a  public 
man,  he  must  ever  condemn  any  measure  which  may  tend  acci- 
dentally to  gratify  the  Sovereign  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  sup- 
ported and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts  (no  matter  how  ridiculous 
and  mischievous  his  projects)  as  long  as  fie  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  King's  side  /—The  cause  of  the  country,  it  seems,  in  the 
opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely  to  vex  the  King;  and  any  rascal  is 
to  be  supported  in  any  roguery,  provided  he  can  thereby  plant  a 
thorn  in  the  King's  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction, 
and  the  last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chat- 
ham has  been  ill-treated  by  the  King,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  the  pillow  on  which 
Junius  will  ''rest  his  resentment;"  and  .the  public  are  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  Government  from  mere  motives  of  personal  en- 
mity 
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miiy  to  the  Sovereign  ! These  are  the  avowed  principles  of  the. 

man  who,  in  the  same  letter,  says,  "  if  ever  he  should  be  con« 
*'  vinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy  Wilkes,  he  shaH 
"  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  declare  to- 
"  the  world  tliat  he  deiipises  roe  somewhat  less  than  he  does  at 
"  present !"  Had  I  ever  acted  from  personal  afiection  or  enmity 
to  Mr.  Wilkes  I  should  justly  be  despised :  but  what  does  he 
deserve  whose  avowed  motive  is  personal  enmity  to  the  Sovereign  ? 
The  contempt  which  I  should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and 
glaring  inconsistency  of  Junius,  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  ab- 
horrence of  his  principle.  The  right  divitie  and  sacredne$$  qfkittgs 
is  to  me  senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  if  he 
found  himself  placed  opposite  to  the  King  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other  man's. 
I  go  ^iher ;  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not  have  waited 
for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty  ;  I  would 
have  sought  him  through  the  ranks;  and,  without  the  least  per- 
sonal enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece  into  his  bosom  ratlitr  than 
into  any  other  man's. 

"  Tiie  King,  whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  government, 
deserves  death  from  the  hand  of  every  subject.  And  should  such 
a  time  arrive,  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  say.  But,  till  then, 
my  attachment  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  Sovereign  shall 
ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of  his  flatterers. 
I  would  offend  the  Sovereign  with  as  much  reluctance  as  the  pa- 
rent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  whole  family  made 
it  necessary,  so  far  and  no  farther,  I  would  oflend  him  without 
remorse." 

This  celebrated  letter*  was  dated  July  31,  1771, 
and  to  it  no  direct  reply  was  given  ;  indeed  Junius 
did  not  resume  his  labours  until  August  15,  when 
he  addressed  an  epistle — not  to  Mr.  Home,  but 
"  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser/'     This  cir* 

^  It  constitutes  Letter  LIII.  of  the  collection  publiehed  by 
H.  S.  Woodfall,  in  2. vols.  12mo. 

curastance 
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cutnstance  is  alluded  to  in  Mr.  H/s  parting  letter, 
dated  August  17,  1771>  in  which  he  says, 

"  I  congratulate  yo\x.  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  wonted 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate  your 
labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  communicate 
to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Trulh  needs  no  ornament;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil  is  deformity. 

"  You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption.  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied  with 
abuse,  and  re-asserted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for  proofs. 
You  reply  again  with  abuse  only,  and  drop  ycur  accusation.  In 
your  fortnight's  letter  there  is  not  one  word  upon  the  subject  of 
my  corruption. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
cqndescension,  and  to  a  grateful  public  and  honest  ministry  for 
all  the  fiaivours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter,  I 
am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit ;  and,  since 
you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  a  deliberata 
lye  in  my  favour,  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable  donation,  why 
may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (if  you  do  not  forget  you 
ever  mentioned  my  name  with  disrespect)  make  the  same  acknowr-  ^ 
ledgroent  for  what  yx)u  have  said  to  my  prejudice  ? — This  second 
recantation  will  perhaps  be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition  ; 
but  should  you  decline  it,  you  will  only  aflTord  one  more  instance, 
bow  much  easier  it  is  to  begenerous  than  just,  and  tliat  men  are 
sometimes  bountiful  who  are  not  honest. 

"  At  all  events  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your  panegyric  as 
Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I  shall  have  none  ;  but  over 
my  grave  it  will  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  '  Home's  situa« 
tion  did  not  cnrrespond  with  his  intentions.' 

"  John  Horne." 

From  this  contest  the  recreant  Junius  withdrew, 
not  without  some  share  of  disgrace  ;  and  the  writer 
who  had  foiled  Sir  William  Draper,  terrified  Lord 
Mansfield^  exposed  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  as* 

2  sailed 
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sailed  the  throne  itself  with  a  torrent  of  reproach, 
felt  for  the  first  time  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Soon  after  this,  new  and  still  more  important  ob- 
jects  began  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Mr.  Home.  The 
American  war,  that  fruitful  source  of  so  many 
crimes  and  so  many  misfortunes,  was  now  prepar- 
ing to  deluge  one  country  with  blood  and  another 
with  corruption.  Among  the  most  strenuous  op- 
posers  of  this  measure,  no  one  displayed  more  zeal, 
more  ability,  or  more  information,  than  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  Reconsidered  the  "  war**  on  our 
part  as  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice ;  and  what  was 
stated  to  be  *^  rebellion,*'  he  contemplated  as  a  le- 
gal and  constitutional  resistance  to  oppression. 
Accordingly  when  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  took 
place,  he  opened  a  subscription,  and  advertized  in 
the  public  newspapers  for  the  relief  of  our  unfortu- 
nate brethren  in  America  *^  basely  murdered  by  the 
British  troops.'*  No  sooner  had  the  present  Mr. 
Pitt  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and,  like  the 
Jewish  Legislator  of  old,  got  a  glimpse  of  the  land 
of  promise^  than  he  testified  an  equal  degree  of  ab- 
horrence, and  expressed  himself  in  language  to  the 
full  as  bold  and  decisive.  Mark,  however,  the  con- 
trast, gentle  Reader  !  the  one  rose  to  the  very  first 
offices  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  his  patriotism, 
and  then  forgot  "  the  means  by  which  he  did  as- 
cend," while  the  other  was  prosecuted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General,  and  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  suffered  a  long  con- 
finement. 4 

All 
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All  the  avenues  to  clerical  preferment  being  closed, 
and  even  the  inclination  perhaps  annihilated,  Mr. 
Home  had  thrown  off  his  gown,  and  conceived  that 
he  had  become  again  a  layman.  He  had  accordingly 
resigned  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford,  after  having 
been  in  possession  of  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
and  now  kept  his  commons  regularly  as  a  student  of 
the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.*  For  the  pro- 
fession of  the  bar  few  men,  since  the  tiRie  of  Lord 
Coke,  have  been  better  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 
education,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  this  gentle- 
man speak,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  relative  to 
questions,  whether  of  technical  import,  or  such  as 
involve  the  objects  of  general  justice,  but  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  would  have  made,  what  we  have 
not  possessed  since  the  days  of  Glynn  and  Dunning, 
a  great  constitutional  lawyer. 

After  his  name  had  remained  for  a  certain  time  on 
the  books  of  the  society,  the  day  for  a  call  to  the  bar 
at  length  elapsed ;  indeed  the  usual  period  was  short- 
ened in  consequence  of  the  degree  of  A.M.  which 
he  had  obtained  while  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  world,  however,  the  Benchers 
of  that  inn  objected  to  his  admission — not  on  ac- 
count of  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  abilities — not 
for  want  of  recommendation — not  in  consequence  of 
any  suspicion  annexed  to  his  moral  character,  which 
has  always  been  allowed  to  be  unimpeachable — but 
because  he  had  been  in  holy  orders  I 

*  Mr.  Home  Tooke  entered  hinwelf  of  the  Inner  Tcraple  in 
J756. 

During 
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During  a  former  period  of  our  history,  the  clergy, 
being  the  only  learned  body  of  men  in  the  nation, 
became  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  of  the  state,  and 
to  this  very  day  the  name  *  of  one  of  the  officers, 
and  the  coifs  of  all  the  Seijeants,  either  on  or  off  the 
bench,  still  testify  the  fact.  Soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion it  became  the  policy  of  the  times  to  separate  the 
two  professions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  all-grasp- 
ing power  of  the  church  should  not  monopolize  every 
thing  both  here  and  hereafter  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Mr.Tooke,  a  gentleman  who  had  resigned  his  pre- 
fermenty  this  policy  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  de- 
cision that  secluded  him  from  the  operation  of  his 
functions  in  a  new  profession,  was  considered  as 
highly  barbarous  and  unjust.  Indeed,  although  se- 
cret influence  had  been  recurred  to  on  this  occasion, 
the  vote  of  the  Benchers  was  not  unanimous,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  have  since  been  candid 
enough  to  declare  that  they  were  misled,  and  most 
heartily  repented  of  their  conduct ! 

Although  Mr.  Tooke  had  formerly  excluded  him- 
self from  the  pulpit,  and  was  prevented  by  a  harsh 
and  violent  resolution  from  appearing  at  the  bar ; 
although  he  did  not  possess  a  seat  in  parliament, 
either  hereditary  or  elective,  and  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  usual  means  of  announcing  his  opinions,  yet 
his  countenance  and  support  were  of  considerable 
weight.  This  appeared  evident  on  the  coalition  be- 
tween Kir.  Fox  and  Lord  North  ;  and  it  is  not  a 

*  Clerk  of  the  Court,  from  his  being  originally  Ciericut,  or  on« 
in  holy  orders. 

little 
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llttld  singular,  that  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman; 
during  whose  administration  he  was  seized  and  tried 
for  his  life,  with  many  circumstances  of  unexampled 
bitterness,  after  expressing  the  highest  personal  re- 
spect forhim,.  at  a  public  meeting,  actually  conducted 
him  to  his  carriage  during  a  shower^  and  held  his 
own  hat  over  his  head  "  for  fear  the  winds  of  Hea<« 
vcn  should  bldw  tdo  rudely,"  declaring  that  he  ought 
to  be  careful  of  the  health  of  a  man  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  commonwealth  ! ! ! 

In  1790  Mr.  Tooke  suddenly  became  a  candidate 
for  Westminster,  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Hood,  who  expected  to  be  chosen  without  op-^ 
position.*     On  this  occasion  he  did  ndt  declare  hi j 

intention^ 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorable  Petition  presented 
fcoon  afler  the  election :  it  wz%  of  coiirse^  considered  by  the 
Speaker  ai  highly  indecorous  dnd  scandalous. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  GreXt  Britaiw^ 
ih  ParIiament  assembled. 
*'  The  Petition  of  Jotis  HoAnb  TdoKK,  Esq. 
"  Shezveth, 

"  Tf lAl"  your  Petitioner  now  is,  arid  at  the  time  af  the  last 
election  for  Westnlihster  was,  an  elector  for  Westminster,  and  a 
Candidate  td  ^ep^esent  the  said  city  and  liberty  in  the  present  Par- 
liament. Thai  in  the  said  city  and  liberty  there  sire  seventeeii 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-ond  householder^,  rated  in  th^ 
parish  books,  unrepresented  iii  Parliament,  and  without  the  meant 
of  being  represented  therein ;  although,  by  direct  and  indirect 
Uxation,  they  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  state  very  consi« 
derably  more  thaii  thbse  who  ierid  a  hundred  members  to  Patlia* 
irient.  That  at  each  of  the  thrcd  kst  elections  for  Westminster 
(viz.  in  1784,  in  17^8,  and  in  179CJ)  notoriously  deliberate  out- 
rage, and  purpcfsely  armed  violence,  \^as  dscd ;  $x\d  Ai  each  61 

ld01*2i  G  ihes# 
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intentions  until  the  very  morning  of  the  poll,  wheri 

the  following  hand-bill  made  its  appearance : 

"To 

these  elections  murder  was  commllted  :  That  for  these  past  out*^ 
rages,  as  if  there  were  no  Attorney  Geueral,  no  Government,  and 
no  Legislature  in  the  land,  not  the  least  redress  has  been  obtained, 
nor  the  least  punishment,  nor  even  the  least  censure,  inflicted ; 
nor  has  any  remedy  whatever  been  appointed,  or  attempted,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  outrages  in  future.'  That  at  the 
election  for  Westminster  a  scrutiny  was  deraainled  in  behalf  of 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  which  was  granted  on  the  17lh  of  May,  1784-, 
and,  with  the  approbation  or  direction  of  the  then  House  of 
Commons,  was  continued  till  the  3d  of  March  17*85,  when  at 
very  small  comparative  progress  having  been  made  (viz.  through 
the  small  parish  of  St.  Ann«,  and  not  entirely  through  St.  Mar-* 
tin's,  leaving  totally  untouched  the  parishes  of  St.  George,  St. 
J.^mes,  St.  Margaret,  St.  John,  St  Paul  Covent  Garden,  St. 
Mary  le  Strand,  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Martin  le  Grand)  the 
laid  scrutiny  was,  by  the  direction  or  approbation  of  the  Houte 
of  Commons,  rclinquislied  without  efibct,  after  having  lasted  ten 
months,  and  with  an  expence  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray  of  many 
tliousand  pounds  more  than  appears  by  some  late  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  to  be  the  allowed  average  price  of  a  perpetual  seat  itt 
the  House  (if  Commons,  tu/iere  seats  for  legislation  are  as  notoriously, 
^c,  SfC. 

"That,  on  tlie  election  for  Westminster  in  1788,  there  being 
an  absolute  and  experienced  impossibility  of  deteimining  the 
choice  of  the  electors  by  a  scrutiny,  before  the  returning  officer, 
a  petition  against  the  return  was  presented  to  the  tlien  House  cf 
Commons  by  Lord  Hood,  and  another  petition  also  against  the 
return  was  presented  by  certain  electors  of  Westminster ;  and  a 
committee  was  consequently  appointed,  which  commenced  its 
proceedings  on  Friday,  April  the  Sd,  1789,  and  continued  tilf 
June  18th,  178^,  when  tlie  committee,  as  able  and  respectable. 
as  ever  were  sworn  to  try  and  determine  the  matter  of  any  peti- 
tion, on  their  oaths,  "  Resolved,  That,  from  tlie  progress  which 
Ibe  committee  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make^  since  the  commence- 
I  ment 
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'»ToTHt  ELECTORS  07  WESTMINSTER. 
"  Gentlemen, 
**  I  THINK  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion  to  solicit  your 
Vt)ies,  to  represent  you  in  the  ensuing  Parliament. 

"The 

ment  of  tiieir  proceedings,  as  well  as  from  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  different  circumstances  relating  to  the  cause,  a  final 
decision  on  the  business  before  then!  cannot  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  and  that  not  improbably  the  wholo 
of  the  present  Parliament  may  be  consumed  in  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive litigation. — Resolved,  That,  from  the  necessary  length 
of  the  preceding,  and  from  the  appro^h  of  a  general  election; 
which  must  occur  not  later  thsln  spring  1791  (nearly  two  years 
ttiore),  tlie  prosecution  of  the  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioners, prbmises  to  be  fruitless^  as  far  as  it  respects  the  reprie- 
^ntation  of^  Westminster  in  the  present  Parliament. — Resolved, 
That  it  be  recommended  to  the  petitioners  to  withdraw  their  pe- 
titions under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.''  That  noiJ) 
withstanding  this  eJttraOrdinary,  and  perhaps  unpsLralleled,  appli- 
cation from  a  court  of  justice  t6  its  suitors.  Lord  Hood  and  the 
blher  petitioners  having  refused  tb  withdraw  their  respective  pe- 
titions, the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  continued  till  July  the 
6th,  1789,  when  a  very  small  comparative  progress  having  been 
made,  the  petitiicmers,  frdm  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of 
any  decision  by  the  Committee,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
petitions,  without  any  efiect^  or  tendency  towards  effect,  after  a 
tedious  and  expensive  litigation  of  tliree  months  and  three  days; 
iind  with  an  expence  to  the  petitioning  candidate  of  more  than 
14,0001. 

"  That,  under  these  circumstances>  as  the  Petitioner  declined 
demanding  a  scrutiny  before  the  returning  officer,  so  is  he  com- 
pelled to  disclaim  all  scrutiny  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  for,  although  the  act  of  the  10th  of  George  II.  by 
Whioh  the  said  Committee  is  stppoinied,  recites,  in  its  preamble, 
ihat  ''  Whereas  the  preseilt  mode  of  decision  upon  petitions^ 
complaining  of  undue  elections,  Or  returns  of  members  to  serve 
in  PurJiament,    frequently  obstructs  public  business,    occasions 

G  2  much 
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"  The  evident  junction  of  two  contending  parties,  in  order  id 
seize,  with  an  irresistible  hand,  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  to  deprive  you  even  of  that  shadow  of  election 
to  which  they  have  lately  reduced  ^ou,  calls  aloud  on  every  in- 
dependent mind  to  firustrate  such  attempts,  and  makes  me,  for  the 

first  time  in  my  life,  a  Candidate. 

•a  do 

much  expence,  trouble,  and  delay  to  the  parties,  &c.  (or  remedy 
thereof,  &c/^  yei  it  would  be  less  expensive  and  less  ruinous  to 
the  Petitioner  to  be  impeached,  even  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  impeachments,  and  to  be  convicted  too  of 
real  crimes,  than  to  be  guilty  of  attempting  to  obtain  justice  for 
bimself,  and  the  injured  electors  of  Westminster,  by  the  only 
mode  which  the  new  remedial  statute  of  the  10th  of  George  III. 
has  appointed  for  that  purpose,  however  well  adapted  that  mode 
of  decision  may  be  to  settle  the  disputed  claims  of  the  proprietors 
of  small  boroughs,  for  whose  usurped  dnd  smuggled  interests 
alone  the  framers  of  that  bill,  and  of  those  bills  which  have  since 
been  built  upon  it,  seem  to  have  had  any  real  concern. 

"  That  by  the  9th  of  Anne,  chap.  5th,  the  right  of  electors 
(before  unlimited  by  qualification  in  the  objects  of  their  choice) 
h  restricted,  in  cities  and  boroughs,  tc^  citizens  and  burgesses  re^ 
spectively,  having  an  estate,  freehold  or  copyhold,  for  their  own 
respective  lives,  of  the  annual  value  of  three  hundred  pounds 
above  reprizes.  That  this  very  moderate  restriction,  however 
vicious  in  its  principle,  leaving  all  citizens  and  burgesses  eligible' 
possessing  life  estates,  freehold  or  copyhold,  of  the  annual  value 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  will  henceforth  serve  only  as  a  snare  to 
the  candidate,  and  a  mockery  of  the  electors,  if  such  candidate, 
possessing  a  life  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  must  ex- 
pend fifty  thousand  pounds  (and  there  is  no  probable  appearance 
tiiat  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient)  in  attempt-^ 
ing,  by  a  tedious,  expensive,  and  inefi'ectual  litigation,  to  sustain 
the  choice  of  his  constituents,  and  to  prove  himself  duly  elected. 

'*  That  though  your  Petitioner  complains  (as  he  hereby  does) 
of  the  undue  election  and  return  of  Lord  Hood,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  to  this  present  Parliament,  for  the 
city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  yet  is  your  Petitioner^  by  a  per- 
secution 
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*'  I  do  not  solicit  your  favour,  but  I  invite  you,  and  afford 
you  an  opportunity,  to  do  yourselves  justice,  and  to  give  me  an 
example  (which  vvas  never  more  necessary)  against  the  prevailing 
and  destructive  spirit  of  personal  party,  which  has  nearly  extin- 
guished all  national  and  public  principle. 

"  The  enormoiis  sums  expended,  and  the  infamous  practices  at 
the  two  last  elections  for  Westminster — open  bribery,  violence, 

with  the  scandalous  chicane  of  a  tedious, 

unfinished,  and  ineffectual  scrutiny,  and  a  tedious,  unfinished, 
and  ineffectual  petition — are  too  flagrant  and  notorious  to  be  de- 
nied or  palliated  by  either  party ;  and  the  only  refuge  of  eadi 
has  been  to  shift  off  the  criminality  upon  the  other.  Upon  whom 
and  how  will  they  shift  off  the  common  criminality,  equally  heavy 
on  them  both,  that  neither  of  them  has  made  even  the  smallest  at- 
tempt, by  an  easy,  parliamentary,  and  constitutional,  method,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices  in  future } 

**  If  the  revenue  is  threatened  to  be  defrauded  in  the  smallest 

article, 

secution  and  proscription  of  more  than  twenty  years,  disabled 
from  making  that  pecuniary  sacrifice,  which  by  the  present  new 
mode  of  investigation  is  (and  ought  not  to  be)  necessary,  effectut 
ally  to  prove  such  undue  return ;  and  yet  your  Petitioner  fully 
trusts,  that  notwithstanding  a  very  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ((or  so  it  continues  to  be  styled)  are  not,  as  they 

ought  to  be,  elected  by  the 

.     .     .     .     .     .     •    and  must  therefore  naturally  and  necessarily 

have  a  •  .  ,  .  .  against  a  £iir  and  real  representation 
of  the  people,  yet  your  Petitioner  fully  trusts,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  lay  before  a  Committee,  chosen  and  sworn  to  try  and  de- 
termine the  matter  of  this  petition,  evidence  ef  such  a  nature  as 
the  Committee  will,  on  their  oaths,  think  proper  to  report  to  the 
House,  some  resolution,  or  resolutions,  other  than  the  determi- 
nation of  the  return ;  and  that  the  House  will  make  such  order 
tiiereon  as  to  ti)em  shall  seem  proper.  And  your  Petitioner  deubts 
not,  that  as  an  elector  at  least,  he  shall  in  consequence  receive 
such  redr€»s  as  will  be  much  more  important  to  him,  and  to  the  - 
electors  of  Weslminstar,  than  any  determination  of  the  return. 

G  3  *' John  Horne  Tooki." 
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article^  law  upon  hw,  and  statute  upon  statute^  are  framed,  ftopx 
session,  to  session  without  delay  or  intermission.  No  right  of  ihe^ 
subject,  however  sacred,  but  must  give  way  to  revenue.  Thc^ 
country  swarms  with  ei^cisemen  and  informers  to  protect  it.  Con- 
viction is  sure-^summary,  speedy  ; the  punishment — outlawry 

^nd  death.  Where,  amongst  all  their  hideous  volumes  of  taxes 
and  of  penalties,  can  we  find  one  solitary  single  statute  to  guard 
the  Right  of  Representation  in  the  people,  upon  which  all  the 
Right  of  Taxation  depends  ? 

"  Your  late  representatives,  and  your  two  present  candidates, 
have,  between  them,  given  you  a  complete  demonstration,  tha( 
the  rights  of  electors  (even  in  those  few  places  where  any  election 
yet  appears  to  remain)  are  lefl  without  protection,  and  their  vio- 
lation without  redress.  And  for  a  conduct  like  this,  they  who 
have' never  concurred  in  any  measure  for  the  public  benefit,  they 
who  have  never  concurred  in  any  means  to  secure  to  you  a  peace- 
able and  fair  election,  after  all  their  hostilities,  come  forward,  hand 
in  hand,  with  the  same  general  and  hacknied  professions  of  devo- 
tion to  your  interest,  unblushingly  tQ  demand  your  approbation 
and  support ! 

^'  Gentlemen,  throughout  the  history  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  all  personal  parties  and  factions  have  always  been 
found  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  every  free  people ;  but 

THEIR  COALITIONS, 
imless  resisted  and  punished  by  the  public,  certainly  fatal.  I 
may.  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  there  still  re- 
mains in  this  country  a  public,  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  its< 
Cpovemment,  that  it  has  other  more  important  duties  to  perform 
besides  tlie  levying  of  taxes,  creation  of  peerages,  compromising 
of  counties,  and  arrangement  of  boroughs.  With  a  perfect  indif- 
ference for  my  own  personal  success,  I  give  you  this  opportunity 
of  commencing  that  lesson  to  those  in  administration,  which  i( 
is  high  lime  they  wore  taught.  The  fair  and  honourable  expencea 
olaii  election  (and  of  a  petition  too,  if  necessary)  I  will  bear  with 
clicerfulness.  And  if,  by  your  spirited  exertions  to  do  yourselves 
right,  of  wiiicii  I  entertain  no  doubt,  I  should  be  seated  as  your 
representative,  whenever  you  shall  think  you  have  found  some 
pther  person. likely  la  perform  the  duties  of  that  station  moro 

honestly 
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honestly  and  usefully  to  the  country,  it  shad  without  hesitation 

be  resigned  by  me,  with  much  greater  pleasure  than  it  is  liow 

solicited. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  JVednetday,  June  16.  John  Hox?ib  Tooke.*' 

Mr.  Tooke  was  not  successful  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  yet,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  possessed 
neither  hereditary  nor  parliamentary  interest ;  that 
he  was  supported  by  none  of  the  great  aristocratical 
families,  who  arrogate  an  influence  in  Westminster, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  their  weight  and  con- 
sequence, in  addition  to  that  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  public  offices,  in  short,  the  existing  government, 
and  even  the  opposition,  to  cope  and  contend  with^ 
this  stand  of  a  private  individual,  on  his  own  cha- 
racter alone,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  memo- 
rable. 

During  a  subsequent  contest,  when  Sir  Alan,  now 
Lord,  Gardener,  was  the  ministerial  candidate,  Mr. 
Tooke  displayed  his  usual  abilities,  and  experienced 
a  similar  result  as  before.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
poignancy  of  his  satire,  that  the  gallant  Admiral, 
who  certainly  did  not  come  forward  in  the  character 
of  an  independent  man,  whether  his  sinecure  in  the 
marines,  or  his  immediate  employment  in  the  navy, 
be  recollected,  appeared  confused  and  appalled ;  and 
the  brave  veteran,  who  had  never  shrunk  from  a 
contest  with  the  foes  of  his  country,  seemed  over- 
awed and  crest-fallen  in  the  presence  of  so  superior 
an  antagonist.*  '    .     ' 

*  The  followthg  i»  one  of  4h«  speeches  delivered  from  the* 
G  -i  hustings 
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But  to  return  to  the  Westminster  election  of 

1790- 

I . 

|iusting8  uppn  thjs  qco^ien ;  an^^  when  sufficient  allowance  is 
made  for  (he  wafmth  of  an  election  harangue,  roust  hfi  considered 
as  not  ill  adapted  to  produce  effect. 

*'  I  have  more  satis&ction  from  this  day's  poji  than  all  the  <]ays 
that  are  past ;  not  because  I  have  polled  a  greater  member  of  votes, 
but  because  my  poll  continues  steady.  This  poll  shews  a  steady 
people ;  mid  the  steadiness  of  that  people  is  of  more  consequence, 
than  the  gaining  of  any  election.  You  have  this  day  thrust  down 
the  Admiral  one  step.  The  Admiral  tells  me  it  is  a  very  small 
step  :  it  appears,  therefore,  he  does  not  value  very  much  being  in 
ypiir  esteem.  I  trust  you  will  go  on,  and  give  him  an  opportu- 
Dity  to  shew  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  by  trying  how  he  will 
bear  to  be  put  down  the  other  st^p. 

"  The  Admiral  has  said  nothing  to  you  this  day  but  to  cetum 
you  thanks^  which  he  does  not  owe  ;  for  the  numbers  upon  the 
poll  are  notoriously  not  given  to  Sir  Alan  Gardener,  but  to  Nf  r, 
Pitt,  the  minister. 

^'  The  Admiral  told  you  the  other  day  (with  what  decorum  you 
will  consider),  tha^  be  should  much  rather  choose  to  be  returned 
ypur  representative  in  Parliament  (which  is  merely  a  political  si* 
tuation)  he  would  much  rather  choose  to  be  returned  with  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  than  with  the  other  candidate,  al- 
^ough  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  disliked  the  politics 
of  the  said  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  He  did  not,  however,' 
^d  a  single  word  pf  disparagement  of  the  otfier,  yvhom  he  rejected 
as  a  colleague.  I  dp  not  think  he  can.  But  if  {ie  can,  or  if  those; 
)^ho  sent  him  here  can,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  I  think, 
after  such  a  voluntary  and  uncalled-for  declaration,  he  owes  it,  in 
his  own  justification,  to  you. 

i*  In  the  mean  time  I  am  left  to  find  out  the  reason  of  hh 
prefereope.  profu  the  expressions  which  he  has  used,  I  aqi  com- 
jpellcd  to  suppose,  that  the  Baronet's  reason  is  contained  in  the 
tVo  words,  liigiit  Honourable,  for  with  these  words  he  graced  that 
^cntfemnn's  pfime.    A  ti^e  bcfprp  a  name  ma^  be  a  very  patural 
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Mr.  Tooke,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  ma-» 
jority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  presented  a  petition 

against 

motive  for  a  Baronet's  preference  in  the  choice  of  his  colleague* 
jxit  I  will  endeavour  very  shortly  to  convince  you,  that^it  would 
be  a  very  bad  motive  for  you,  in  the  choice  of  a  representative  ; 
and  I  shall  do  it  with  greater  satisfaction  to  myself,  because  Mr, 
Fox  has  a  much  better,  and  a  much  more  solid,  cls^im  to  you^ 
support ;  I  mean  th^t  very  opposition  to  the  Minister  which  tho 
Baronet  dislikes ! 

"  In  this  country,  if  any  of  you  have  been  at  the  parade,  or  a| 
a  review,  you  have  seen  the  commanding  officers  standing 
gallantly  before  their  men  (as  the  candidates  do  here  upon  tlie 
hustings),  and  giving  the  word  of  command  in  front ;  you  are 
cgregiously  mistaken,  however,  if  you  suppose  they  do  the  same 
in  time  of  action.  No,  Gentlemen;  they  then  give  the  word  of 
command  from  behind !  This  will  always  be  the  practice,  in  all 
other  seryices  as  well  4s  the  military,  so  long  as  favour,  and  birth, 
and  title,  parliamentary  corruption,  and  money^  promote  men  to 
superior  offices.  The  higher  their  station^  the  safer  in  time  of  ao* 
tion  will  be  their  situation. 

"  Now  then.  Gentlemen,  look  at  tlie  conduct  of  that  enemy, 
from  whom  you  may  learn  some  other  things  more  useful  than  the 
Telegraph  which  we  have  adopted  ;  with  them  superior  merit  and 
bravery  alone  promote  their  private  ipen  from  the  ranks,  and 
place  them  in  command,  and  even  at  the  head  of  armies.  See  the 
never-failing  consequence  of  this  practice  in  their  last  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Lodi,  when  a  column  of  their  bravest  grenadiers  were  for  a 
moment  stopped,  and  hesitating  at  the  furious  cannonade  of  the 
Austriar.s,  six  of  their  generals  rushed  foremost  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  gave  their  command,  and  (what  was  better)  their 
example,  in  front,  and  victory  immediately  followed* 

"  You,  Gentlemen,  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  all  the 
other  electors  throughout  England,  will  do  well  to  consider,  and 
to  ask  yourselves  these  questions :  In  our  present  cruel  struggle 
between  Liberty  and  Slavery,  who  ;ire  tbe  persons  starving  for 
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by  a  jury  of  our  countrymen,  is  now  attempted  to 
be  wrested  from  us." 

After  entering  into  a  variety  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting details  relative  to  the  tvi^o  prevailing  parties 
of  the  day,  which  a  change  of  circumstances  and  of 
times  precludes  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  with  aa 
invidious  pertinacity,  Mr.  Tooke  complained  of  the 
crimes  implied  in  the  words  *'  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious," invented  in  1789^  the  judgment  and  appli- 
cation of  which  were  reserved  for  another  tribunal  j 
this  action  of  debt  he  considered  as  a  penalty  for  the 
commission  of  a  new  offence  ;  the  act  itself;  he  said, 
was  a  sprivg'guTiy  and  spoke  plain  language,  not  toi 
be  misunderstood :  ^^  Tread  not  near  our  boroughs, 
for  woe  to  the  man  in  future  who  shall  be  caught  in 
our  traps,  our  frivolous  and  vexatious  traps. ^* 

After  a  variety  of  pointed  animadversions,  the 
plaintiff  read  his  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  produced  a  vc^y  apposite  passage  from 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  trial  by  jury,  con- 
cluding an  able  and  elaborate  speech  in  nearly  the 
following  words : 

"  Now  I  desire  you  will  reflect  what  proofs  of  the  debt  have 
bjcen  brought  before  you  ?  An  examined  copy  of  the  Journals  of 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  and  the  Speaker's  certificate,  bi^ve  becR 
produced.  But  what  are  you  lo  try  and  examine  r  The  Speaker's 
cerliticaie  ?  If  the  Speaker*s  certificate  is  sufficient  to  take  awajr 
pur  properly,  why  should  not  the  Spez^kcr's  cert,ificate  be  followec^ 
by  an  execution  ?  What  occasion  is  there  to  call  a  jury  together 
lo  try  nothing  ;  and  yet  to  make  them  solemnly  swear  to  try  %£eU 
and  truij/  ?  1  ask  again,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  perjurinj^ 
a  jviry,  why  might  not  the  execution  have  inimediately  followed, 
th^  Speaker's  certificate,  ^s  well  as  your  verdict  ?     Why  ?    there 
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Was  no  reafon  upon  earth  bat  one— It  was  done  to  colour  tlie 
Ininsaction.  Tliey  are  not  yet  quite  ripe  enough  fo  strip  from  us 
at  once  (and  let  us  knovir  It  at  the  time)  our  right  to  a  trial  by  juty. 
But  they  have  completely  done  it  io  effect.     They  have  teft  us  the 

jdry,  but  taken  away  the  trial ! 

"  They  have,  by  a  subterfuge,  taken  away  the  trial,  which  is 
the  important  part,  and  lefl  us  the  jury,  which,  without  tria^  i» 
a  mere  mockery. 

"  As  men  then,  as  Englishmen,  as  Christians,  or  if  you  have 
any  sense  of  any  other  tie  or  religion,  you  are  compelled  to  pay 
a  sacred  regard  to  that  oath  which  you  have  sworn  ;  that  you  Viill 

■  well  and  truly  tiy,  and  that  your  verdict  shall  only  be  in  conse- 
quence of  having  well  and  truly  tried  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Where  crime  is  the  question,  the  jury  must  judge  of  the  guilt 
charged,  and  of  its  extent :  and  in  actions  for  property,  they 
must  judge  whether  any  thing  is  really  due,  and  to  what  amount; 
for  iTthe  jury  are  not  to  try,  and  decide  upon  the  whole  merits 
of  the  question  before  them,  no  roan  in  this  country  can  be  safe 
in  life  or  property  for  ever  hereafter.  Gentlemen,  you  are  all 
strangers  to  me.  You  ought' to  be,  and  I  believe  you  to  be. 
twelve  good  and  honest  men :  and  if  you  are  so,  and  act  and  do 
your  duty  accordingly,  t  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  sleep 
this  night  more  happily,  and  with  more  satisfaction,  than  ever  you 
slept  in  your  lives." 

Such  an  impression  did  the  speech  make  on  thd 
jury,  although  it  was,  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  that  they  could 
not  agree  in  their  decision  while  in  court,  but  re- 
tired to  consider  of  it ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
four  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintijf. 

*'  Tims  ended  a  cause,''  according  to  a  periodical  work  of 
that  time,  **  which  will  be  equally  memorable,  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  that  gave  it  rise  to:  and  those  which  accompanied  it ; 
a  cause,  in  the  course  of  whicli  the  xlefendant^  in  the  first  ^om- 
ison  law  court  in  the  kingdom,    and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
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world,  accused  a  Judge  of  Uic  denial  of  justice,  the  tw<i  greil 
parties  in  the  kingdom  of  a  wretched  struggle  for  the  sordid  and 
precarious  enjoyment  of  p«wer,  place,  and  emolument,  aitd  i 
House  of  Comitions  of  England  of  gross  and  flagrant  oomip^ 
tion." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  i^evolution  in  Ffanccii 
a. new  order  of  things  took  place  in  this  country  aS 
tvell  as  in  that.  There,  every  member  of  the  state 
was  relaxed  and  palsied ;  here,  they  were  attempted 
to  be  stretched  to  an  unusual  and  unnatural  d^ree 
bf  tension  ;  in  both,  •^  terror"  soon  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

A  number  of  societies  at  that  period  existed  among 
us,  the  end  and  aim  of  which  were  professed  to  be  par- 
liamentary reform  ;  a  cause  abetted,  invigorated,  and 
supported,  by  the  masculine  talents  of  the  very  Gren- 
lleman  who  at  that  time!  held  the  reins  of  government^ 
under  the  title  bf  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
These  societies  now  became  the  objects  of  ministef-* 
rial  jealousy.  Plots  being  reported  to  have  been 
hatched  by  them,  in  order  to  Subvert  the  executive 
governiilent,  and  extinguish  the  monarchy,  associa- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  state  were  entered  into } 
the  Habeas  Corpus  bill  was  suspended,  and  the  Towef 
Svas  actually  fortified  !  In  addition  to  this,  warrants 
were  issued  with  the  same  profusion  here  as  Lettrei 
de  Cachet  had  been  in  France  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  HpuSe  of  Bourbon ;  and  Mr.  Tooke, 
among  others,  was  seized  at  his  house  at  Wimble- 
don, his  papers  were  sealed  up>  and  he  himself  com-* 
fnitted  a  close  prisoner* 
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For  delinquents  of  this  description  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  was  considered  as  too  slow  in  its  pro- 
cess, and  accordingly,  on  the  1 0th  of  September, 
1794,  a  Special  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
tnine;-  was  issued.  On  Thursday,  October  2j  it  was 
opened  at  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  Knight^  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Archibald  Mac-^ 
donald.  Knight,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, &c,  The  speech  of  the  former  of  these 
Judges  to  the  Grand  Jury,  on  this  occasion,  has  been 
severely  stigmatised,  as  tending  to  renew  the  odious 
and  long  since  exploded  doctrines  of  cumulative  and 
(Constructive  treasons,  which  criminate  by  inuendo^ 
and  would  inflict  punishments  for  implied  guilt. 

On  Monday,  Octobei"  6,  the  Grand  Jury  found  n 
true  bill  against  all  the  prisoners  except  one.*  On 
the  1 3th  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  delivered  to 
each  of  them  a  copy,  of  the  indictment,  a  list  of 
the  jurors  impannelled  by  the  Sheriff,  and  of  the 
tvitnesses  to  be  produced  on  the  part  of  the  crowft  ; 
tn  the  24th  they  were  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus 
from  the  Tower,  and  on  the  25th  they  were  arraigned 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  and  severally  plea^ded 
not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  which  charged  them, 

1.  With  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the 
King : 

2.  With  endeavouring  to  excite  rebellion  and  war 
against  his  Majesty,  in  order  to  subvert  and  alter  the" 
legislature,  and  depose  his  said  Majesty  : 

■  ■.•..       I  »    ■    ^  I  w^    .        I -    ,        .  „m      m,«     im,     mm,,  , 

^  Thomas  Lovetl. 

3.  With 
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3.  With  preparing  and  composing  certain  hocLdi 
resolutions,  and  instructions,  and  traitorously  caasin^ 
and  procuring  the  same  to  be  published  :  And 

4.  With  maliciously  and  trait51"0usly  proctrrin^ 
and  providing  arms  and  offensive  weapons,  to  wit; 
guns,  n)usquets,  pikes,  and  axes,  to  levy  and  wBg6 
insurrection  and  rebellion  against  our  said  Lord  thft 
King,  &c. 

On  Monday^  November  1 7,  the  trial  of  Mr; 
Home  Tooke  came  on,  and  continued  during  that 
and  the  five  following  days. 

Soon  after  being  brought  to  the  bar,  he  was  al-i 
lowed  to  sit  near  his  counsel,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  would  not  term  an  'indulgence/'  but  a 
**  right."  When  several  of  the  jury  wished  to  be! 
excused  on  account  of  ill  health,  this  excuse  was 
Supported  by  the  prisoner,  who  addressed  the  bench 
as  follows : 

"  f ,  for  my  part,  hope,  that  no  infirm  gentleman  sKall  be  taken 
U|)on  this  jury,  because  I  had  ralher  die  where  I  stand  than  con- 
senKhat  the  jury  and  the  judge  should  quit  this  place  til!  the  cause 
is  gone  through.  I  do,  therefore,  beg  that  the  jurors  may  be 
men  in  health,  that  they  may  not  suH'er  in  doing  their  duty,  but 
Ihait  I  may  be  the  first  victim.  The  law  hever  intended  that  the 
crime  of  high  treason^  whicii  ought  to  lie  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  riiould  take  up  five  days  in  the  prOof;  therefore  I  beg  your 
Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  die  in  lliis  place,  rather 
than  that  the  whole  criminal  law  and  practise  of  thrs  cOuntr^ 
should  be  destroyed." 

The  Solicitor  General,  in  a  speech  of  several 
hours,  endeavoured  to  maintain  "  the  existence  of  a 
plot  to  subvert  and  alter  the  legislature,  rule,  and 
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Government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  depose  the  King 
from  his  royal  state,  power,  and  government."  A 
variety  of  papers  were  produced  ;  the  books  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  were  brought 
forward,  and  its  secretary,  and  a  number  of  othef 
witnesses,  were  examined  at  the  bar  :  bul  nothing 
was  adduced  that  exhibited  even  a  shadow  of  either 
conspiracy  or  guilt !  On  the  contrary,  the  innocence 
of  the  prisoner  became  conspicuous,  and  he  himself  s 
was  so  much  at  ease,  notwithstanding  a  very  bad 
state  of  health,  that  he  afterwards  declared,  in  the 
presence  of  the  narrator,  ''  if  the  song  which  was 
brought  forward  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hardy,  had  been 
produced  against  him,  he  was  determined  to  have 
sajig  it ;  for,  (added  he)  as  there  was  no  treason 
in  the  words,  I  should  have  left  it  to  a  jury  of  my 
countrymen  to  have  declared,  whether  there  was  anj 
in  the  tune  ! 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
asserted  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  the  record,  inseparable  in  its  members,  was 
true  or  false.  ''*  My  whole  argument  has  only  been, 
and  still  is,  (said  he)  that  the  intention  against  the 
King's  life  is  the  crime,  that  its  existence  is  matter 
of  fact,  and  not  matter  of  law,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  be  collected  by  you.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  instead  of  being  made  the  abstract  result  of  a 
legal  proposition,  from  any  fact  which  does  not  di- 
rectly embrace  and  comprehend  the  intention  which 
constitutes  the  treason." 

The  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General 
1801-2.  H  wa» 
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was  more  remarkable  for  its  leyigth  than  its  effect* 
One  memorable  circumstance  however  occurred,  for 
that  officer  of  the  Crown,  who  now  presides  in  a 
much  higher  department,  appears  on  this  occasion 
to  have  surrendered  the  long  contested  point  about 
roi/al  invioMhility,  as  he  asserted  (at  least  according 
to  the  printed  trial*)  "  that  if  the  King  were  to 
take  a  different  Parliament  than  what  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England  had  given  him,  h£  might  to 
lose  his  life  ;  and  J  trusty  (added  he)  would  be  wil^ 
ling  to  lose  his  life,  rather  than  a6l  contrary  to  his 
coronation  oatlu* 

On  this  Mr,  Tooke,  with  his  usual  readiness,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  What !  is  the  Attorney  General  talking 
treason  ?  I  should  be  unhappy  to  mistake  you  (ad- 
dressing himself  to  Sir  John  Scott) — Did  you  say  the 
King  ought  to  lose  his  life  if  he  took  any  other  Par- 
liament ?" 

Afler  the  merits  of  the  cause  had  been  fairly, 
fully,  and  amply  canvassed,  Mr.  Tooke  called  a 
number  of  respectable  persons  to  testify  to  his  cha- 
racter, both  public  and  private,  for  a  series  of  years ; 
and  the  jury,  having  withdrawn  for  only  eight  mi- 
nutes,  delivered  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  their 
foreman,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  audience^ 
as  well  as  of  the  populace,  with  which  the  adjoining 
streets  were  crowded. 

*  See  "The  Trial  of  John  Home  Tooke,  for  High  Treason, 
at  the  Sessions  Hou«e  in  the  Old  Bailey,  &c.  taken  in  Short-band 
by  Joseph  Gumey.*'    2  vols.  8vo. 
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As  soon  as  a  calm  had  ensued,  Mr.  Tooke  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Court,  and  observed,  ^*  that 
his  mind  was  better  formed  to  feel  and  to  acknow- 
ledge kindness  than  to  solicit  it. 

"  To  prevent  the  prosecution  of  other  persons  for  libel,  (said 
he)  I  myself  have  sutfered  a  pro<teculion  for  high  treason :  I  re« 
turn  your  Lordship  thanks :  I  return  my  counsel  thank  s,  my  noble 
friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  who  has  been  so  nobly  supported  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  ;  and  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  return  you  my  thanks. 
I  am  glad  I  have  been  prosecuted ;  and  I  hope  this  will  make 
the  Attorney  General  more  cautious  in  future :  be  said  he  would 
have  no  treason  by  construction  ;  and  there  is  no  suspicion  against 
me  but  by  construction  and  inference/' 

The  conduct,  ability,  eloquence,  and  innocence 
of  this  gentleman,  when  added  to  his  acknowledged 
worth,  his  high  character,  his  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  his  long,  rigorous,  and,  as  it  may  be  now 
fairly  inferred,  his  unjust  imprisonment,  produced  a 
marked  impression  even  on  his  enemies.  Many  of  his 
friends  burst  into  tears,  and  even  some  of  the  mi- 
nions of  power,  forgetting  themselves  for  a  moment^ 
testified  an  involuntary  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

Having  hitherto  considered  Mr  .Tooke  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  statesman  and  politician  only,  it  now  be- 
comes necessary  to  say  something  of  him  as  an  au- 
thor and  a  man  of  letters. 

During  his  imprisonment  in  the  King's  Bench,  on 
account  ot  his  attack  on  a  Ministry,  of  whose  con- 
duct and  principles  its  surviving  partisans  cannot 
now  reflect  without  blushing,  and  on  a  war  allowed 
by  its  successors  to  be  both  impolitic  and  unjust, 
Mr.  Tooke  applied  himself  once  more  to  the  study 
Ha  of: 
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of  philology,  and  evinced  how  well  he  was  calculated 
to  discuss  this  subject,  in  *^  a  Letter  to  John  Dun- 
ning, Esq,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton."* 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  appeared  ^^  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,'''f'  so  called  from  being  writ- 
ten at  Purley,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Tooke,  a 
very  respectable  gentleman,  whose  name  he  has 
adopted  in  addition  to  his  own.  In  this  work  he 
displayed  an  uncommon  fund  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, and  stamped  his  character  as  the  first  philologist 
of  the  age.  Even  the  zealots  of  despotism,  who 
detest  his  politics,  cannot  refuse  an  unwilling  assent 
to  this  unequivocal  display  of  his  talents. 

In  1787^  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  union  of  a  great  Pfersonage  with 
a  lady  supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, appeared  ^*  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  on  the  re- 
ported Marriage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke.**  On  this  occa- 
sion it  was  humorously  remarked,  "  that  the  author, 
after  amusing  himself  with  a  number  of  critical  dis- 
cussions during  the  preceding  summer,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nouns,  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions, 

•  This  }'ear  (1788)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home  published  his  "  Lelter 
to  Mr.  Dunning,  on  the  English  Particle."  Johnson  read  it,  and, 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour 
enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  *'  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of 
my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several  of  Mr.  Home's  etymolo- 
gies :  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for  his  libel  ; 
he  has  too  much  literature  for  that.'' 

BosucWs  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

t  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1786. 

in 
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in  order  to  give  a  variety  to  his  studies  during  the 
present,  had  taken  a  political  but  very  uncourtly 
view  of  the  nature,  the  extent,  [\nd  the  true  signi- 
fication of  the  conjun6lion  copulative^ 

Mr.  Tooke,  on  this  occasion,  saw  reason  to  attack 
the  policy,  the  propriety,  and  the  justice  of  the  ce- 
lebrated marriage  act,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  "  that 
a  beautiful  English  woman  is  unworthy  to  be  the 
companion  of  an  English  prince,  as  a  degrading 
notion,  unknown  to,  and  unpractised  by,  our  an- 
cestors. In  the  course  of  his  attack  on  the  12th 
of  George  III.  which  passed  some  time  after  the 
marriages  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland,  he  allows  it  to  be  "  an 
Act  of  Parliament,''  but  denies  it  to  "  have  the 
smallest  force  of  law  ;  for,  (adds  he)  there  are  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  are  not  Laws/'  He  then  in- 
stances ^'  an  Act  passed  but  a  few  years  since,  which 
directed  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  take  forty  shil- 
lings out  of  twenty.  Could  this  act  (adds  he)  be 
a  law  ?"  Certainly  not  (any  reader  but  a  very  un^ 
common  one  will  reply),  while  the  absurdity  that  had 
thus  crept  into  it  continued  to  exist ;  and  thus  far 
the  act  alluded  to  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  dead  letter^  till  the  removal  of  the  mistake  by  a  , 
subsequent  act,  founded  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  former,  but  free  from  that  palpable  error  w  hich, 
prima  fade  J  rendered  it  for  a  time  a  legislative  non-- 
entity ^^  In  order  to  sanction  and  elucidate  this  doc- 
trine, he  recurred  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke  in 
the  case  of  Bonham,  in  which  that  great  lawyer  ob- 
H  3  ^        serves 
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serves,  "  it  appeareth  in  our  books,  that  in  many 
cases  the  common  law  doth  controul  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  sometimes  shall  adjudge  them  to  be  void  ; 
for  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  against  common 
right  and  reason,  or  repugnant  or  impossible  to  be 
performed,  the  common  law  shall  controul  it,  and 
adjudge  such  act  to  be  void." 

While  treating  on  a  subject,  which  in  consequence 
of  subsequent  events  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  which  we  now  notice  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  he  freely  talks 
about  "  persons  from  the  stable,  the  gaming-house 
and  the  counting-house,  who  absurdly  imagine  that 
they  have  only  to  pass  an  Act,  and  that  such  Act 
will,  or  ought,  or  can,  bind  the  subject  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.'*  He  also  observes  that  "  he  should  be 
more  than  willing,  even  anxious,  to  barter  the  Papist 
marriage  for  the  responsibility  of  counsellors,  and 
the  independence  of  the  representative  body  ;  being 
much  more  easily  contented  to  trust  the  Sovereign 
with  a  PAPIST  WIPE  than  with  a  corrupt  par- 
liament, although,  (adds  he)  some  consciences 
I  know  will  be  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  Popery  is 
now  become  no  more,  whilst  they  gulp  down  greedily 
the  camel  of  corruption,  which  is  now  become  a 
monster.'* 

In  J 788  appeared  "Two  Pair  of  Portraits, 
presented  to  all  the  unbiassed  Electors  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  especially  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster. 
By  John  Home  Tooke,  an  Elector  of  Westminster.*' 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Tooke  himself  will  perhaps 

now' 
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now  allow,  that  he  painted  Mr.  Pitt  with  too  faru- 
ciful  a  pencil  J  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  distorted 
the  features  of  a  great  commoner,  who  has  acted, 
of  late,  in  such  a  manner  as  doubtless  to  attract  his 
applause,  and  washed  away  the  remembrance  of  the 
ever  to  be  deplored  coalition  with  the  ostensible  au- 
thor of  the  American  war,  by  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

In  J  798  appeared  the  second  edition  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  entitled  EFIEA  IITEPOENTA,  or  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  with  the  following  dedication : 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

ONE  OF  HER  GRATEFUL  SONS,  WHO  ALWAYS 
CONSIDERS  ACTS  OF  VOLUNTARY  JUSTICE  TO- 
WARDS HIMSELF  AS  FAVOURS.*  DEDICATES 
THIS  HUMBLE  OFFERING.  AND  PARTICULARLY 
TO  HER  CHIEF  ORNAMENT  FOR  VIRTUE  AND 
TALENTS,  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  BEADON, 
MASTER  OF  JESUS  COLLEGE. 

We  are  now  to  consider  Mr.  Tooke  as  a  legislator. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  he  had  stood  twice, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  additional  autljority  of  Plato's  despi- 
cable saying,  Cum  omnibus  solvam  quod  eum  omnibus  dcheo  ;  f  the 
assertion  of  Machiavel,  that  Nissuno  cor{fessera  mai  haver  nhligo 
con  unq  chi  umi  Voffenda;\  and  the  repetition  of  it  by  Father  Paul, 
that  Mai  alcuno  si  pretende  obligato  a  chi  Vhabbi  fatto  giustiiia ; 
itimandolo  tenuto  per  se  siesso  difarla ;  §  are  not  true.  They  are 
not  true  either  with  respect  to  nations  or  to  individuals  :  for  the 
experience  of  much  injustice  will  cause  the  forbearance  of  injury 
io  appear  like  kindness. 

t  SntCt  de  benefic.  lib.  ti.  %  D'tscor*  lib.  i.  c.  xir. 

§  O/MNOfff  di  Trm.  ProU 

H  4  and 
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and  been  twice  unsuccessful,  in  his  contest  for  the 
city  of  Westminster  ;  it  so  happened,  however, 
that  early  in  1801  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Old  Sarum,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  This  ancient 
and  decayed  borough  is  said  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  Lord,  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Lonl  Grenville  ;  it  therefore 
excited  no  small  degree  of  surprise  when  Mr.Tooke, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  and  tried  for  his  life  dur- 
ing their  administration,  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Conrimons,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1801 ;  and  this  was  in  no  degree  abated  by 
the  friendly  greetings  of  the  new  Speaker,  as  it 
w^as  in  the  remembrance  of  every  one,  that  three 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  endeavoured,  in  a  speech  of 
five  hours,  to  subject  the  new  member  to  all  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  ! 

On  the  very  same  day  that  Mr.  Tooke  occupied 
his  seat  for  Old  Sarum,  Lord  Temple,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  (a  nobleman  supposed  also 
to  exercise  a  species  of  patronage  similar  to  that  of 
his  noble  relative  Lord  Camclford),  rose  and  feaid, 
^^  that  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a  gentleman 
sworn  in,  whom  he  considered  as  not  legally  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  that  House,  if  no  petition  was  presented 
against  his  election,  he  conceived  it  lo  be  his  duty 
to  move  the  House  to  take  the  return  into  consi- 
deration." 

On  Thursday,  February  19,  when  Mr.  Sturt  made 
his  motion  relative  to  the  failure  of  the  Ferrol  expe- 
dition,- 
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!jdition^  Mr.  Tooke  spoke  in  favour  of  an  inquiry 
with  equal  temper  and  ability.  He  observed,  that 
he  was  astonished  when  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
endeavoured  to  be  resisted,  more  especially  at  a  time 
*^  when  the  House  of  Con^mons  was  so  ready  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  the 
representative  elegibility  of  an  old  priest.*'  Towards 
the  conclusion  he  begged  leave,  with  his  usual  hu- 
mour, to  ask  "  what  kind  of  infection  he  could  pro- 
duce in  that  House?  and  whether  a  quarantine  of 
thirty  years  was  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  the 
infection  of  his  original  character  ?" 

Mr,  Tooke  did  not  remain  an  idle  member, 
but  took  every  opportunity  to  express  his  senti- 
ments in  an  open  and  manly  manner,  without  any 
reference  to  party  or  connexion.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  new  "  poor 
relief  bill,"  originally  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  rejected  by  the  Commons  because  it  was  a 
money  bill,  but  now  brought  in  by  one  of  their  own 
members,*  he  strongly  opposed  this  measure.  He 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  every  departure  from 
established  and  approved  principles :  this  measure,  in 
fact,  went  to  create  two  different  sorts  and  classes  of 
paupers ;  to  wit,  paupers  receiving  alms,  and  paupers 
released  from  the  obligation  of  paying  them.  He 
was  for  increasing  the  price  of  labour  to  its  due  pro- 
portion to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  wished  the 
poor  "  to  receive  the  full  price  of  their  earnings, 
not  in  the  shape  of  alms  but  of  hire." 

*  Lord  William  Kusscl,  the  Duke's  brother. 

3  When 
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When  the  House  was  in  a  committee  on  the  high 
price  of  provisions,*  after  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  sat 
down,  Mr.  Tooke  rose,  ^nd  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  poorly  qualified,  and  I  can  be  little  expected  to  de« 
liver  an  opinion  upon  any  agricultural  subject.  In  a  committee, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  studied  harangue,  and  I 
shall  now  say  a  few  words  without  fear  of  exposing  myself.  It 
appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  your  committees,  wilh  very  good  inten- 
tions, do  a  very  great  deal  of  mischief.  They  want  information, 
they  want  sagacity,  they  want  foresight.  Had  I  had  the  honour 
to  have  been  a  member  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  tlie 
poisouing  bill  (for  I  cannot  call  it  the  brown-bread  bill,) — the  poi- 
soning bill  should  have  had  my  most  strenuous  opposition.  The 
first  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  given  a  favourable 
specimen  of  their  talents  for  legislating,  by  making  the  repeal  of 
it  the  first  of  their  acts.  Under  the  names  of  charity,  humanity, 
and  benevolence,  it  was  calculated  to  prove  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

''  All  your  measures  have  been  of  a  similar  stamp  ;  far  from 
producing  any  bene6cial  effects,  they  are  fruitful  sources  of  mis- 
chief. Sir,  it  is  idle  now  to  think  of  keeping  down  the  price  of 
provisions :  you  cannot  keep  it  down,  and  your  auk  ward  attempts 
will  only  make  it  rise  the  faster.  Look  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
and  you  see  it  constantly  rising,  and  this  cause  continues  to  ope^ 
rate  with  increased  force.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  struggle  with  in- 
evitable necessity.  You  will  only  heap  abuse  upon  abuse.  Re- 
move the  national  debt,  repeal  the  taxes,  and  then  you  may  hope 
to  see  things  at  a  moderate  price ;  but  while  you  daily  add  to  the  ^ 
amount  of  these,  to  entertain  such  a  hope  is  madness.  By  this  ab- 
surd and  ineffectual  attempt,  the  public  distresses  are  rendered  far 
more  severe.  The  true  friends  to  their  country  will  allow  thin^ 
to  rise  in  their  natural  course.  By  thus  doing  nothing  they  witl 
do  every  thing.  They  will  avoid  a  thousand  errors ;  they  wiH 
save  millions  of  lives. 

**  Sir,  in  my  humble  opinion,  however  paradoxical  it  may  ap« 

pear, 

•  On  Monday,  March  2. 
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t^T,  ytni  ought  to  try  to  raise  the  price  of  every  thing.     This  doc- 
trine may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  may  be  right  for  all  that ; 
and  I  shall  at  ail  times  be  ready  to  defend  it.     Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  a  great  enemy  to  innovation.     1  hate 
inuoTation  in  all  things,  in  churchy  in  state,  and  in  agriculture.    My 
vital  Christianity  teaches  me  to  love  every  thing  that  is  established. 
Do  I  exapiinc  the  attachment  I  ought  to  have  to  any  system  or 
practice,  I  do  not  examine  its  intrinsic  merits  but  1  say  to  my-, 
self — Is  it  established  ?  Though  a  much  better  might  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  still  I  think  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  no  rash 
experiment  should  be  hazarded.     These  are  my  opinions — these 
have  ever  been  my  opinions.     I  have  long  been  in  public  life ;  I 
have  spoken  a  good  deal,  and  written  still  more.     But  let  any 
one  examine  my  speeches  and  publications  with  the  greatest  mi- 
nuteness, and  I  defy  him  to  shew  that  I  ever  expressed  a  sentiment 
contrary  to  what  I  now  utter.     Those  principles.  Sir,  compel  me 
to  disapprove  of  this  measure;  I  cannot  consent  to  see  the  system 
of  agriculture  changed  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  see  a  man  obliged  to 
pay  a  premium  against  himself.     It  makes  little  diflerence  whetlier 
the  people  pay  more  for  the  potatoes,  or  pay  an  additional  tax  for 
«  bounty  to  produce  tl)em.    But  it  is  idle  thus  to  think  of  lower- 
ing the  price.     It  you  wish  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  poor, 
raise  as  speedily  as  possible  the  price  of  labour.     It  is  hx  too  low, 
and  must  soon  rise  in  spite  of  you.    Though  not  young,  I  am 
not  very  old,  and  within  my  recollection  the  price  of  labour  has 
been  trebled.     Effects  will  still  follow  causes,  and  it  must  soon 
advance  much  further.     Why  then  struggle  against  a  necessity 
which  no  human  power  can  controul,  and  no  human  ingenuity 
elude?    Where  wHl  the  storm  fall  ?  I  allow  it  must  at  last  fall 
somewhere,  and  I  say  it  roust  fall  upon  the  public  creditor.     A 
man  lends   100/.  to  Government,   and  gets  three  per  cent,  for  it. 
If  the  quartern-loaf  is  a^  6d.  he  gets  120  loaves  a-year,  hyxiuow 
he  gets  only  forty  or  fifty,  and  in  a  short  time  he  may  not  get 
twenty.     Thus,  in  the  course  of  things,  he  may  be  altogether 
ruined*     The  poor  will  not  ultimately  su^er,  for  their  wages  will 
be  increased  in  proportion.     The  landed  interest  will  not  suffer, 
ibr  their  rents  will  be  increased  in  proportion.     The  revenue  will 
not  suflTer,  for  in  the  same  proportion  the  ability  of  ihe  people  to 

^ntnbute  trill  be'  imt^eaaed.    Tho  mischief  will  only  fall  upon 
....      .  ^ 
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the  holders  of  stock,  and  as  they  are  not  a  very  numerous  set  of 
men,  it  will  not  be  diflicuU  to  reh'eve  them.  These  steps  &cein  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  monied  interest  from  being  alarmed.  They 
certainly  would  be  less  willing  to  advance  their  money,  but  it  is 
unfiair  thus  to  try  to  deceive  them.'' 

Mr.  Tooke  then  entered  into  some  calculations,  to  shew  the 
propriety  of  raising  the  supplies  witiiin  the  year,  and  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  must  follow  from  the  annual  augmentations 
made  to  the  national  debt.  He  concluded  by  apologizing  for  so 
long  occupying  the  time  of  the  Committee,  and  expressed  a  hope 
"  that  his  errors  might  lead  some  one  to  the  discovery  of  truth." 
The  House  then  divided. — Ayes  39 — Noes  44- — Majority  5. 

On  Tuesday  March  10,  1801,  Lord  Temple  rose 
in. his  place,  to  make  his  long-promised  motion 
relative  to  Mr.  Tooke's  eligibility,  and  began  by  pro- 
fessing, *^  That  nothing  but  his  duty  to  the  House, 
and  respect  for  its  institutions,  along  with  his  regard 
Jbr  the  representation  of  the  people,  could  have  im- 
pelled him  to  undertake  so  arduous  a  discussion. 
He  also  professed  that  he  entertained  no  personal 
animosity  against  Mr.  T.  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
designate  by  the  term  of  '^  Keverend  Gentleman.'* 

To  attack  a  person  of  such  strong  mind  and  abi- 
lities upon  such  a  subject,  was  a  bold  attempt,  but 
he  had  such  proofs  of  ineligibility  against  him,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  fiiil.  Whatever  might  be  the 
ultimate  opinion  of  the  House,  he  should  be  consoled 
by  the  recollection  of  having  discharged  his  duty  as 
became  him.  The  question  must  be  decided  by  the 
rules  of  the  constitution  made  by  our  ancestors ;  by 
those  rules  the  people  had  been  represented  for  cen- 
turies. If  the  House  considered  themselves,  which 
he  trusted  they  would,  the  guardians  of  the  people's 
rights  and  liberties,  they  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
collect 
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collect  that  those  rights  and  Uberties  were  sacred  de- 
posits, which  they  were  bound  to  protect  against  all 
innovation,  and  to  transmit  them  pure  and  unsullied 
as  they  had  been  received. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  inno- 
vations were  .dangerous  in  most  systems,  but  parti- 
cularly in  those  which  had  the  sanction  of  ages  in 
their  favour  :  in  this  light  stood  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  this  country.  One  of  the  most  soletnn  of 
its  acts  related  to  its  own  members,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  members  :  that  act  most  expressly 
declares,  in  as  plain  and  unequivocal  language  as 
words  can  express,  that  no  person  who  either  is  or  has 
been  in  priest's  orders,  or  held  any  office  of  the  church, 
can  possibly  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  should  prove  in  the  most  clear  and  incontestable 
manner,  that  Mr.  H.  Tooke  had  received  priest's 
orders  ;  he  should  also  make  it  equally  clear,  that  he 
had  discharged  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  those 
orders,  and  when  he  had  proved  these  facts,  he 
trusted  he  had  proved  enough  to  induce  the  House 
to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  he  should  afterwards 
make,  of  referring  the  investigation  of  other  points 
to  a  committee.  At  present  he  should  content 
himself  with  moving,  '^  That  William  Bourchier, 
Esq.  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Salisburj'^,  be  examined 
at  the  bar,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Home  Tooke  had 
received  priest's  orders,  and  whether  or  not  he  had 
exercised  the  clerical  function,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  these  orders/' 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  bad  not 
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made  out  a  case  strong  enough  to  go  into  eviddlice, 
and  that  it  was  rash  and  impoHtic  to  discuss  facts, 
of  the  nature  of  which  the  House  could  not  be 
aware,  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  spoke  aS  follows : 
'*  Mr.  Speaker, 

**  I  rise  to  resist  the  motion  which  you  Jatply  pot  from  the 
chair :  not  that  I  desire  to  delay  the  discussion  of  this  qjiestion. 
My  only  wish  h  that  the  discussion  may  be  full  and  feif!  I  am 
as  eager  as  any  one  that  complete  information  upon  the  subject 
may  be  received,  and  any  proper  motion  that  has  this  for  its  ob- 
ject, I  shall  willingly  support.  Before  I  enter  into  the  question, 
I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  the  previous  proceedings.  About 
three  weeks  ago  the  noble  Lord  gave  notice,  that  if  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  days  no  petition  was  presented  to  the  House,  he  should 
make  a  motion  with  regard  to  the  representation  of  Old  Sarum. 
[Some  one  having  called  out  "  No  !"  Mr.  T.  exclaimed,  "  I  say, 
yes  !'']  This  was  the  nature  of  the  notice,  and  it  is  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  House,  that  it  is  as  I  have  stated  it.  On  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteentli  days  I  attended  in  my  place,  but  nothing  whatever 
was  said.  On  the  seventeenth,  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  firom 
severe  indisposition,  and  when  I  came  down  on  the  eighteenth,  I 
found  that  the  noble  Lord  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
10th  of  March,  respecting  the  eligibility  of"  the  Rev.  John  Home 
Tookc."  His  Lordship  came  up  to  me  in  a  very  polite  manneft 
and  handsomely  told  me  what  he  had  done.  His  conduct  cer- 
tainly. Sir,  would  have  been  more  handsome,  if  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings had  corresponded  with  tliis.  When  I  asked  him  what 
the  nature  of  his  promised  motion  would  be  ?  he  said  there  was  a 
difficulty  about  it,  as  the  lawyers  were  not  agreed.  Tliis  was  the 
eighteenth  day  after  that  on  which  I  took  my  seat,  and  still  the 
noble  Lord  and  iiis  advisers  remained  undetermined  !  His  Lord- 
ship, however,  assured  me,  that  if  I  should  attend  in  my  place  next 
day,  I  should  hear  all  the  particulars  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  mj 
illness  to  him,  he  promised  to  inform  me  by  letter.  The  following 
day  I  was  able  to  attend  in  person,  but  no  explanation  took  place.  ■ 
The  noble  Lord  made  a  motion  for  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar, 
I  told  him  I  would  save  him  the  trouble,  as  I  frankly  confessed 
that  I  had  been  ordained  a  priest  more  than  forty  years  ago.    It 
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was  declared  from  die  chair,  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient. 
For  forty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament.  I  have  been  often  present  in  this  House ; 
I  have  been  called  to  your  bar.  I  have  been  brought  to  it  in 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  I  must  therefore  know 
something  of  parliamentary  forms ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  to  receive  admissions. 
Indeed  what  can  this  House  have  so  worthy  to  be  relied  upon  }  It 
is  never  so  well  off  as  habeiis  coufitcittem  rcum.  You  cannot  admi- 
nister an  oath,  and  must  be  contented  with  simple  affirmation. 
When  an  unhappy  printer  is  brought  to  be  examined,  he  is  asked, 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  printing  tiie  libel  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
upon  his  confession  he  is  instantly  sent  where  he  deserves  to  go. 

*^  I  believe  that  fairness  and  justice  call  upon  the  House  to  repel 
this  motion,  unless  the  noble  Lord  shall  explain  more  fully  how 
he  intends  to  proceed.  He  has  not  kept  the  promise  which  he 
made  me.  These  lawyers,  I  suspect,  have  advised  him  to  break 
it.  He  says  he  would  treat  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  and 
dearest  friend  exactly  in  the  same  way.  For  his  own  sake.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  he  would  not.  When  he  is  moved  neither  by  enmity 
nor  profit,  should  he  tamper  with  tlie  lawyers  to  find  out  a  flaw 
in  other  people's  titles  ?  I  formerly  gave  credit  to  his  professions : 
I  now  withdraw  it,  as  it  was  improperly  bestowed.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  is  my  personal  enemy.  I  do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  I  have 
a  personal  enemy  in  the  world.  He  bears  towards  me.  Sir,  vio- 
lent political  animosity. — [/f  cry  qf  order !  order  /J — I  beg  pardon. 
Sir,  if  I  am  out  of  order ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  so,  but 
k  is  not  easy  to  remain  cool  after  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  talked  of  my  character,  my  politics,  my  principles,  and 
my  past  conduct.  He  desired  you  to  keep  theie  out  of  view  :  I 
desire.  Sir,  that  they  may  all  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the  more 
they  are  scrutinized,  I  shall  be  the  better  pleased.  You  are  bc)und 
to  consider  these  topics  before  you  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  wliat  could  be  the  noble  Lord's  motive  for  giving 
you  such  advice. 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  lawyers  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  motion 
of  tlie  noble  Lord's.  I  know  well  the  modes  which  these  gentle- 
men pursue,  in  striving  to  accomplish  their  ends.  Do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  Sir.     I  love  and  honour  the  profession.     I  had 
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once  a  near  prospect  of  becoming  a  member  of  it.  A  bout  Ar& 
and  forty  years  ago,  I  believe  the  very  term  in  which  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  entered  as  a  student,  I  myself 
was  enrolled.  I  reverence  the  profession  of  the  lawyers  ;  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  always  approve  of  their  practice.  Their  motto  I 
must  say,  however,  is  dolus  an  lirtus.  y\  bout  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  engage,  they  are  not  over  solicitous,  nor  arc 
they  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employ  to  gain  their 
ends.  They  seem  here  to  have  wished  to  make  a  jumble,  a  bustle, 
and  a  scramble,  and  by  throwing  everything  into  confusion,  to  get 
a  lumping  vote.  From  the  practice,  I  must  necessarily  infer,  that 
this  has  been  the  advice,  and  that  these  have  been  the  advisers. 

"  The  result  of  this  discission  is  of  no  great  consequence  to 
me.  However,  I  reckon  myself  bound  to  resist  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

"  I  shall  therefore  state  the  question,  and  nothing  more  on  my 
part  I  trust  w^ill  be  necessary.  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  place  it 
in  so  clear  a  light,  that  it  will  be  understood  by  any  country  gentle- 
man, or  even  by  any  lady,  as  well  as  the  profoundest  lawyer.  If 
the  House  is  to  determine  whether  a  person  who  has  once  been  in 
orders  can  sit  here,  it  is  their  duty  fir'?t  to  consider  whether  there 
is  any  specific  law  against  it.  That  this  question  must  be  decided 
in  tlie  negative  is  pretty  clear,  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  has 
been  pursued  this  day.  To  what  other  law  are  you  next  to  re- 
sort r  You  surely  will  not  rely  implicitly  upon  the  opinions  of 
counsel,  howtver  highly  you  may  think  of  their  knowledge,  in- 
tegrity, and  disinterestedness. 

"  Five  questions  immediately  present  themselves ;  for  this  grand 
question  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  many  more.  I  should  be  very 
happy,  Sir,  if  all  these  five  were  decided  against  me,  for  if  one  of 
them  is  decided  in  my  favour,  all  is  lo^t,  ipso  Jacto,  down  go  the 
contest  and  the  controversy.  The  question  is  at  present  so  con- 
fused and  perplexed,  that  all  must  be  puzzled  with  it.  It  puzzled 
me,  Sir,  for  some  lime  :  at  last  I  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  dis- 
tinct heads.  W'c  must  now  have  recourse  to  the  canon  law  ;  and 
ask,  in  tlie  first  place,  whether  the  canon  law  legally  binds  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mouse  ?  I  have  no  intcntloii  whatever,  Sir,  to 
discuss  the  point.  1  merely  wish  to  shew  the  inquiries  tlie  House 
must  enter  into^  before  they  come  to  a  determination. 
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*•  Wc  next  examine  whether  the  canon  law  is  binding  upon 

ihe  clergy  in  ihe  proft;s.sion  and  out  of  it,  in  their  civil  as  well  as 
religious  capacity  ?  In  the  third  place,  is  the  canon  law  binding 
upon  me,  who  have  long  ceased  to  officiate  as  a  priest,  and  have 
laid  long  down  that  sacred  character  ?  Tvt^o  others  still  remain  be* 
hind,  equally  difficult  of  solution,  and  equally  liecessary  to  be  solv« 
ed.  Is  it  possible  for  any  one  who  has  oitce  entered  into  holy  or-* 
ders,  again  to  become  one  of  the  laity  r  or  is  it  once  a  captain  and 
always  a  csfptain  !  I  know  there  are  three  canons  on  this  subject  ; 
— One  says  a  clergyman  shall  not  bear  arms ;  another;  a  clergy* 
man  shall  not  be  a  civil  magistrate ;  and  a  third,  that  a  clergyman 
shall  not  use  himself  as  a  layman.  Clerical  representatives  of  liid 
people  have  not  certainly  been  very  common,  bilt  wc  have  clerical 
volunteers,  and  clerical  justices  of  tlie  peace.  The  two  first  canons 
are  therefore  kept  back,  and  the  last  only  is  relied  on.  It  is  iheri 
io  be  determined  whether  a  clergyman,  by  having  a  seat  in  the 
House,  does  or  docs  not  use  himself  as  a  layman.  I  said  I  would 
liot  argue  these  points  :  I  throw  out  these  things  for  the  considera* 
lion  of  the  learned  gentlemen  over  the  way,  and  I  wish  them  fullj 
to  consider  this  statement.  I  have  great  faith  to  put  in  their  opi« 
tiion  ;  let  them  therefore  declare  their  judgment  before  the  Housd 
comes  to  a  final  decision. 

"  Having  said  so,  I  cannot  help  advertihg  to  some  things  that 
fell  from  tlK;  noble  Lord.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  displayed 
B  liberal,  generous,  and  elevated  spirit !  At  the  same  time,  I  hope 
ihe  House  will  pay  little  regard  to  his  boasted  stake  in  the  couiitry. 
1  too  have  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  a  deep  stake;  it  is  not  stolen, 
to  be  sure,  from  ihe puilic  hedge,  for  I  planted  il  myself.  This  stakes 
Sir,  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  noies  of  the  noble  Lord,  to- 
gether with  the  itotes  of  all  his  connections.  In  this,  too,  I  think 
inine  is  different  from  his,  and  far  to  be  preferred  to  it :  his  cannot 
be  increased  without  detracting  firom  the  public  stock  :  mine  ii 
iny  character,  and  I  cannot  add  to  it  without  having  added  to  the 
liifbrmation,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  people." 

Lord  Temple  having  persevered  in  his  intentions, 
tvitnesses  were  accordingly  called  to  the  bar,  and  exa- 
inined  relative  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Tooke's  having 
be^n  in  priest's  orders.     On  the  4th  of  May,  the 
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same  Nobleman  moved  "  the  order  bfthe  day*^  fot 
the  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  eligibility  of  Mr.  Tooke  to 
§it  in  Parliament."     This  being' done,  after   some 
prefatory  compliments  to  the  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Chairman,*  his  Lordship  went  at  large 
into  the  question,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
the  records,  that  no  clergyman  was  entitled  to  have 
a  seat  in  that  House,  and  consequently   that  Mn 
Tooke  was  ineligible.     After  this,  he  concluded  by 
moving,  "That 'the  Speaker  do  issue  a  new  writ 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Saruni,  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  who  was  ineligible,  being 
in  holy  orders." 

Mr.Tooke  began  by  observing,  that  he  had  had  but 
two  struggles  in  his  life  before  the  present,  which 
were  in  any  shape  personal.  The  first  was,  when  he 
applied  for  the  degree  of  A  M.  "  which,  by  the 
way,  (he  added)  a  great  dog  could  obtain,  if  made 
to  articulate  probo  aliter  ;*'  and  the  second,  when 
a  doubting  set  of  benchers  rejected  his  claim  of  ad-* 
mission  to  the  bar,  without  any  reference  to  law  ot 
precedent. 

In  regard  to  the  present  occasion,  how  it  might 
end  he  knew  not ;  but  for  the  sake  of  others,  he 
would  maintain  his  right ;  in  respect  to  himself,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  the  privileges  of 
his  seat,  as  he  oived  no  mcney. 

He  then  animadverted  on  the  unparliamentary 
conduct  of  the  Committee,  in  delegating  their  dele- 
gated  powers  toothers,  to  examine  old  records  :  the 
result  of  the  search  was,  that  Clcrc,  (an  epithet  ap- 
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|}iied  in  those  days  to  any  person  who  could  read,) 
Signified  a  clergyman.  He  asserted  that  the  Corii- 
mittee  did  not  even  understand  the  Saxon  charac-* 
ters,  and  retnarked,  that  ih  quoting  twenty-one  casesj 
they  had  made  no  less  than  eleven  mistakes. 

He  next  combated  the  doctrine,  that  he  could  hot 
law  down  his  function  as  a  priest  ^  which  doctrine^ 
he  thought,  must  appear  futile;  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  there  were  many  carious  that  dwelt  oil 
the  deposition  of  priests.  **  One  of  these  states^ 
(added  he,)  that  if  any  clergyman  attfem|5ted  to  cast 
out  devils  unlawfully,  such  person  should  be  depJbsed; 
Now  for  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  attempted- 
to  cast  the  devil  out  of  this  House,  I  must  have  been 
deposed,  and  of  course  been  deemed  eligible.  But  in 
this  case  my  only  crime  is  my  innocence — my  only 
guilt,  that  of  not  having  scandalized  my  order.  I 
feel  myself.  Sir,  exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  girl 
who  applied  for  reception  into  the  Magdalen.  On 
being  asked  respecting  the  particulars  of  her  mis- 
fortune, she  answered  |he  was  as  innocent  as  the 
child  unborn  :  the  reply  was — *^  This  is  a  place 
only  for  the  creatures  of  prostitution^  you  must  gd 
and  qualify  yourself  before  you  can  be  admitted." 

After  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Erskine  had  delivered 
their  setitimetits  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  Mr: 
Addington,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Very  unexpectedly  arose,  and  moved  the  previous 
question,  on  which  a  division  took  place,  flnd  it  wad 
tarried  by  a  majority  of  4 1 ; 

-    As  the  subject  of  contention  was  thus  left  still 
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t^float^  the  Premier,  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  a  still 
bolder  measure  than  that  of  Lord  Temple,  brought 
in  a  bill  "  to  remove  all  doubts  relative  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament."  While  this  was  be- 
fore  a  committee,  Mr.  T.  moved  the  following 
'  clause  :  "  That  every  person  in  holy  orders,  on  ao« 
cepting  a  seat  in  that  House,  shall  thenceforward  be 
incapable  of  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying,  any  living, 
or  ecclesiastical  promotion  ;  and  further,  that  he  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  place  or  office  of  honour  op 
profit  under  his  Majesty."  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, was  negatived,  and  the  bill  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  where  it  met  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition, except  from  Lord  Thurlov/. 

In  consequence  of  an  express  clause  in  this  billet 
the  penalties  annexed  did  not  attach  during  the  short 
remaining  period  that  the  then  Parliament  was  by 
law  entitled  to  sit :  the  member  for  Old  Sarum 
therefore  continued  to  vote  and  speak  as  usual ;  but 
as  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  he  should  not  be  eli- 
gible during  any  future  one,  he  was  not  returned  at 
the  general  election. 

Mr.  Tooke  is  now  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age^ 
having  been  bom  either  in  or  near  the  year  1736. 
When  a  young  man,  he  was  accustomed  to  dress 
genteelly ;  and  as  he  possessed  a  good  person  and 
agreeable  manners,  displayed  much  of  the  look  and 
mien  of  a  person  of  fashion.  In  addition  to  thisy 
having  kept  company  with  people  of  distinction,  and 
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made  the  grand  tour  twice,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  his  conduct  and  behaviour  should  exhibit  the 
model  of  a  finished  gentleman.  Of  late  years  he 
has  left  oJfF  powder,  a  circumstance  that  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  appearance  of  age,  in  consequence  of 
that  venerable  idea  which  grey  hairs  are  always  cal- 
culated to  inspire  ;  but  he  is  still  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  in  every  thing  respecting  his  person. 

No  man  in  this  country  is  better  calculated  to 
shine  in  company.  So  various  are  hi9  powers,  that 
he  can  either  convey  information  to  a  society  of  phi- 
losophers, and  throw  new  lights  on  every  subject  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  discussion  ;  or  he  is  able 
to  fascinate  a  brilliant  circle  with  his  wit,  and  set  the 
convivial  board  '^  in  a  roar"*  by  his  merriment.  Nor 
is  it  to  one  sex  that  the  idea  of  his  excellence  is  con- 
fined :  the  ladies  are  far  from  being  insusceptible  to 
the  charms  of  his  conversation  ;  he  is  capable  of  all 
the  little  attentipns  that  captivate  the  female  world  ; 
lie  exhibits  that  decorous  good  breeding  that  be* 
witches  even  virtue^  and  in  his  respectful  conduct  to 
the  seXi  still  keeps  up  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  old, 
while  he  ayoids  every  thing  disgvjsting  in  the  new 
fjchool. 

In  respect  to  fortune,  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
T.  is  now  independent  ;  he  devotes  his  time  to  lite- 
rature, and  the  society  of  men  of  talents,  and  takes 
particular  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
and  gfounds,  at  Wimble^oq, 

No  man's  principles  have  been  more  uniform  than 
those  of  John  Home  Tooke,  and  if  he  has  not  died, 
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be  has  at  least  lived  a  martyr  to  them.  No  man'-^ 
character  has  ever  been  less  understood.  Many, 
while  alluding  to  his  name,  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
furious  declaimer,  replete  with  anger  and  revenge, 
and  thirsting  after  the;  perdition  of  all  that  is  good 
and  virtuous  among  us.  They  represent  to  their 
terrified  imaginations  a  man  of  squalid  appearance 
and  intemperate  manners,  and  would  be  astonished 
to  discover  the  scholar  rising  above  his  age  and  na- 
tion, the  politician  blending  the  patriot  and  the 
statesman  together,  and  the  man  of  breeding  exhi- 
biting the  courtier's  grace,  without  any  of  his  ia- 
pincprity. 
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A  QUESTION  equally  novel  and  important,  has 
been  frequently  agitated  in  modem  times,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  few  speculative  proposi- 
tions which  never  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  subject  we  allude  to  is,  "  Whe- 
ther man  be  happier  in  the  savage  or  civilized  state?** 
The  philosopher  of  Geneva  contends  for  the  superior 
rity  of  savage  life,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  although  many,  and  among  others,  the  subjecj 
of  the  present  memoir,  have  returned  from  choice 
to  their  native  woods,  whence  mankind  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  first  emerged,  yet  no  denizen  of  tb^ 
forest  was  ever  known  to  remain  without  constraint 
within  the  pale  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  all  of 
them  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off 
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tUeir  finery,  and  relapse  with  ecstatic  rapturfe  into 
their  ancient  habits  and  pursuits.* 

General  Bowles,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  a 
native  of  America.  His  father  was  an  Englishman, 
who  settled  on  the  Trans- Atlantic  continent,  and 
acquired  considerable  wealth  there.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  well-'known  Mr.  Carrington  Bowles, 
print-seller  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  having 
conceived  the  idea  of  meliorating  his  fortune  by 
emigrating  into  a  new  country,  he  repaired  to  Ma- 
ryland in  the  capacity  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  Frederic  county  in  that  province, 
where  he  acquired  a  plantation,  obtained  some 
wealth,  and  was  invested  with  a  public  office  of 
oonsiderable  trust.t 

William  Augustus  Bowles,  his  eldest  son,  was  boi  ii 
in  Frederic  county  in  Maryland, about  the  year  1764. 
Of  his  early  education  we  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  any  particulars,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  wilds  and  fo- 
rests, at  a  distance  from  "  the  haunts  of  men." 
Every  deficiency  of  this  kind  has  been  since,  in  some 
measure,  supplied  by  the  natural  talents  of  this  un- 
tutored native  of  the  hack  settlements  of  America. 

*  The  most  receut  instance  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  Europe,  it 
that  of  a  youth  caught  in  ope  of  the  forests  of  the  department  of 
VAteyron,  and  who,  aItho«tgh  kindly  treated  and  fed,  has  escaped 
repeatedly  into  the  woods.  He  is  now  under  the  care  of  tlie  cele- 
brated Abbe  Sicard.  For  the  particulars,  the  reader  may  consult 
a  pamphlet  entitled ;  "  Notice  historique  sur  le  Sauvage  de  I'A  vey- 
jon."    Paris,  1800. 

f  Either  that  of  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  county, 
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We  know,  however,  with  certainty,  that  be  wag 
but  a  boy  when  that  unhappy  and  disastrous  war^ 
which  severed  America  fix>m  Britain  for  ever,  unfor- 
tunately burst  forth.  Fascinated  from  his  cradle 
with  the  idea  of  a  miHtary  life,  when  but  thirteeq 
years  of  age  he  fled  from  under  the  paternal  roo^ 
and  determined  to  gratify  his  romantic  wishes.  It 
were  vain  to  enquire  whether  he  was  stimulated  up- 
on this  occasion  by  a  partiality  for  the  English  name, 
or  an.  innate  love  of  enterprize  :  it  is  indeed  evident 
that  he  had  not  obtained  that  maturity  of  judgment, 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  weigh  and 
determine  the  justice  of  the  contest.  Thus  far  is 
however  certain,  that  after  surmounting  a  variety  of 
difficulties,  and  undergoing  the  almost  incredible 
fatigues  of  a  long  march  through  the  woods,  he  ar- 
rived safe  in  the  British  camp  at  Philadelphia. 

Unknown  and  unprotected,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
'  necessity  of  entering  into  an  old  regiment  of  foot, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  volunteer,  a  term  by 
which  it  is  not  meant  to  convey,  as  it  usually  does; 
the  idea  of  a  common  soldier,  but  that  of  a  young 
man  serving  in  hOj)es  of  promotion.  Soon  after  this, 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  a  corps*  commanded 
by  Lieu  tenant  Colonel  James  Chahners,  a  gentleman 
pf  considerable  property  and  influence  in  Maryland, 
and  who  had  displayed  miich  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain. 

When  the  English  army  was  at  length  forced  by  a 
variety  of  untoward  circumstances,  to  make  a  retro- 

*  The  Maryland  lajalists. 
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ffr^dQ  motion  from  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr, 
Powlcs  accoinpanied  his  regiment  as  a  subaltern, 
^nd  served  along  with  the  flank  companies  at  the; 
engagement  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  embarked  for 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Pensacola,  in  West  Florida.  At  the  latter  place  he 
was  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  dismissed  from 
the  British  army,  in  consequence  of  some  neglect  or 
inattention,  wliich  we  are  neither  prepared  nor  in- 
clined to  scrutinize.  Having  been  brought  up  amidst 
the  forests  of  the  frontier,  this  young  man  was  un- 
accustomed to  restraint,  and  unused  to  subordina^ 
tion.  The  prompt  obedience  inculcated  by  our 
mode  of  discipline,  appeared  to  be  fatiguing  and 
clisgustful.  tie  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  enter 
into  the  minuti(B  which  the  situation  of  a  subaltern 
renders  necessary  in  a  well  appointed  European 
^rmy,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  his  friends,  that 
he  felt  something  within  himself  that  taught  him  to 
believe  he  was  fitted  to  command,  rather  than  to 
obey.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  pvinced  no  great  alacrity 
in  respect  to  the  latter  qualification,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  he  at  length  justified  the  hopes,  and  re- 
alized the  ambitious  projects,  to  which  he  deemed 
himself  destined  to  aspire. 

Bowles  subnjitt^d  to  his  fate,  not  merely  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  but  even  with  the  appearance  of 
joy  ;  instead  of  attempting  to  deprecate  the  melan- 
choly lot  which  seemed  to  await  him,  he  appeared 
gay,  unconcerned,  and  happy,  at  having  regained 
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his  liberty.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  described  at  this 
pericxi  by  a  brother-officer*,  who  has  drawn  up  an 
elegant  memoirf  relative  to  the  early  part  of  his  life, 

"  Behold,  then,  this  young  disbanded  soldier — his  last  shilling 
gone — too  proud  to  beg,  and  too  independent  to  stoop  to  menial 
offices — an  uncultivated  and  savage  country  around  htm,  no  guide 
but  chance,  and  no  resource  but  his  own  fortitude  :  behob}  him 
on  the  brink  of  apparently  inevitable  ruin  ! 

But  Fortune,  whose  peculiar  care  he  seems  to  have  been^  stepped 
in  to  save  him.  A  party  of  Ihe  Creek  nation  were  on  their  return 
home  from  Pensacola,  whither  they  had  come  to  receive  their 
annual  presents  ;  and  young  Bowles,  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  situation  now  opened  to  him,  joined  the  party,  having  thrown 
bis  regimental  coat,  in  contempt  of  his  oppressors,  into  the  sea. 

A  situation  so  flattering  to  the  independence  natural  to  the  heart 
of  man,  had  doubtless  many  attractions.  But  whether  through 
the  sameness  o(  the  scene,  or  a  restlessness  of  disposition  consti- 
totional  in  him,  or  actuated  through  pride  to  shew  himself  once 
more  among  those  who  ha(i  redi»ced  him  to  tlie  appearance  of  a 
savage,  be  left  his  protectors,  after  having  resided  with  them  a  few 
inonths,  (probably  with  an  intention  to  return,)  and  came  unat- 
tended to  Pensacola.  When  he  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  bay,  he  found  a  hogshead,  which  5ome  British  ship  had  left 
behind  them  ;  and  Bowles  impatient  of  delay,  without  waiting 
for  any  other  conveyance,  liKe  an  Esquimaux,  with  the  difference 
cf  a  hogslieatl  for  a  boat,  the  br^ncli  of  a  tree  {lU  mast,  a  blanket 
his  sail,  and  a  few  stones  his  ballast,  navigated  the  extcnsiv*  shores 
of  the  harbour ;  in  the  day,  procuring  the  food  of  life,  and  be- 
guiling the  tcdiousness  of  time  by  fowling  and  fishing,  and  at 
jiight  regaling  on  his  prey ;  the  sky  his  canopy,  and  the  earth 
hU  bed. 

"  In  this  very  hogshead,  perhaps,  his  bosom  first  throbbed 
with  the  desire  of  nautical  knowledge  ;  and  I>ere  also  he  first  ha4 

occasion 

*  Major  Hayntun. 
t  Authentic  Memoirs  of  William  Aqgustus  Bowles,  Esq.  Am- 
lassador  from  the  United  Nations  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  to 
the  Court  of  London.     1791,  Fauldcr. 
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occasion  to  seek  for  resources  in  himsdf alone;  resources  which 
at  some  future  day  were  to  shield  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
which  alone  could  complete  him  for  the  leader  of  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant nation*. 

"  Here  it  was  that  the  airthor  first  remembers  to  have  seen  him  x 
his  curiosity  from  that  lime  was  strongly  awakened  concerning  so 
singular  a  character ;  and  his  mind  then  presaged  the  daring  ac- 
iions,  some  of  which  the  author  has  witnessed,  which  have  since 
distinguished  the  Beloved  Warriorf, 

'*  But  this  precarious  and  hazardous  livelihood  did  not  last 
long.  Tha  frost  of  1779  will  l)e  long  remembered  in  die  Flbri- 
das ;  and  young  Bowles,  almost  naked,  superior  to  the  ii^uries 
of  men,  found  in  the  elements  an  enemy  that  neitlier  strength  of 
constitution  nor  fortitude  of  mind  could  withstand.  He  wanted 
shelter,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  received  it.  Amoi\g  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  who  saw  his  situation,  there  was  one,  a 

baker 

•  "  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  Creek  na- 
tions, divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  are  the  acknowledg- 
ed superiors  of  all  the  North  American  tribes. 

"  The  country  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  as  laid  down  in  Go- 
-  vernor  Pownall's  map,  is  comprized  between  the  SOlh  and  37tli 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  83d  and  90th  of  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich  ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia ;  on  die  south  by  West  Florida  ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi^  from  the  confluence  on  the  Ohio.  This 
country^  extending  a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  several  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  is,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  producdons,  of 
the  richest  soil  in  North  America ;  and  not  only  the  various  fruits 
of  the  tropics,  but  those  of  more  northern  climes,  grow  here  in 
the  ut^ipst  perfecdon.  Wheat,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
corn  of  all  kinds,  when  cultivated,  produce  the  most  abundant 
harvest. 

"  The  climate,  cooled  ,by  die  nitrous  particles  of  the  air,  is 
superior  to  the  south  of  France,  and  less  oppressive  than  Italy  or 
Asia  Minor. ^ 

t  By  this  appellation  he  is  universally  known  to  the  nadons. 
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baker  by  profession,  who  had  a  heart  to  commisenite  and  rdfere 
him.  Under  the  roof  of  this  hospitable  stranger  he  remained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  winter,  who,  finding  him  a  strong  and  robust 
]ad>  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  assist  to  make  the 
bread  wliich  he  so  plentiful!)'  ate. 

*'  Highly  impreosed,  as  no  doubt  he  was,  with  a  sense  of  ob> 
ligation  for  such  unmerited  goodness,  an  aversion  to  labour,  pov 
culiar  to  the  hM>its  in  which  he  had  so  lately  indulged,  made  bini 
reject  the  proposal,  and  he  would  again  have  been  exposed  to  all 
his  former  dangers,  but  for  his  qld  friends  the  Creeks. 

"  The  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  season  had  brought  them 
down  for  presents  ;  and  Bowles  once  more  returned  with  them, 
and  remained  near  two  years.  The  friendly  character  of  North 
American  savages,  wh«n  not  irritated  by  resentment,  or  made 
sanguinary  through  thirst  of  revenge,  is  well  known.  During  thb 
period,  such  was  tlieir  mutual  regard,  that  he  strengthened  the 
lies  of  friendship  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Thus  he  became  doubly  united  to  them,  botli  from  inclinatioq 
and  the  ties  of  blood  ;  and  his  children  were  Jiving  pledges  of 
their  father's  fidelity. 

**  Habit  had  now  confirmed  his  predilection  for  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Spain,  he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  enrolled  among 
tlie  tighiing  men  of  this  warlike  nation.  Nor  did  he  discredit  their 
choice.  His  conduct  throughout  the  war  was  eminently  distin^ 
guisiied  for  coohicss  and  vigour  in  action  ;  and  the  most  venerable 
chiefs  pointed  him  out  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.'' 

Bowles,  having  acquired  considerable  authority 
among  the  savages^  who  had  adopted  him  into  their 
tribe  at  the  very  period  when  he  was  considered  a^ 
a  miserable  outcast  by  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  \ip,  det;ermined  nevertheless  to  make  use  of 
oil  iiis  influence  for  the  advantage  of  the  English  na« 
tion.  He  accordingly  collected  a  body  of  Indians^ 
inarched  to  the  succour  of  Pensacola^  then  menaoec^ 

by 
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by  the  Spaniards^  and  was  of  considerable  servicft 
during  the  siege.  He  distinguished  himself  indeed 
On  several  occasions,  particularly  at  a  sortie  made  by 
only  ninety-six  rank  and  file  provincial  troops,  aC 
twelve  at  noon,  on  the  enemy's  lines,  when  they 
carried  the  advanced-post  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
soldier.  Fifty,  out  of  seven  hundred  men  in  the' 
Works,  were  killed  by  the  bayonet  alone,  besides 
numbers  who  were  shot  flying  along  the  trenches* 
The  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade  conducted  them- 
selves with  their  accustomed  bravery  on  this  occa* 
«ion,  maintaining  their  ground,  although  literally 
trod  down  by  the  retreating  Spaniards,  and  fighting 
to  the  last  with  their  small-swords  ! 

But  the  career  of  this  singular  man  was  nearly 
terminated  by  one  of  those  numerous  accidents  ta 
which  soldiers  are  so  peculiarly  liable  during  a  siege^ 
A  few  da}s  after  the  memorable  sally  alluded  to 
above,  the  British  advanced  redoubt  happened  to  bo 
blown  up,  just  as  Mr.  Bowles  was  entering  it,  and 
had  this  misfortune  but  occurred  a  few  seconds 
later,  he  must  have  inevitably  perished.  But  al-* 
though  he  escaped  unhurt,  he  experienced  the 
painful  sensation  arising  from. the  destruction  of  ai^ 
laundred  men  within  a  few  yards  of  him  ! 

Nor  were  Mr.  Bowles's  services  wholly  imrequit- 
ed,  for  he  was  now  reinstated  in  his  former  rank  in 
the  British  army  by  Gener^  Campbell,  and  on  the 
leduction  of  West  Florida  was  allowed  to  retire  with 

the 
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the  garrison  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  iintil 
duly  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  to  omit  anothef* 
military  adventure  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  the" 
)'ear  J  780  a  small  detachment  was  sent  from  Pensa- 
cola  to  the  bay  of  Mobile,  with  an  intention  of  sur- 
prisirlg  a  Spanish  fortified  village  of  the  same  name* 

Bowles,  along  with  several  hundfed  Indians^  joined 
the  party,  he  himself  in  dress  and  figure  so  exactly 
resembling  a  savage  warrior,  that  unless  he  had  dis- 
covered himself,  he  would  never  have  been  recog- 
nized by  his  old  acquaintances,  several  of  whom 
served  in  this  expedition.  At  day-light  in  the  riiom- 
ing  of  the  7  th  of  January,  the  signal  being  given  to 
commence  the  assault,  the  young  American  left  his 
tribe  to  fight  after  their  own  mariner,  and  rushed  on' 
with  the  British  troops.  This  small  body,  consisting 
of  no  more  than  fifty  soldiers,  forced  the  Spanish 
works,  and  actually  carried  them,  in  opposition  to 
foiu"  hundred  of  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  escape 
on  board  an  armed  vessel ;  but  they  were  intercept- 
ed by  the  Indians,  who  killed  many  of  them  after 
they  had  reached  the  boats. 

This  very  circumstance,  however,  probably  con-* 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  enter- 
prize,  for  the  flight  of  the  garrison  being  thus  pre- 
cluded>  the  troops  composing  it  took  shelter  in  thdr 
barracks,  whence  they  fired  with  equal  safety  and 
success  at  such  of  the  British  soldiers  as  had  not  pe- 
rished in  the  assault ;  for  by  this  time  more  than  one 
half  of  the  original  detachment  was  cut  off. 

IK 
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•  tn  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  carnage,  and  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  Bowles  was  employed  in  taking 
aim  coolly  and  deliberately  with  his  rifie  at  the  ene- 
my stationed  at  the  windows  :  after  this  he  posted 
himself  behind  a  tree,  loading  and  firing  alone  ;  but 
he  was  at  length  dislodged  by  a  cannon-ball,  which 
shivered  the  body  and  branches,  and  compelled  him 
also  to  retreat  along  with  his  remaining  compani- 
ons, now  in  full  march  homewards. 

He  however  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  be- 
loved so  much  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  now 
again  belonged  as  he  was  among  the  Indians,  for  he 
was  soon  after  this  put  under  arrest,  in  consequence 
of  menacing  a  superior  officer,  and  between  twenty 
and  thirty  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  before 
a  general  court-martial.  On  his  trial  several  friends 
stepped  forward  in  his  behalf,  and  the  whole  ended 
in  his  acquittal. 

Havipg  about  this  time  received  Lord  Dorchester's 
permission,  he  set  out  to  visit  his  father,  with  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  rcm^  long ;  thence  he  repaired 
to  and  rejoined  his  adopted  brethren  the  Creeks, 
in  East  Florida,  by  whom  he  was  once  more  received 
with  open  arms.  With  these  he  resided  during  a 
whole  twelvemonth,  and,  although  no  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  appears  at  this  period 
to  have  meditated  schemes  of  ambition,  which  con- 
ducted him  at  length  to  the  important  situation  of 
leader  of  his  nation.  Even  now  he  acquired  their 
esteem  by  his  knowledge  of  military  discipline  and 
European  tactics,  and  left  them  deeply  impressed 

both 
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both  With  respect  for  his  talents  and  ajSection  foiriui 
person. 

After  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  twd  Floridas,  he 
first  visited  the  southern  states  of  Amcrrca,  and  then 
repaired  to  the  Bahamas,  where  he  displayed  the 
versatility  of  his  talent^  by  acting  plajrs^  chiefly  far 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  American  loyalists 
who  had  been  forced  to  take  shelter  there.  On  this 
occasion  he  actually  ornamented  the  scenes  with  Ki 
own  hand,  and  when  his  pecuniary  resources  failed, 
he  supplied  his  wants  by  assuming  the  character  of 
a  portrait-painter  ;  but  as  New  Providence  did  not 
at  that  time  possess  the  proper  colours  for  his  like- 
nesses, he  himself  turned  chemist,  and  created  ihem. 
In  addition  to  the  accomplishments  of  acting  and 
painting,  this  self-taught  genius  made  Himself  mas- 
ter of  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  became  a  tole- 
rable proficient  in  that  science  also. 

But  amidst  pursuits  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Bowles  wa< 
not  inattentive  to  matters  of  higher  concern.  Hav- 
ing at  length  obtained  not  only  a  quantity  of  war- 
like stores,  but  a  vessel  to  transport  them,  he  repaired 
to  the  continent,  and  being  joined  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Creeks,  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Mark's,  in  the  bay  of  Appalaha,  for  the  arrival 
of  his  supplies.  The  Spanish  governor  of  the  adja- 
cent fort  affected  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  but  on  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Bowles,  accompanied 
with  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  any  opposition  he  would 
be  attacked  by  the  savages,  the  cargo  was  permitted 
to  be  landed,  and  soon  after  conveyed  by  horses, 
1  brought 
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brought  down  expressly  for  that  purpose  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  h\i 
intention  to  form  a  magazine  for  the  supply  bf  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  tvith  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  a  view  of  penetrating  ihto  the  Spanish  domini- 
ons in  South  America,  and  waging  perpetual  War* 
with  a  nation  against  whom  both  he  and  they  bore 
the  most  implacable  enmity.  In  the  course  of  this 
project  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  Bahamas,  in 
one  of  whidh  he  carried  over  five  chiefs  along  with 
him.  On  his  return  honie  with  the  warriors,  in  a 
vessel  purchased  on  his  owri  accbtmt,  he  experi- 
enced a  variety  of  disiasters ;  but  after  losing  ^ 
mast,  and  encountering  a  dreadful  stortn,  he  at 
length  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  Hav- 
ing landed  his  supplies,  he  now  detet-mined  to  in- 
struct his  companions  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  several  excursions  into  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  In  one  of  these  he  was  attacked 
by  a  guarda  casta,  cruisitig  for  the  express  purpose 
"of  intercepting  him ;  for  the  Spahish  Governors  in 
America  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  about 
not  only  to  establish  an  independent  power  in  Plo- 
rfda,  bul  even  intended  to  create  a  na^^al  force  there. 
They  had  accordingly  resorted  to  unwarrantable  ex- 
pediehtSj  in  order  to  apprehend,  or  rather  to  betray 
and  murder  him,  having  offered  a  reward  of  siit 
thousand  dollars,  and  fifteen  hundred  kegs  of  tafiuy  a 
jpecies  of  rum  distilled  from  Molasses,  for  his  head.* 

*  Authentic  Memoirs  of  William  Augustus  Bowles,  Esq.  Am-^ 
fcassador  from  the  United  Nations  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  to  the 
^Wi^t  of  London,  p.  63. 
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Bowles  on  this  occasion  had  recourse  to  strata 
gem,  for  on  being  fired  at,  he  immediately  slackc^i^ 
ed  sail,  on  which  the  Spanish  captain  ordered  his 
launch  to  be  hoisted  out  to  take  possession  of  hJLB 
prize  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  boat  approach  with  iiH 
tent  to  board  him,  than  the  Indian  chief  returned  a 
broadside  from  six  four-pounders,  hitherto  masked 
from  view.  So  warm  and  so  unexpected  a  reception 
forced  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  their  enterpriz^ 
and  allowed  time  to  the  warriors  to  return  in  safety* 

Mr.  Bowles  had  by  this  time  acquired  great  influ-* 
euce  among  the  Indians^  as  may  appear  from  the 
degree  of  confidence  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
high  offices  to  which  he  was  now  elevated.  Although 
the  title  ofjirst  counsellor  was  considered  as  heredi- 
tary among  the  Creeks,  yet  upon  the  present  occa^ 
sion  they  departed  from  tlie  principles  that  usuaUy 
regulated  their  conduct,  and  conferred  it  upon  hin> : 
bp  was  also  elected  commander  in  chief  of  their  ar-* 
ijiies,  by  acplamatipn  ;  thus  uniting  in  his  own  per-i 
spn  too  great  and  important  offices,  which,  perhaps, 
in  no  association,  whether  of  savage  or  of  civilized 
men,  pught.ever  to  be  joijied  together. 

This  sudden  elevation  on  the  part  of  an  unpro- 
tected youth,  who,  when  destitute  of  health,  of  fooc^ 
and  of  clothing,  had  been  generously  adopted  by  aa 
erratic  tribe  of  Indians,  of  course  exposed  him  to  the 
jealousy  of  many  other  warriors,  and  even  at  times 
endangered  his  existence.  But  this  was  not  all ;  the 
Creeks  had  disputes  with  the  United  States  relative 
to  boundaries^  and  the  influence  of  a  rival  chief,  of 

tb». 


the  tiattte  of  M'Gillavrey,  a  white  man,  atid  a  nativd 
of  Georgia,  was  supported  by  them,  in  opposition  td 
that  of  Bowles,  who  had  ever  declared  himself,  in  the 
most  express  and  decisive  manner,  attached  to  the 
cause  and  fortunes  of  England  alone*.    His  worst 

enemies, 

-'-  -  --  -  ■     ■  ■     .  ■  ■       _     ■  t, 

.  *  It  would  appear,  by  a  manuscript  written  by  Mr.  Bowles, 
and  submitted  (o  (he  perusal' of  (he  Editor  bj  a  gentleman  of  high 
respectability,  that  the  alliance  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Creek  nation  has  been  of  considerable  duration.  The  first 
treaty  was  formed  in  the  month  of  January  1700,  and  a  war  pro<^ 
secuted  against  Spain  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  same^wat 
renewed,  as  occasion  required,  in  1752,  1764-,  1768>  1773,  ancf 
1778,  by  the  last  of  which  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
the  revolted  colonies. 

^'  In  the  year  1783,*'  says  Mr.  B.  "a  treaty  of  peace  was  con** 
eluded  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  British  colonies  in 
America  were  declared  free  and  independent  states  ;  but  although 
the  Creeks  were  engaged  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  as  allies^ 
yet  no  terms  were  made  for  them,  nor  their  name  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  Britannic  Majesty^  with  the  American  and  Spanish 
Ministers,  drew  a  line  west  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  river 
Mississippi,  down  the  middle  of  the  said  river,  to  the  32d  degreo 
of  north  latitude  i  then  due  east  (through  the  Creek  country)  to  the 
head  of  the  river  St.  Mary'sj  down  the  said  river^  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  saying,  that  all  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  said  line  we  da 
cede  to  tlte  United  States  qfAmaica,  and  to  the  south  we  cede  to  hii 
Majesty  the  King  qf  Spain  ;  without  attenditig  to  the  local  situation 
of  the  Creeks»  and  without  regarding  in  any  manner  the  treaty  of* 
alliance  subsisting  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Creek 
nation  ;  without  defining  what  right  his  Majesty  had  over  the  said 
territory,  or  what  he  ceded  to  the  two  powers  :  thereby  creating 
a  mystery,  and  furnishing  the  enemies  of  the  Creeks  with  a  pre- 
tence to  provoke  wars,  disseminate  discord,  to  muke  parties^  in 
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enemies^  however,  were  the  Spaniards,  and  they  coiN' 
stantly  attempted  by  their  emissaries  to  assail  tlie  cha- 

radlcr 

order  if  possible  to  dUpoisess  the  Creeks  of  the  territory  they 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  of  wtiich  by  the  laws  and 
dispositions  of  Providence  they  were  the  sovereign  lords  and 
owners. 

"  The  Creek  nation  have  defended  their  country  against  Htm 
alternate  attacks  of  the  Spanish  and  French  nations,  previous  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  until  the  present  time ;  and,  althouglif 
Ihey  were  left  by  their  allic-?,  they,  confiding  in  their  own  forde, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  world,  detent^in^d 
not  to  give  up  any  part  of  their  territory  or  rights,  but  to  de- 
fend them  against  all  nations  tliat  might  attempt  to  di.^possesl 
Ihem. 

"  The  American  states,  exasperated  against  us,"  adds  be,  "  af 
the  part  we  bore  in  the  war,  and  indolent  by  having  obtained  their 
independence,  feeling  tlie  situation  in  which  we  were  left  by  GUI' 
allies,  appeared  to  meditate  designs  against  us  of  a  hostile  and 
alarming  nature, 

"  At  my  return  from  the  British  army  at  New  York  (at  i^hidi 
I  had  been  for  two  years,  and  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
European  tactics),  my  youth  did  not  permit  me  to  a  scat  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  national  council.  I  employed  myself  in  encourag- 
ing agriculture,  and  in  infusing  a  spirit  of  honest  industry  into 
the  minds  of  the  more  moderate  around  mc ;  I  also  instructed  tlie 
young  men  in  the  use  of  the  different  instruments  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  military  discipline.  To  this  end  I  frequently 
drew  out  parties  into  the  desert  under  pretext  of  hunting,  com- 
posed at  different  times  of  from  one  to  seven  hundred  men. 
My  marches  were  always  conducted  with  military  order,  my 
camps  regularly  formed  with  the  necessary  guards,  piquet^  &c. 
As  if  I  had  been  in  an  encmy^s  country,  I  laid  ambustadcs,  plan- 
ned sham  battles,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  the 
strength  of  an  army  consisted  in  the  uni(m  and  co-operation  of 
all  its  parts,  thereby  to  destroy  that  independence  which  arisev 
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racter  of  that  man  whose  head  they  had  before  de- 
voted to  profcription. 

He  was  consoled,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  possession  of  great  influence  in  the  councils, 

and 

irom  a  rdiance  on  personal  agility  and  individual  strength ;  to 
bring  them  by  degrees  to  bear  to  be  commanded,  to  rely  on  the 
chief  for  Ihc  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  only  act  agreeably  to 
hi^  orders.  I  also  established  a  manufacture  of  procelain,  or 
earthen-ware,  for  house  use ;  and  thus,  by  dividing  my  attention 
to  a  number  of  objects,  and  appearing  steady  to  none,  I  avoided 
creating  jealousies.  People  were  pleased  wilh^fliy  p2pii://w,  while 
they  thought  roe  a  flighty  young  man,  who  never  once  seriously  re- 
flected vipon  any  thing,  therefore  was  never  dangerous. 

*'  But  observing  that  the  state  of  Geofgia  had,  and  still  kept  up, 
?n  appearance  ot  hostilities,  while  nothing  decisive  could  be  ob- 
tained of  them  touching  the  cause,  and  that  expresses  were  con- 
stantly passing  to  and  from  Alexander  M'Gillavrey,  the  contents 
of  which  were  never  communicated  fully  to  the  chiefs ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  apparent  duplicity  appeared  ip  hjs  answers  to 
t|hem,  wheo  I  urged  that  they  shpuld  deman()  inibripation  of 
^im,  &c.  &c. 

"  In  tlie  latter  end  of  1785,  after  consulting  with  some  of  the 
chiefs,  I  departed  secretly,  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
^mbly  at  Augusta,  in  February  1786,  where  I  made  myself  ac- 
<}uainted  with  the  prominent  characters  of  t}ie  state ;  heard  their 
debates  in  the  house  of  Assembly  respecting  war  with  us;  in- 
formed myself  of  the  fprce  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  the 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  &:c.  they  had  in  their  magazines, 
and  then  returned  home,  satisfied  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
attacks  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  &c.  &c. 

'*  Perceiving,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  &c.  arising 
there,  I  repre^nted  to  the  chiefs  how  necessary  it  was  to  fortify 
ourselves  against  the  growing  power  of  a  state  which  insolently 
threatened  us  at  that  time,  when  we  might  have  destroyed  th^ip  in 
A  week  j  I  proposed  uniting  all  the  Indian  nations  in  one  com- 
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and  a  high  situation  in  the  armies,  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  warriors,  whose  destiny  he  in  some  measuru 
regulated,  while  he  at  the  same  time  was  respected 
by  all  the  Indian  nations  from  Florida  to  the  utmost 
extremities  of  Canada,  among  whom  he  had  sent  his 
emissaries  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  conimon 
league  against  their  oppressors.  In  such  high  re- 
pute was  his  influence  held  in  the  neighbouring  co- 

mon  cause  against  the  common  enemy.  The  poh'cy  was  adopted, 
and  persons  were  appointed  and  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  nations 
as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Canada.  In  the  mean  while,  with  as  much 
privacy  as  possible^  I  examined  the  state  of  our  magazines,  taught 
some  of  our  people  the  art  of  making  saltpetre^  established  a  smaU 
manufactory  for  that  purpose,  collected  all  the  money  I  could, 
and  went  first  to  St.  Augustine,  and  (hence  to  Providence,  where 
J  purchased  all  the  powder  and  ball  I  could  procure,  and  in  April 
1787,  landed  it  safe  in  my  country,  after  which  it  was  deposited 
in  the  different  magazines.  This  little  expedition  made  much 
noise  ;  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  published  in  the  Bahama 
pewspapers,  and  one  of  the  partners  of  the  house  of     »•  ^ 

went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  I  had  connected  myself  with  Lor} 
Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  and  that  he  had  furnish** 
eJ  me  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  King's 
stores,  &c.  &c. 

"  During  my  absence,  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  had  proposed 
^  treaty  with  the  chiefs,  which  was  communicated  by  M'G.  and 
managed  by  him,  &c.  at  Pensacola.  A  number  of  silver  medals 
were  given  by  the  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ac^ 
^mpanied  with  certificates  of  their  being  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  5 
they  were  also  supplied  with  powder  and  5mal!-arms,  and  encoa* 
iaged  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Georgians,  &c.  I  statedttt 
the  chiefs  the  great  impropriety  of  receiving  such  medals,,  certi- 
ficates, and  ammunition,  from  the  Spanish  King,  and  propose4 
that  the   med^l   should  be  returned,    which    was    i^ccordinglj 
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lony  of  Georgia,  that  proposals  were  made  to  him  in 
J  788  to  become  a  member  of  the  Yago  and  Tenessee 
company,  in  which  case  he  was  to  receive  200^000 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  proffers  were  rejected. 

He  had  always  opposed  the  petty  hostilities  car- 
ried on  near  the  frontiers  by  straggling  parties  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  considering  it  as  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it  until 
1789,  when  on  his  being  appointed  war-chief,  he 
put  a  final  stop  to  these  predatory  enterprises,  by 
ordering  all  the  parties  in,  and  declaring  his  deter- 
mination to  punish  all  those  who  dared  to  cross  this 
frontier  lines  without  his  express  orders. 

"  I  represented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  touncil,"  says  he,  according 
to  a  paper  iiow  before  the  editor,  "  Uie  ignominy  attending  such 
«  plan  ;  thai  if  we  had  any  point  in  view  at  any  time  to  obtain 
from  the  Americans,  which  they  refused  to  comply  with,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  war  in  order  to  compel  them,  it  ought  to  be 
parried  on  with  vigour  as  warriors,  and  not  as  thieve^;  and  robbers, 
until  that  point  was  gained  ;  bat  that  I  saw  no  point  in  dispute 
between  as  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  nor  any  grounds  for  a  war, 
except  those  on  which  it  had  been  firosecuted  so  long,  namely,  to 
satisfy  the  avarice  of  a  monopolizing  set  of  merchants,  who  found 
it  to  their  advantage  in  keeping  our  frontiers  shut  against  the 
Americans,  and  thus  securing  the  profits  of  our  commerce  to  them- 
selves. 

"  I  added,  that  it  was  our  interest  to  cultii^ate  peace,  but  that 
in  case  of  a  war,  the  alliances  already  formed  with  the  other  na- 
tions would  enable  us  to  resist  the  forces  of  our  enemies,  and  even 
compel  them  to  be  good  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  ve  ought  to 
turn  our  attention  towards  the  sea-coast.  We  had  harbours  ;  we 
had  materials  to  bnild  ships,  and  we  had  productions  that  were 
in  demand  among  other  nations*  It  was  a  duty  incumbisht  on 
our  chiefs  and  head  mep  to  regard  seriously  sach  objects  ftf  pr^ 
mised  a  national  benefit;  that  commerce  alone  could  eflfectoaHy. 
remedy  tlic  evik  to  which  we  were  ei^poied,  as  it  wo^U  enable  us 
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to  supply  ourselves  with  those  tilings  we  stood  in  need  of,  hj  H 
fair  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  and  consequently 
make  us  independent  of  all  parties ;  that  I  foresaw  some  difficul- 
ties in  our  way  to  a  free  trade,  but  that  those  difficulties  would  na- 
turally give  way,  as  we  advanced  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts,  in  which  >ve  had  already  made  considerable  pro* 
gross  ;  that  it  required  no  extraordinary  exertions,  but  only  firm- 
ness in  our  councils,  to  restrain  the  idle  and  the  ill-disposed  among 
us  from  commitling  depredations  on  our  frontiers,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  well-disposed  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry/' 

This  quotation  at  least  evinces  that  Bowles  had  by 
this  time  turned  his  rnind  towards  matters  of  the  ut- 
most moment  to  his  tribe  5  it  also  proves  that  he 
had  begun  to  meditate  and  reflect  like  a  politician^ 
and  it  serves  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  deficient 
in  that  sagacity  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  art  of  governing  mankind. 

An  event  occurred  about  this  period,  which  while 
it  *held  out  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Creeks  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  and  reap  the  rewards  due  to 
their  valour,  at  the  same  time  promised  to  indulge 
the  ambition,  and  gratify  that  spirit  of  enterprize, 
with  which  their  chief  was  so  peculiarly  endowed. 
The  discoveries  of  the  great  circumnavigator  Cook, 
in  addition  to  the  treasures  presented  to  science^ 
opened  the  way  to  certain  commercial  speculations, 
in  which  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  em- 
barked with  all  that  eagerness  which  the  love  of 
gain  so  powerfully  impresses  on  the  minds  of  a  trad- 
ing nation.  The  malversation  of  a  foreign  com- 
mander, the  consequpnt  losses  pf  a  few  private  ad- 
venturers, added  to  that  national  rivalry,  but  too  apt 
to  blaze  forth  upon  all  occasions,  produced  consi* 
jJerable  sensation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war  were 
gbout  to  ]?e  perpetrated  iippn  each  other  by  two  ci- 
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Tinned  European  nations,  concerning  the  "  catskina"* 
pf  Nootka  Sound,  a  paltry  insignificant  spot  on  the 
^uthwest  coast  of  America. 

But  the  insignificance  of  the  circumstance  thai 
gave  rise  to  this  contest,  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract fi-om  the  merits  of  those  who  remained  faithfiil 
to  the  interests,  and  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  with  her  Indian  allies,  notwlth^ 
standing  a  variety  of  arts  were  practised  in  order.to 
abate  their  attachments ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  chief 
of  the  united  nations  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  leam 
that  hostilities  werri  likely  to  commence,  than  he 
called  a  meeting  of^  his  own  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  such  was  the  hatred  to  Spain  on  one 
side,  and  the  affection  for  England  on  the  other, 
that  they  instantly  and  unanimously  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  nearest  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Governments,  with  an  offer  of  their  ser-^ 
vices.  General  Bowles  (for  so  he  was  now  called,) 
was  accordingly  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
was  accompanied  on  the  present  occasion  by  three  * 
Other  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  called  Uniotowy,  after- 
wards repaired  with  him  to  this  country  on  a  similar 
mission.  These  were  instructed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  inquire  whether  the  talks  of  the  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican officers  in  their  neighbourhood,  stating  that 
they  were  abandoned  by  England,  was  true  ;  in  the 
next,  to  proffer  the  assistance  of  an  Indian  force, 
^mounting  to  several  thousand  men,  and  lastly, to  re- 
quest an  immediate  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

A  vessel  having   been   procured  for  the  chiefs 
gnd  their  retinue,   they   sailed   for  the  Bahamas, 
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which  on  acc6unt  of  their  proximity,  afforded  a  mort 
ready  intercoufe  than  any  of  our  other  settlements^ 
and  having  waited  on  LordDunmore,  then  governor^ 
they  were  received  with  great  hospitality,  and  fuIfiD^ 
ed  the  purposes  of  their  embassy  with  due  decorum 
and  folemnity.  They  happened  to  arrive  indeed  dt  a 
very  critical  period,  for  the  grand  question  of  peace 
or  war  was  as  yet  undecided  ;  it  was  therefore  highly 
politic  to  retain  the  friendship^  and  conciliate  the  af- 
fections, of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. Were  they  permitted  to  depart  difeoiH 
tented,  their  future  assistance  could  not  be  expected, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the 
most  efficacious  plan,  to  cherish  their  hopes^  reward 
their  fidelity,  and  keep  their  zeal  alive  by  means  of 
new  favours.  But  certain  difficulties  occurred  on 
the  prefent  occasion,  which  appeared  to  be  insur- 
mountable, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotisiA 
and  public  spirit  of  a  gentleman  in  that  colony^ 
Bowles  might  have  returned  home  along  with  his 
brother  chiefs,  with  his  confequence  diminished,  hii 
authority  lessened,  and  his  power  perhaps  totally  an- 
nihilated on  his  landing  in  America,  without  the  ex-» 
pected  supplies  for  his  tribe.  But  this  was  not  all, 
for  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Indian  nations  on  the  continent  might  have  been 
dissolved  for  ever,  and  instead  of  leaguing  against 
Spain,  they  might  have  acted  under  her  influence^ 
and  been  guided  by  her  counsels. 

In  this  dilemma  he  applied  to  the  Hon.  John  Mil-? 
ler,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Bjihamas,  whosq 

friendship 
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jfnendship  he  had  before  experienced;  and  it  ap- 
peared by  the  event,  that  the  munificence  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  this  gentleman,  had  not  been  miscal- 
culated by  him.    Mr.  Miller,  who  had  himself  ex- 
perienced great  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  capture  of  the  Bahamas*  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  was  perfedlly  acquainted  with  their  po- 
licy, and  being  endowed  with  no  common  share  of 
enterprize  and  discernment,  he  instantly  perceived, 
that  in  cafe  of  a  new  contest  with  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, his  native  country  might  be  enabled  to  resume 
possession  of  the  Floridas,  which  had  been  wrested 
from  her  in  so  shameful  a  manner,  in  consequence 
of  the  intervention  of  this  chief,,  and   the  active 
co-operation    of  the  Indian  nations,    over  whom 
he  retained  an  almost  unlimited  influence.      He 
saw  also,  that  if  the  mission  of  Bowles  proved  un« 

*  Mr.  Miller  having  lost  many  thousand  pounds,  inconsequence 
afihe  tpoHaiioM  ef  the  commandant  left  in  the  Bahamas,  after  their 
conquest,  repaired  in  person  to  the  Havannah,  and  acquired  such 
B  facility  in  the  Spanish  language,  that  he  himself  drew  up  his  me- 
morials and  representaiionS)  and  was  onljr  precluded  from  obtain- 
ing complete  justice  by  the  chicanery  and  intiigiie  incident  to  ail 
despotic  countries.  During  the  subsequent  treaty,  the  English 
minister,  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  his  courts  made  the 
most  powerful  representations  to  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary  in 
bis  behalf,  and  redress  was  promised,  but  not  obtained.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  when  the  present  war  ceases,  more  efiectual  means  wiK 
be  recurred  to,  in  order  to  procure  inadequate  compensations  for 
this  gentleman,  who  has  lately  returned  to  his  estates  in  theBahaman. 

The  author  of  this  article,  during  a  short  visit  to  the  West  Indies^ 
experienced  a  continued  series  of  friendship  and  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  eagerly  seizes  the  present  opportunity 
ijii  ^d^QVvkdginf  bis  jiumero^s  obligatMM  U>  turn. 

wccessful 
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successful,  he  would  inevitably  be  exposed  to  th4 
machinations  of  the  Governors  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas,  to  the  jealousy  of  rival  leaders,  and  finally 
to  the  contempt  of  the  savages  themselves,  who  too 
often  mistake  misfortunes  for  incapacity,  and  con« 
ceive  success  to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  genius. 

Actuated  by  those  motives,  Mr.  Miller  accord- 
ingly, out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  supplied  Ge- 
neral Bowles  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  return  with  credit  among  the 
Indian  nations  ;  and  if  it  should  be  hereafter  deem-* 
ed  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  tq 
call  forth  the  exertions  of  this  hardy  race,  whooccu-? 
py  the  most  vulnerable  frontici  belonging  to  Spain^ 
either  during  the  present  or  any  future  war,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  we  shall  be  indebted  alone  to  the 
foresight  and  generosity  of  an  opulent  and  respect-, 
able  planter  of  the  Bahamas. 

General  Bowles  was  now  enabled  op  bis  return 
home,  to  strengthen  his  own  authority,  and  supporl 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  with  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  wanted  but  the  signal  to  commence 
hostilities.  Circumstances  however  intervened,  that 
prevented  a  rupture,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid  was  at  lengtl^ 
signed  ;  but  the  decisive  conduct  of  Bowles  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  produced  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  and  rancour  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  an^ 
from  that  moment  they  began  tQ  meditate  those 
schemes  of  revenge,  in  which  they  at  length  proved 
but  too  successful. 
In  the  mean  time  new  scenes  opened  to  the  active 

mind 
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taind  of  the  Indian  chief.  In  1791  he  found  that 
one  of  the  American  land  companies,  in  which  some 
thembers  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  even  of 
^  the  Continental  Congress,  were  interested  as  part- 
ners, had  not  only  obtained  a  grant  of  several  mil- 
Lons  of  acres  belonging  to  the  Indians,  but  that  an 
American  army  was  actually  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tiers for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  their  pre- 
tensions. M^Gillavrcy  also,  a  rival  chiefs  and  a 
member  of  the  Yazo  and  Tenessee  company,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  late  absence,  and  by  means  of 
an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Homahta,  and  a  few  others, 
who  acted  as  his  followers,  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  United  States,  highly  disadvantageous 
to  the  Creek  as  well  as  every  adjoining  nation. 

These  events,  however,  served  only  to  exercise 
hiii  talents  ;  for  on  one  hand  he  found  means  to  re- 
press the  encroachments  of  the  American  adventu«. 
rers,  and  on  the  other,  he  forced  M*Gillavrey  to  fly 
to  Pensacola,  while  the  Indians,  with  that  versatility 
so  characteristic  of  savage  nations,  not  only  voted 
his  death,  but  actually  sent  out  a  party  to  pursue 
and  punish  him. 

As  the  American  troops  did  not  commit  any  act 
o^ agression,  Bowles  employed  this  interval  of  tran- 
quillity to  complete  a  number  of  arrangements,  con-, 
formably  to  the  plan  he  had  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  chiefs  in  1789.  In  pursuance  of  this, 
he  proposed  to  the  council,  that  the  ports  of  Apa- 
lachicola,  Oakwelockre,  andTampe,  should  be  de- 
clared/ree  to  all  nations  not  at  war  with  them,  which, 
lya^  accordingly  decreed  and  made  known  to  the 

neighbouring 
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of  their  natioti,  that  the  General  should  return  with- 
in forty  days. 

Every  thing  being  thus  settled,  to  all  appearancd 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  they  sailed  for  New 
Orleans,  where,  after  some  previous  discussions,  the 
Governor  pretended  that  his  own  powers  were  insuf- 
ficient to  treat  on  matters  of  such  great  importance, 
and  that  Mr.  Bowles  must  therefore  be  sent  to  Spain. 
In  short,  the  minister  pflenipotentiary  of  the  Creek 
nation  was  seized,  put  on  board  ah  armed  vessel,  and 
conducted  as  a  prisoner  ! 

After  being  detained  some  time  at  onte  of  the 
sea-ports,  the  General  \Vas  carried  to  Madrid^ 
and  a  negotiation  actually  commenced  while  un- 
der confinement.  He,  on  his  part,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  treachery  which  had  been  employ- 
ed against  him,  proposed  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  whole  affair  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  bat  this 
was  refused.  He  was,  however,  assured  of  the  high 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Ministers  of 
tlie  King  of  Spain,  and  actually  offered  a  commis-' 
sion  in  his  Majesty's  service^ 

Bowles,  however^  rejected  the  proferred  dompli-* 
ment,  and  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  ^ 
separate  treaty,  which  would  render  his  nation  de-* . 
pendent  on  the  Catholic  King,  and  place  it  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  at  variance  with  England.  On. 
this  the  guard  which  had  been  placed  over  him  was 
doubled  ;  and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  had  acquired 
too  great  an  ascendancy  among  the  Indians  ever  to 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  Floridas, 


Bui  as  such  barbarous  policy,  and  harsh  and  ri- 
gorous treatment,  instead  of  procuring  submission, 
^s  had  been  ejcpectfed,  only  produced  a  stern  and 
tlnc6mplying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  war-chief 
6f  the  United  Nations,  a  new  niodte  of  seducUoh 
was  recurred  to.  His  table  was  ndw  crowded  with 
all  the  luxuries  that  the  cApital  leiiForded  ;  a  number 
of  awkward  apolo^eS  were  made  for  the  treatment 
to  recently  experienced  by  him,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  the  Ministers  at  length  wished  to  treat  with 
him  in  earnest.  Oh  this  Bowles  observed,  with  . 
great  adroitness,  that  the  idea  of  a  treaty,  while  he 
was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  all  commu- 
nicatiotl  with  the  world,  must  be  allowed  to  be  ek- 
'  teedingly  absurd,  and  that  the  first  step  dictated  by- 
good  faith,  would  be  to  restore  him  to  full  liberty. 

Affairs  remained  ikl  this  situation  until  the  18th 
of  December,  Wbeii  the  alcaide  informed  him,  that 
his  Catholic  Majesty  had  appointed  Iwo  persons  to 
meet  hini  at  Cadiz,  where  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  repair,  iiY  order  finally  to  adjust  all  diflfe- 
ifences  between  the  Couft  of  Spain  and  the  Creek 
llation.  Accordingly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morri^ 
ing  of  the  fifst  day  of  January  1794,  a  carriage 
drew  up  at  his  door,  attended  by  a  party  of  light- 
horse,  and  a  military  'officer  slated,  with  great  po- 
liteness, that  he  Was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  Ca- 
diz, and  instructed  to  deceive  his  orders.  The  jour- 
ney thither  was  of  fourteen  days  duration,  in  the 
course  of  which,  to  make  use  of  Bowles's  own  ex- 
pression, he  enjoyed  a  "  pantomimical"  appearance 
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of  liberty  ;  but  on  his  arrival  on  the  coast^  he  ^ii 
made  a  close  prisoner  as  before. 

After  experiencing  a  detention  of  seven  months  at 
Madrid,  the  Cherokee  chief  was  now  fated  to  be 
confined  in  the  principal  sea-port  of  Spain  for  one 
whole  year  more.  During  this  period  a  very  extra-^ 
ordinary  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  madei 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  his  own  ex- 
press words,  viz.  ^^  that  if  I  would  write  to  the 
Minister,  the  Duke  of  Alcudia,  atid  accuse  the  Counts 
d'Aranda  and  Plorida  Blanca  as  beihg  the  cause  of 
my  detention  and  sufferings,  he  would  recall  me  to 
court,  and  arrange  my  affairs  to  my  own  satisfac* 
lion."  I  confess  (adds  Bowles)  that  I  was  sensibly 
hurt  that  so  dishonourable  a  proposition  should  be 
made  in  the  situation  I  then  was.  The  Count  de 
Florida  Blanca  w^as  a  prisoner  in  Navarra,  and 
d'Aranda  in  the  Alambreat  Grenada,  under  a  prose*. 
cution  carried  on  by  the  Minister.  I  stated  to  thcl 
person  in  question,  that  I  would  never  prostitute 
myself  to  satisfy  tlie  views  of  any  man ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  if  he  did  not  comply,  I  should  be  sent 
to  the  Philippine  islands :  at  this  my  indignation  was 
fired,  and  I  ordered  him  to  leave  my  presence,  and 
not  to  return  to  me  with  any  more  proposals  of  thia 
nature,  or  I  would  make  him  feel  my  resentment. 
He  left  me,  and  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  post 
from  Madrid  I  was  embarked  on  board  a  ship  bv  tlic- 
Duke  d'Alcudia's  order,  without  knowing  whither 
it  was  bound,  while^all  my  baggage  was  artfully  de* 
tained  on  shore ;  and  in  that  situation  I  made  ther 

voyage. 
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Voyage,  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
tound  Cape  Horn  to  Lima,  where  I  was  again  in- 
formed, that  if  I  would  accept  the  offers  of  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty,  I  might  remain  there,  and  return 
to  Spain  by  Panama  and  Carthagena,  which  I  re- 
fusing as  before,  was  again  embarked^  and  arrived 
at  Manilla  on  the  i7th  of  November  1795. 

*'  The  day  after  my  arrival  a  paper  was  shcvrn  and  read  to  me; 
setting  fortli  the  reasons  fot  which  I  was  detained  a  prisoner  and 
sent  to  that  distant  part  of  the  world,  which  were  as  follows : 
'  That  I  had  had  intentions  to  attack  and  possess  myself  of  his  Msl- 
jesty's  colony  bf  Louisiana,  and  declare  the  ports  of  the  same 
free  ports  to  all  nations  not  at  war  with  me  and  my  nation  ;  tliat 
for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service  I  mtist  be  detained  in  the 
Isle  of  Lxiz,  until  further  orders  from  his  Majesty  ;  that  I  should 
be  allowed  ahy  office  or  employ  that  I  would  ask  or  accept  of, 
otherwise  that  I  must  maiiitain  myself  at  my  bwn  expence,'  &,c.'^ 

After  remaining  at  Manilla  during  many  months^ 
and  experiencing  a  variety  of  hardships,  it  was  at 
length  intimated  by  the  governor,  that  General 
Bowles  was  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

"  On  the  2d  of  February  1797,  the  Corregidor  desired  mfe  td 
prepare,  adding,  with  a  significant  sneer,  •  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty had  ceded  the  Mississipi,  and  all  his  possessions  in  Florida; 
to  the  French  Republic,  and  he  supposed  I  would  treat  with  the 
French,  although  I  had  refused  to  do  so  with  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers/  This  happened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  ipoming, 
and  at  two  the  satlie  day  I  sailed  out  of  the  bay  of  Manilla,  on 
board  the  sliip  la  Purimma  Cmcepiioue,  which  touched  at  the  Isle 
tof  France,  where  I  first  understood  the  sldte  of  Europe,  heard  oi 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Spanish  nation,  and  learned 
lo  a  certainty  that  the  King  ot  Spain  had  oeded  the  Mississipi  and 
the  Floridas  to  the  Frendi  Republic,  of  which  they  were  to  take 
poitesiion  when  convenient. 

L2  ''At 
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"At  that  lime  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  Stain 
was  hourly  expected,  and  the  democratic  party  at  the  Isle  of 
France  congratulated  me  on  the  prospect  of  an  approacliing  alli- 
ance between  my  nation,  the  Creeks,  and  the  French  Republic; 
while  several  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  their  un- 
easiness at  seeing  nic  on  my  return  to  Europe,  but  offered  mc  a 
passage  to  New  Yoik,  Pitiladdphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  vessels  wert 
then  lying  in  the  harbour  bound  to  all  those  diflercnt  ports,  which 
I,  however,  declined  accepting.  I  also  observed  a  profound  silence 
in  respect  to  all  parties,  and  determined  not  to  return  to  Spain ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  actually  laid  a  plan  to  seize  the  Spanish  ship 
while  at  sea,  and  to  proceed  homo  with  her. 

''  The  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  for  the  sum  'of  60.000 
dollars,  granted  a  convoy  of  two  frigates,  who  accompanied  us. 
The  very  moderate  weather  we  experienced  rendered  it  impossible 
to  elude  the  men  of  war,  which  del  erred  me  from  putting  my  de- 
sign in  execution  until  the  1 6th  of  April,  when,  being  near  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  it  became  suspected  ;  several  of  the  peopk 
on  this  were  seized,  conveyed  an  board  the  frigates,  and  a  strict 
inquiry  made  when  we  arrived  at  tcs  LsUs  des  Luss, 

'*  I  contrived,  however,  to  get  on  sl;ore  on  the  9th  of  May,  and 
after  ihe  division  had  sailed  I  proceeded  to  Sierra  I^one,  where 
the  Governor,  Zachary  Afacauly,  otl'ercd  me  a  passage  on  board 
a  small  vessel  destined  for  London,  which  I  accepted,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  on  the  Cth  of  June.  When  N.  W.  of  the  Cape 
de  Verde  islands,  this  litile  bark  lost  both  her  masts,  to  repair 
wiiich  took  several  days,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Isis  with  a  convoy  from  St.  Helena  to  London.  Being 
then  ill.  Captain  Mitchell  took  me  on  board,  and  brought  me 
safe  to  England." 

We  have  thus  given  an  account,  chiefly  drawn  up 
by  General  Bowles  himself,  of  the  perfidious  manner 
in  which  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Spain,  and 
thence  sent  to  Manilla ;  but  it  would  be  highly  un- 
just to  overlook  an  incident  which  he  has  omitted, 
and  which  does  great  credit  to  this  extraordinary 

man: 
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Wan  :  an  incident  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
exhibits  the  courage,  the  generosity,  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  the  placability  of  an  Indian 
warrior ! 

It  happened,  during  the  voyage  from  Pcnsacola  to 
Cadiz,  that  a  captain  of  infantry,  who  could  not 
swim,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  so  basely  trepanned 
Bowles,  and  was  now  accompanying  him  to  Old 
Spain,  fell  overboard,  and,  as  his  countrymen  ex- 
hibited no  great  degree  of  celerity  in  hoisting  out  the 
boat,  blB  was  in  the  njost  imminent  d^ng^r  of  being 
cjrowned.  Bowles  viewed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  may 
be  easily  supposed,  was  not  unmoved  at  it.  He  now 
beheld  an  enemy,  who  had  committed  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  on  one  element,  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  another ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  saw  a  fel- 
low-creature struggling  for  existence,  and  the  noble 
sentiment  of  a  Pagan  poet,  not  unworthy  or  inferior 
tp  any  ever  inculcated  by  a  Christian  sage,  finally 
prevailed : 

*'  Homo  sum  et  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto/* 

The  Indian  Chief  at  this  critical  moment  happened 
to  stand  upon  the  poop,  clothed  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
and  having  determined  on  what  he  was  to  do,  he  in- 
stantly threw  aside  his  gold-laced  habit,  and,  leaping 
into  the  sea,  swam  towards  the  spot  where  his  perse- 
cutor maintained  a  feeble  and  unequal  struggle  with 
the  waves.  Having  come  up  with  him,  he  lifted  his 
head  above  the  water,  and  addressed  him  thus  in  the 
Castilian  language,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
pfficers  and  ship's  crew :  "  \Vretch !  it  is  in  my 
I^  3  power 
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power  either  to  leave  you  to  your  fate,  or  to  precipit 
tate  you  at  this  very  moment  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean — live,  however,  (added  he,  raising  him  up,)  if 
life  can  be  desirable  to  such  a  man  as  you,  and  from 
my  hands!"  Having  spoken  thus,  he  bore  him  to- 
wards the  frigate,  and  helped  to  get  him  on  board. 
This  circumstance  made  a  suitable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Spaniards  be  it  recorded,  it  was  mentioned  after* 
wards  at  Madrid  with  great  eulogium  and  applause. 
Having  ^t  length  arrived  in  England  a$  already 
mentioned,  Greneral  Bowles  was  landed  at  Dover, 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Happening, 
while  there,  to  hear  by  accident  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
then  at  Walmer  Castle,  in  that  neighbourhood,  ho 
immediately  repaired  thither.  After  some  difRculty 
be  saw  the  Minister,  to  whom,  in  an  audience  of  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  he  recapitulated  all  his  adven- 
tures ;  and  although  the  enemies  of  that  gentleman 
assert,  that  he  seldom  betrays  any  sentiments  which 
discover  his  nature  to  be  capable  of  what  the  poet 
terms  a  "  melting  mood/'  yet  it  is  but  just  here  tq 
remark,  that  his  treatment  of  General  Bowles  does 
great  honour  to  him.  Jt  was  at  his  express  request 
and  recommendation  that  the  Indian  chief,  after 
receiving  the  necessaiy  supplies,  repaired  to  London, 
and  stated  his  case  in  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  a  gentleman,^ 
in  the  confidence  of  Administration  called  on  Ge- 
neral Bowles,  procured  every  accomnKxiation  for 

*  Mr.  Keeves. 
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him,  and  exerted  himself  in  his  behfilf  with  uncom- 
mon marks  of  interest  and  zeal ;  nor  have  his  ef- 
forts and  kind  offices  ever  been  wanting  to  assist  him 
fit  any  subsequent  opportunity. 

Having  thus  recapitulated  the  adventures  of  this 
very  singular  man,  who  is  still  alive  and  retains  his 
accustomed  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  nations,  it  may  npt  be  uninteresting  to 
lEidd  some  further  particulars.  General  Bowles  is  not 
more  than*  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  this  moment. 
He  possesses  a  handsome  and  manly  person ;  hi» 
countenance  is  intelligent,  and  he  has  something 
peculiarly  warlike  in  his  look  and  attitude,  as  if  de-i. 
stined  by  nature  for  command.  In  point  of  stature, 
he  is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  muscular  in 
his  frame,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
unite  strength  and  agility. 

In  consequence  perhaps  of  having  lived  long  in 
the  woods,  his  complexion  has  assumed  an  olive 
hue,  and  he  is  but  little  fairer  than  any  of  the  other 
warriors  of  his  tribe.  When  attired  in  the  dress 
of  an  Indian  chieftain,  he  appears  noble  and  ma-^ 
jestic,  as  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  engraved  portrait,  which  exhibits  an  ad- 
mirable likeness. 

Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that  the  Carthaginian 
Hapnibal  evinced  in  respect  to  Ancient  Rome,  Ge* 
neral  Bowles  appears  to  have  sworn  eternal  hatred 
ppon  the  altars  of  his  adopted  country,  against  the 
Spaniards  of  the  New  World.  Notwithstanding 
th^  Treaty  of  Amiens,  cut  off  all.  hopes  of  assist- 

L4  *  ance 
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ance  on  the  part  of  England,  he  lately  found,  meuf 
to  rally  around  his  standard  a  formidable  confedet 
racy  of  the  five  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Mobawk9 
and  other  warlike  tribes,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  incursions  into  their  territories.      He  at  the 
same  time  fitted  out  a  vessel  properly  manned  and 
prmed,  to.  cruise  against  their  trade ;  but  while  thff 
want  of  ammunition,  rendered  his  operations  by  lan4 
abortive,  the  intervention  of  the  peace,  prevented  the 
Creek  flag  from  being  respected  by  the  Britisl^ 
governors  in  the  West-Ijidies ;   the  privateer  was 
therefore   seized  and  treated  as  a  pirate.     To  com- 
plete his  calamities,  poqr  Bpwles  has  of  late  not 
only  quarrelled  with  the  chiefs,  but  actually  heea 
expelled  from  a  nation,  by  which  he  was  pnce  ador- 
ed, and  if  not  restored  to  his  former  situation,  by 
some  sudden   and  unexpected  stroke   of  fortunCj 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  singular  man,  whofe 
life  exhibits  one  continual  romancp,  will  clos^  hif 
career  in  an  unmerited  exile. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  Qeneral  Bowles, 
drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  long  and  intimately  ac^ 
quainted  with  him  ; 

*'  In  slature  Mr.  Bowles  comma^ids  cn\r  attention  from  his 
height^  and  the  conformation  of  his  limbs  is  such  as  that  of  tli« 
gladiator  in  the  statue,  denoting  the  combined  qualities  of  strength 
and  activity.  With  a  countenance  open,  bold,  and  penetrating^ 
be  has  acquired  the  gravity  of  manners  corresponding  with  those 
pf  the  nations  whose  habits  he  has  assumed.     His  constitution, 

nxperiojf 
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luperior  to  all  the  changes  of  olimate,  and  equal  Co  the  greatest 
bodiljr  exertion^^  disdains  the  indulgence  of  effeminate  pleasures. 
Hunger  and  cold  are  natural  evils,  to  \vhich  he  submits  with- 
out a  murmur :  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  he  considers  as  the  un* 
avoidable  attendants  of  a  warrior's  life.  Temperance  he  prac- 
tises from  choice,  and  the  force  of  his  example  manifests  it- 
self among  his  people.  In  the  endowments  of  his  mind,  na« 
tur«)  has  particularly  formed  him  fur  great  and  daring  achieve- 
ments ;  but  the  leading  feature  of  his  soul  is  ambition,  to  which 
every  other  paiision  is  made  subservient. 

**  Intrepid  and  enterprising,  his  motions,  the  effects  of  de* 
liberate  reflection^  are  sudden  as  lightning,  and  less  suspected. 
To  these  talents  of  a  warrior,  he  iinites  accomplishments  which 
not  only  excite  in  our  minds  the  highest  pitch  of  admiration, 
but  even  approach  to  the  marvellous. 

"  A  player,  without  having  seen  above  three  dramatic  enter- 
tainments in  his  life,  and  those  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  army 
at  New  York.  A  painter,  who  never  felt  the  effects  of  the 
art  but  on  a  sign  post.  A  chemist,  without  even  the  rudiments  of 
the  science.  A  sailor,  without  study  of  the  principles  of  na- 
vigation. A  self-taught  warrior,  instructing  savages  in  tactics 
and  reducing  their  barbarous  and  hitherto  uncontrouled  spirits 
to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  A  legislator,  forming  a 
cpde  of  laws  wisely  adapted  to  their  manners  and  situation, 
teaching  the  untutored  barbarian,  shivering  at  every  wintry 
blast,  to  secure  himself  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ; 
and  changing  him  from  the  hunter,  wasting  his  life  to  preserve 
a  precarious  subsistence  into  the  more  civilized  state  of  a 
hecdsman:  in  a  word,  altering  his  whole  nature  without  mak- 
ing him  effeminate. 

''  Ai}d  lastly,  let  us  contemplate  him  as  a  politician,  unpractised 
in  cpurts,  yet  claiming  the  attention  of  two  of  the  principal  poweri 
of  Europe  (England  and  Spain;)  and  when  we  have  viewed  him 
assimilating  such  contrarieties  of  character,  our  admiration  will 
have  no  bounds^  when  it  is  known  that  the  beloved  uarrior  of  the 

most 
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most  warlike  of  all  the  native  tribes^  has  just  attained  his  six  and 
twentieth  jear*. 

*'  Lovers  of  genius,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters^  'tis  to  joii 
that  this  portrait  is  dedicated !  Encouragers  apd  promoters  of  the 
arts  legislators  who  love  your  fellow-creatures,  'tis  you  who  cm 
instruct  the  original  in  all  things  that  can  be  useful  to  the  nations  be 
inay  one  day  govern,  'tis  in  your  power  to  temper  tlie  ardonr  of 
the  conqueror  with  the  love  of  peace^  and  to  turn  the  ambition  of 
dominion  to  the  service  of  mankind."f 


MARQUIS  TOWNSHEND. 

FIELD  Marshal  George  Townshend,  Marquts 
Townsbend  of  Rainham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
has  attained  a  good  old  age,  having  been  bom  on 
the  28th  of  February  1724,  O.  S.  He  is  the  dd- 
est  son  of  Charles,  fate  Lord  Viscount  Townshend, 
by  a  Hertfordshire  heiress  J,  and  may  justly  boast 
(if  there  be  any  merit  in  such  a  fortuitous  circum- 
stance) of  being  descended  from  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious ancestors,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  senate  and  the  field,  and  occupied  high 
situations  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  state*  la 
addition  to  this,  which  is  either  supposed  to  confer 
or  procure  distinction  over  the  novi  homines  of  the 
day,  his  lordship  enjoyed  a  more  solid  advantage,  in 
the  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  family,  with  those 

who  possessed    high  rank,    power,  and   authority 
— ^ __ — ^ 

*  This  was  written  in  1791. 
t  Authentic  Memoir  of  M.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.  p.  67. 
t  Miss  Audrey  Harrison,  daughter  of  Edward  Harrison,  Esq;, 
of  Balls. 
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J  A  the  nation,  at  the  time  he  started  in  thexareer 
of  life  ;  Charles,  his  grandfather,  having  married 
the  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
soon  after  her  death,  paid  his  addresses,  and  was 
united  to  the  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  first 
Earl  of  Orford,  the  celebrated  Prime  Minister  of 
^England. 

Lord  Townshend,  at  an  early  period,  betook  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  there  are  few 
men  of  the  present  day  who  have  seen  a  greater  va- 
riety of  service.  Connected  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, with  the  first  Whig  families  in  the  kingdom, 
and  being  a  youth  of  talents  and  enterprise,  there 
is  but  little  wonder  that  his  military  career  should 
have  been  at  once  brilliant  and  rapid. 

It  was  previously  and  wisely  determined,  however, 
that  he  should  enjoy  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  good  education  :  he  and  his  brother  Charles  *  were 

accordingly 

^i— ■     I  !■■■■■  ■    ■      I         I  I  I       ■  I      ■   I     ■■      11 ■ |» 

*  The  following  is  (he  description  of  this  extraordinary  man  by 
Mr.  Burke : 

"  In  truth  he  ws^  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  House,  and 
the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured  with  his 
presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
^  man  of  more  pointed  and  finished  wit ;  and  where  his  passionn 
were  not  concerned,  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating 
judgment.  If  he  had  not  had  so  great  a  share  as  some  have  had 
who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew 
better  by  far  than  any  odier  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how 
(o  bring  together,  within  a  short  time,  ail  that  was  necessary  to 
establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate,  that  side  of  the  question 
)ie  supported.    He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully  ;  he 

particularlj 
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accordingly  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Low^ 
fprmerly  master  of  Lichfield  school,  a  femtnary  which 

has 

particularly  excclleii  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  displajr 
of  his  subject;  his  stile  of  argument  was  neither  trite  nor  vulgar, 
nor  subtle  and  abstruse ;  he  hit  the  house  jui^t  between  xvind  ati4 
ttater ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  mat- 
.ter  in  question,  was  never  more  tedious  or  more  earnest  than  the 
pre-conceived  opinions,  and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  required, 
to  whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison  ;  he  conformed  exactly 
to  the  temper  of  the  I)ouse,  and  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was 
always  sure  to  follow  it. 

*'  There  are  many  young  mepibers,  such  o/  late  has  been  tho 
rapid  succc^ssion  ot  public  men,  who  never  saw  that  prodigy, 
Charles  Townshcnd,  nor^  of  course,  know  what  a  ferment  he  wa« 
able  to  excite  in  every  thing  by  the  violent  ebullition  of  his  mixed 
virtues  and  failings  for  failings  he  undoubtedly  had ;  many  of  oi 
rcipemb^r  them.  But  he  had  no  iailings  which  were  not  owing 
to  a  noble  cause ;  to  an  ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  imipoderatA 
passion,  a  passion  for  fame ;  a  passion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all 
great  souls.  He  worshipped  that  goddess  wheresoever  she  ap- 
peared, but  he  paid  his  particular  devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite 
habitation,  in  her  chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  truly  the  child  of  the  house ;  he  never  did,  thought,  qr  said 
any  thing  but  with  a  view  to  it;  he  every  day  adapted  himself  tq 
your  disposition,  and  adjusted  himself  before  it  as  at  si  looking 
glass. 

"  He  had  observed,  indeed  it  did  not  escape  him,  that  several  per- 
sons, infinitely  his  inferiors  in  all  respects,  had  formerly  rendered 
themselves  considerable  in  this  house  by  one  metliod  alone.  They 
were  a  race  of  men,  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no  man 
living  could  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to  parties,  tq 
opinions,  or  to  principles — from  any  order  or  system  in  thei^ 
politics,  or  firom  any  sequel  or  connection  in  their  ideas,  w'liat  pact 
they  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is  astonishing  hpw 
much  this  uncertainty,  especially  at  critical  times,  called  the  aU 
tention  of  all  parties  on  such  men  :  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  them, 
all  ears  op«n  to  hear  tiiem^  each  party  gaped  and  looked  alternately 

for 
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has  received  no  little  additional  celebrity,  by  afford- 
ing the  rudiments  of  his  education  to  Dr.  Sanfiuel 
Johnson.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lowe  discharged  his  duty  as  tutor  to  the  younger 
branches  of  this  noble  family  with  equal  fidelity  and 
succe^ss  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was 
indebted  in  return,  to  their  gratitude  for  the  ho- 
nourable asylum  in  which  he  afterwards  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  as  Canon  of  Windsor. 

Lord  Townshend  early  in  life  entered  into  the 
guards,  having  obtained  a  commission  immediately 
on  finisliing  his  education,  and  at  a  period  when 
he  did  not  exceed  eighteen  years  of  age.  Great 
Britain  happened  then  to  be  at  war  with  France  ; 
a  fair  prospect,  therefore,  presented  itself  of  com- 
bining theory  with  practice^  and  acquiring  both 
knowledge  and  preferment.  George  IL  a  warlike 
Sovereign,commandedin  person  against  the  enemy  on 
the  Continent,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Townshend  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  campaign  under  the  eye  of 

fer  their  vote,  almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches.  While  the 
House  hung  in  this  uncertainty,  now  llie  hcar-hims  rose  from  tiiis 
side,  now  they  rebellowed  from  the  other ;  and  that  party  to 
whom  they  fell  at  length  from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  balance, 
always  received  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause, 

"  The  fortune  of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted by  one,  to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld,  gave 
much  greater  pain  than  he  received  delight  in  the  clouds  of  it 
which  daily  rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of  in- 
numerable admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  contradictory  ho« 
Dours^  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in  admiration 
•f  him  who  never  agreed  in  any  thing  else/' 

that 
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that  monarch;  He  served  with  the  rank  of  a  subai^ 
tern  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Dettingen,*  wher^ 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  commanded  the  Engliab^ 
and  the  Marshal  de  Noailles  the  French  army ;  but 
lie  soon  after  procured  the  rank  of  captain  in  thd 
first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  which  of  course  gavcf 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army. 

It  appears,  however,  notwithstanding  thid  promo- 
tion, that  Colonel  Townshend's  advancement  did 
not  seem  Sufficiently  rapid  for  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition,  and  that  he  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  retainmg  only  the  scar  which  he  had  re- 
teived  in  consequence  of  a  wound  iii  the  heat  of 
action.  His  merits  and  pretensions^  however,  like 
his  interest,  must  have  been  very  high  in  the  public 
estimation ;  at  least  it  appears  to  us  even  at  the 
t>resent  day,  that  in  point  of  promotion  he  had  but 
little  to  complain  of,  as  he  obtained  a  company  in 
the  guards  before  he  was  of  age. 

Having  now  in  some  measure  resigned  all  ideas  of 
a  military  life,  the  views  of  Mr.Townshend  were  di- 
rected towards  another  channel,  no  less  favourable- 
to  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of  advancement 
in  the  State ;  and  as  his  family  possessed  a  largd 
property  and  considerable  influence  in  Norfolk,  he 
became  a  candidate  to  represent  that  county  in  Pai'- 

liament^ 

•  This  battle  was  fought  in  June  1743,  and  we  have  beeif 
given  to  understand,  that  Lieutenant  Townshend  received  a  woum) 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  engagement.  He  was  then  but  niae« 
^en)^earsofage. 
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liament^  at  the  general  election  in  1747^  and  was  re^ 
turned  accordingly. 

No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  feat,  than  he  began 
to  profess  those  principles  of  fVhiggism  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  his  early  youth,  and  which  it  had  evet 
been  the  pride  of  his  family  to  cultivate  and  support. 
Nor  did  he  now  forget  or  desist  from  the  attempt  of 
remedying  those  petty  abuses  which  he  had  wit* 
nessed  while  in  the  army.  He  had  beheld  the  hal- 
bert  snatched  from  the  veteran  gerjeant,  and  the 
well-earned  knot  torn  froiii  the  shoulders  of  the  de* 
serving  corporal,  at  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of 
a  superior  officer  ;  and  in  one  memorable  instance 
he  had  seen  Government  itself  stoop  to  the  baseness 
and  injustice  of  wresting  a  pair  of  colours  from  the 
hand  of  a  young  cornet*,  calculated  by  nature  to 
preside  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  fated  soon 
after  to  wield  her  thunders  with  irresistible  success 
against  the  ambitious  House  of  Bourbon. 

With  such  instances  as  these  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection,  we  need  not  be  surprized  that,  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  mutiny  bill,  in  1749>  Colonel  Towns* 
hend  distinguished  himself  by  his  humanity,  and, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able  speech,  moved 
to  add  the  following  clause,  by  way  of  rider y  to  this 
annual  recognition  of  the  novelty  and  danger  of  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  :  "  that  no  non- 
commissioned officer  should  be  liable  to  be  broken 
without  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.'* 


*  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham. 

On 
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On  tliis  occasion  Mr.  Townshend  found  manf 
supporters,  but  he  was  opposed  by  men  who  ranked 
high  in  point  of  talents  and  power ;  and  it  would 
scarcely  be  believed,  t^ere  it  not  accounted  for  on 
the  score  of  an  insatiable  ambition  inherited  by-  one 
part  of  this  family,  along  with  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  his  talents,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chatham,  should  have  opposed  so  admirable 
a  clause,  although  his  own  dismission  from  the 
army,  without  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  had 
been  the  theme  of  the  most  bitter  invective  on  bid 
part  and  created  universal  discontent*; 

But  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  this  question; 
or  however  inconsistent  the  conduct  of  the  Colonel*^ 
celebrated  antagonist/yet  he  himself  acquired  great 
credit  for  his  compassionate  feelings  towards  a  very 
useful  class  of  men,  and  even  then  the  name  of 
Townshend  began  to  be  hailed  as  the  soldiefs 
friend. 

Mr.  Townshend  now  tiiouglit  of  settling  In  life, 
and  an  honourable  and  advantageous  alliance  was 
iioon  found  for  him,  in  the  person  of  Charlotte, 
Baroness  de  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  only  daughtei' 
of  James  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton,  by  Lady 
Elizabeth,  Baroness  de  Ferrars  In  this  lady,  td 
whom  he  became  united  in  December  1751,  was 
concentrated  the  ancient  baronies  of  de  Ferrars^ 


*  It'tlie  reader  should  be  desirous  to  develops  so  extraoidintff 
a  circumslance,  he  has  only  to  recollect  ihat,  at  the  period  a!- 
Inded  to  above,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Challiam,  had  got  into 
place ! 

ChartlCT 
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Chartley,  Bourchier,  Louvain,  Basset,,  and  Comp- 
ton,  all  baronies  in  fee  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
match  he  obtained  a  very  considerable  accession  to 
his  fortune. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Townshend  in  parliament  ap- 
pears to  have  been  agreeable  to  his  constituents,  for 
we  find  him  once  more  returned  by  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  at  the  general  election  in  1754,  a  period 
when  it  was  not  unusuaT  for  the  sturdy  yeomanry  to 
exhibit  the  weight  of  their  displeasure,  and  when  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
split  the  county,  in  an  amicable  manner,  between 
contending  parties,  and  still  more  for  a  coalition  of 
two  or  three  great  families  to  have  monopolized  the 
whole  of  its  political  representation. 

Although  the  subje6l  of  these  memoirs  appeared 
to  have  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms  for  ever, 
yet  he  was  still  so  far  influenced  by  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, that  he  constantly  spoke  whenever  any  military 
topics  were  brought  before  the  house.  A  measure  of 
this  kind,  big  and  important  in  its  consequences,  was 
agitated  in  the  year  1756,  in  which  he  took  a  decid- 
ed part.  This  was  the  famous  system  of  a  national 
militia.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  forces 
of  this  country,  by  which  peace  was  preserved  at 
home^  and  our  enemies  baffled  abroad,  consisted  of 
bodies  of  men  serving  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
feudal  tenure.  Reposing  and  confiding  in  the  love 
of  the  people,  it  was  not  until  a  recent  period* 
that  our  kings  had  even  a  body  guard.    The  battles 

*"  The  reigfi  of  Henry  VIL 
1801-2.  M  o£ 
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of  Gressy  and  Poitiers,  so  celebrated  in  our  own 
annals  and  those  of  France,  were  fought  with  mili- 
tia on  both  sides.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  regular  standing 
army  was  known  in  Europe.  During  the  long  and 
obstinate  struggles  between  England  and  Firance^ 
all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal 
government  (if  defects  they  could  be  called  which 
prevented  long  and  cruel  wars)  were  first  seen  and 
felt,  and  Charles  VII.  availing  himself  of  the  reputa* 
tion  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against 
the  foes  of  his  country,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable  enemy 
had  left  upon  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that 
daring  scheme  which  the  boldest  of  his  predecessors 
durst  not  attempt*. 

lliis  prince  not  only  established  and  kept  up  a 
large  body  of  regular  troops  in  time  of  peace^  but 
no  sooner  had  he  effected  this,  than,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  France,  the  monarch  levied  an 
extraordinary  subsidy  on  his  people  without  the  in* 
ter\'ention  of  the  States  General  f  ;  he  also  converted 
occasional  into  perpetual  taxesy  and  at  length  at- 
tained all  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power. 

With  such  a  memorable  instance  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people — with  such  a  tempting  precedent  exhi* 
bited  to  the  ambition  of  the  prince,  it  is  but  little 
wonder  that  standing  armies  in  England  should  be- 
come an  object  of  unceasing  jealousy.     The  Whigs 

*  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p,  1 1 1. 
t  A^D.  1440. 

accordingly 
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accordingly,  although  no  class  of  people  was  more 
ambitious  of  power,  or  better  disposed  to  exert  it 
when  they  themselves  participated  in  its  advantages } 
the  Whigs  appeared  always  eager  to  witness  the 
creation  of  a  militia,  levied  from  among  the  people^ 
and  officered  by  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
over  a  standing  army,  composed  of  a  body  of  men 
whom  it  could  garble,  dismiss^  or  increase  at  plea- 
sure. 

Another  party  in  the  kingdom,  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  on  the  contrary,  opposed 
every  thing  that  could  in  the  least  tend  to  bridle  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  or  curb  the  operations  of 
a  minister  delegated  by  it.  It  was  urged  that  a  mili- 
tia would  be  useless  ;  that  it  would  also  be  burden- 
some  and  expensive,  and  could  never  attain  that  de- 
gree of  discipline,  so  as  to  be  rendered  useful  when 
brought  to  cope  against  the  regular  forces  of  the 
enemy.  These,  however,  were  only  the  ostensible 
reasons,  and  they  were  combated  by  argument,  then, 
with  the  same  success  that  they  have  been  since  re- 
futed by  experience. 

Mr.  Townshend  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  this  measure,  and  used  his  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  render  it  effectual.  At  length,  after  being 
agitated  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  bill  was 
carried,  but  not  without  many  warm  debates,  and 
no  small  portion  of  alterations  and  mutilations.  By 
the  original  plan,  a  body  of  60,000  men,  commanded 
by  landholders  aloDc^  was  to  have  die&iMM^  >^ 

M  2  "c«oaDXri 
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country,  while  the  service  of  a  standing  cffrmy  was  to 
have  been  transferred  to  our  colonies  and  garrisons 
abroad.  This  noble  scheme,  unhappily,  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  as  Mr.  Townshend,  and  other  patri-i' 
otic  members,  were  forced  to  make  a  compromise 
with  the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  they,  however,  acquired  no  small  share  of 
honour  and  popularity  by  the  measure. 

So  great  indeed  was  the  reputation  of  the  object 
of  this  memoir,  that  in  1756,  when  a  war  with 
France  appeared  inevitable,  he  not  only  obtained  the 
restoration  of  his  former  rank,  but,  on  the  6th  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  had  the  command  of  the 
64th  regiment  of  foot  conferred  upon  him.  The 
French  at  this  period  had  obtained  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians  ;  they  had 
sent  large  bodies  of  troops  to  the  TranV Atlantic 
continent,  and  they  meditated  the  total  subver^on 
of  the  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  The 
English  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  plan 
for  striking  an  important  blow,  that  would  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  permanent  ascendancy  in  America, 
and  cripple  the  exertions  of  France  for  ever  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

It  was  accordingly  determined  that  three  different 
expeditions  should  be  undertaken  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  yet  that  each  should  be  so  calculated  as 
to  co-operate  with  the  other  two,  and  even  join  oc- 
casionally, if  necessary,  on  purpose  to  attain  the 
common  object  of  all.  Conformably  to  the  settled 
project  of  this  campaign.  General  Wolfe,  who  bad 
recently  distinguished  himself  before  Louisbouig} 

was 
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was  to  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  soon  as 
the  navigation  should  be  clear  of  ice,  with  a  body  of 
8000  men,  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  capital  of 
Canada  ;  while  General  Amherst,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  was  to  be  entrusted  with  another  army  of 
12,000,  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  after  which  he  was  to  cross  the  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  join  in  the  siege  of  Quebec.  In  the  mean 
time,  Brigadier  General  Prideaux,  with  a  third  de- 
tachment, was  to  invest  fort  Niagara,  and  after  its 
possession,  to  fall  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  take  Mon- 
treal, and  then  co-operate  with  the  grand  army  be- 
fore Quebec. 

Colonel  Townshend  was  selected  as  third  in  com- 
mand in  the  first  of  these  memorable  expeditions, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  with 
an  express  stipulation,  however,  on  his  part,  that  he 
should  return  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  About 
the  middle' of  February  1759,  a  considerable  squa- 
dron accordingly  sailed  from  England  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, under  the  command  of  the  Admirals  iaunders 
4ind  Holmes,  two  officers  of  great  worth  and  probity, 
who  had  on  several  former  occasiorfs  signalized 
then*  courage  and  conduct  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  By  the  21st  of  April  they  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Louisbourg,  but  that  harbour  be- 
ing blocked  up  with  ice,  they  were  obliged  to  bear 
away  for  Nova  Scotia ;  Admiral  Saunders,  however, 
returned  soon  after  to  Louisbourg,  and  the  troops 
being  embarked,  to  the  number  of  8000,  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  the  place  of  their  destination.        ^  * 

An  historian  of  that  day  gives  the  following,  int^ 
M  3  resting 
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resting  account  of  the  general  officers  who  com* 
manded  the  expedition  : 

"  The  operations  by  land  were  entrusted  to  the  conduct  of  Ma* 
jor  General  James  Wolfe,  whose  talents  had  shone  with  such  so* 
pcrior  lustre  at  the  seige  of  Louisbourg ;  and  his  subordinates  in 
command  were  the  Brigadiers  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Mor* 
ray ;  all  four  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  who  had  studied  the  militiry 
art  with  equal  eagerness  and  proficiency,  and  though  young  io 
years,  were  old  in  experience. 

"  The  first  was  a  soldier  by  descent,  the  son  of  Major  General 
Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  acknowledged  capacity ;  the  other 
three  resembled  each  other,  not  only  in  years,  qualifications,  and 
station,  but  also  in  ^roily  rank,  all  three  being  the  sons  of  nobl&> 
men.  The  situation  of  Brigadier  Townshend  was  singular ;  he 
had  served  abroad  in  the  last  war  with  reputation,  and  resigned  hit 
commission  during  the  peace,  in  disdain  at  some  hard  usage  lie 
had  sustained  from  his  superiors.  That  his  military  talents  how- 
ever might  not  be  lost  to  his  country,  he  exercised  them  with  equal 
spirit  and  persevcrence  in  projecting  and  promoting  the  plan  of  a 
national  militia.  IVhen  the  command  and  direction  of  the  army 
devolved  to  a  new  leader,  so  predominant  in  his  breast  vras  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  glory,  that  though  heir-appa- 
rent to  a  British  peerage,  possessed  of  a  very  affluent  fortune,  re- 
markably dear  to  his  acquaintance,  and  solicited  to  a  life  of  quiet 
by  every  allurement  of  domestic  felicity,  he  waved  these  consi* 
derations:  he  burst  from  all  entanglements;  proffered  his  services 
to  his  sovereign ;  exposed  himself  to  the  perils  of  a  disuree- 
able  voyage,  the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate,  and  the  hazards  - 
of  a  campaign  peculiarly  fraught  with  toil,  danger,  and  diffi<« 
culty.'* 

Having  reached  Quebec,  without  experiencing 
any  of  those  interruptions  in  navigating  the  St.  Law- 
rence which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  the 
land  forces  were  at  length  disembarked  about  tbe 
latter  end  of  June^  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 

M.de 
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M.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  although  his  forces  were  superior  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  invaders,  very  wisely  resolved  to 
depend  upon  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  insurmountable,  and 
had  carefully  taken  all  the  necessary  precautions  for 
defence.  The  city  of  Quebec,  the  grand  object  of 
the  present  expedition,  was  tolerably  fortified,  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  numerous  garrison,  and 
was  besides  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  This  general,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
had  also  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony  with  five 
battalions  selected  from  among  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  all  the  Canadians  in  the  neighbourhood  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of  savages. 
With  this  army  he  had  taken  the  field,  and  now  oc- 
cupied a  very  advantageous  situation,  being  encamp- 
ed along  the  shore  of  Beaufort,  from  the  river  St. 
Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  while  every  ac- 
cessible part  of  this  disposition  was  deeply  entrenched* 

To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec  against  such  a 
superior  force  did  not  appear  prudent  -y  but  Wolfe 
knew  that  he  could  retreat  at  any  time  while  the 
British  squadron  maintained  its  superiority  ;  and  he 
was  not  without  hopes  of  being  joined  by  Amherst, 
who  was  at  this  moment  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain.  In  addition  to  these  considerations, 
he  possessed  certain  resources  within  his  own  power 
that  were  incalculable :  these  were  the  resources  of  a 
great,  original,  and  entcrprizing  mind ! 

After  some  skirmishes  of  no  great  importance,  the 
M  4  commanded 
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commander  in  chief  detached  Brigadier  Monckton 
against  a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  with  cannon  at 
Point  Levi,  on  the  south  shore  opposite  Quebec,  who 
drove  them  from  and  occupied  the  spot.  Colonel 
Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester,  at  the  same  time 
took  possession  of  the  western  point  of  the  island  of 
Orleans,  which  he  instantly  fortified,  notwithstand- 
ing an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  An  attempt 
to  bum  the  British  fleet  soon  after  proved  equally 
abortive. 

In  the  mean  time  Brigadier  Townshend  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Montmorenci,  where  he  pre- 
vented the  French  from  erecting  a  battery,  which 
would  have  annoyed  and  even  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish camp  ;  but  the  superior  fire  maintained  by  him 
luckily  prevented  this  measure  from  being  carried 
into  execution.  An  attack  on  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter*,  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  retreat  of  Brigadier  Towns-, 
hend,  who  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  skill 
and  valour,  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  cut 
efF,  owing  to  the  return  of  the  tide  in  the  river  St. 
Charles. 

This  check  preyed  on  the  mind  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  at  length  produced  a  fevere  illness. 
On  his  recovering  a  little  strength,  he,  however,  de- 
termined to  execute  a  bold  and  daring  project,  which 
was  aftenvards  fully  sanctioned  by  fuccess. 

After  consulting  the  general  officers,  and  Obtain- 

*  At  the  fells  of  Montmorenci. 

ing 
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ing  every  possible  degree  of  information,  Wolfe  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  conveying  the  troops  in  boats,  and 
landing  them  in  the  night,  within  a  league  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abra-. 
ham,  which  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  thus  obtaining  possession 
of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city,  where  it  was 
but  indifferently  fortified.  On  the  1 2th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, at  an  hour  after  midnight,  this  hazardous 
but  decisive  manoeuvre  was  undertaken  by  the  com-> 
mander  in  chief,  notwithstanding  he  was  severely 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  being  one  of  the  first  to 
land :  the  second  embarkation  was  superintended  by 
Brigadier  Townshend. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  no  sooner  received  the 
unpleasant  intelligence,  that  the  English  had  gained 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  some  measure 
commanded  the  town  on  its  weakest  side,  than  he 
resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  accordingly  b^an 
his  march  without  delay,  after  having  collected  his 
whole  force  fit>m  the  side  of  Beaufort. 

On  this  General  Wolfe  immediately  formed  his 
own  line,  which  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the 
Louisbourg  grenadiers ;  the  right  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Monckton,  and  the  left  by  Brigadier  Mur- 
ray, while  Brigadier  Townshend  with  Amherst's,  re- 
giment and  two  other  battalions^  formed  en  potence^ 
so  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the  enemy,  and 
thus  prevent  the  left  flank  of  the  Englifli  from  be- 
ing turned. 

The  event  of  this  battle^  and  the  fall  of  the  gallant 

leader^ 
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leader^  are  facts  too  well  known  to  be  enumerated 
here.     It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  observe, 
that  while  General  Townshend  advanced  platoons  on 
one  hand  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  outflanluqg 
him,  and  on  the  other,  took  proper  noeasurea  to 
overawe  a  body  of  savages  posted  opposite  to  the 
light  infantry,  and  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  British  army^  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  command  had  now  de- 
volved upon  him,  Wolfe  being  slain  at  the  head  of 
Bragge's  regiment  on  the  right,  while  Monckton 
was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  head  of  that  of 
Lascelles.     On  this  he  instantly  repaired  to    the 
centre,  in  order  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  the  troops,  and  finding  them  disordered,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  pursuit  which  had  taken  place^  he 
formed  them  again  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Scarcely  had  this  necessary  task  been  performed, 
when  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had  advanced  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  in  order  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Montcalm,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
English.  On  this  the  new  commander  in  chief  im- 
mediately ordered  two  battalions,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  advance  against  this  officer,  who  retired 
at  their  approach  among  woods  and  swamps,  where 
General  Townshend  very  wisely  declined  hazarding 
a  precarious  attack.  A  complete  victory  had  already 
been  obtained  ;  the  French  General*  was  mortally 

*  Montcalm  being  conreyed  into  Quebec,  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Townshend  before  his  death,  recommending  the  prisoners 
to  the  generous  humanity  of  the  English  nation. 

wounded 
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'wounded  in  the  battle ;  the  second  in  command 
died  next  day ;  about  1000  of  the  enemy  were  made 
prisoners,  including  a  great  number  of  officers ;  and 
near  500  were  slain  on  the  field.  On  the  other 
hand^  this  important  achievement  was  obtained  on 
the  part  of  the  English  at  the  expence  of  50  men 
killed^  and  about  500  wounded. 

The  wreck  of  the  enemy's  army,  after  reinforcing 
the  garrison  of  Quebec,  retired  to  Point-au-Trem- 
ble,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Jacques  Quatiers,  where 
the  discomfited  troops  remained  entrenched  until 
they  were  compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Montreal. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Abraham j  Admi- 
ral Saunders  and  General  Townshend  took  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  a  further  co-operation  between 
the  land  and  sea-forces ;  they  accordingly  sailed  up 
with  the  ^ips  of  war,  .in  a  disposition  to  attack  the 
lower  town  of  Quebec,  while  the  upper  part  should 
be  assaulted  by  Genera)  Townshend* 

This  able  ofiGicer  had  employed  all  the  intermedi 
ate  time  from  the  day  of  the  action  in  securing  the 
camp  with  redoubts^  in  forming  a  military  road  for 
the  cannon^  in  drawing  up  the  artillery,  in  prepar- 
ing batteries,  and  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  com  - 
munication  with  the  country.  Before  any  battery, 
however,  could  be  finished,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
luckily  sent  from  tlie  city  with  proposals  of  capitula- 
tion ;  and  these  being  maturely  considered  by  the 
General  and  Admiral,  were  accepted,  and  signed  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  terms 

were 
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were  doubtless  favourable  to  the  besieged,  but  no* 
thing  coiild  be  more  politic  than  this  concession,  as 
their  conduct  had  been  precipitate,  if  not  cowardly ; 
as  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  still  continued  to  as- 
semble in  the  rear  of  the  British  camp  ;  as  the  sea- 
son had  become  wet,  sickly,  and  cold  ;  and  as  it 
would  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  while  it  was  yet  tenable,  and  the 
walls  were  in  a  state  of  defence. 

What  rendered  the  capitulation  still  more  fortu- 
nate for  the  British  G^eneral,  was,  the  infoimaticm 
he  afterwards  received  from  deserters,  that  the  ene- 
my had  rallied,  and  were  reinforced  behind  Cape 
Rouge,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levy,  who 
had  arrived  from  Montreal  with  two  regular  batta- 
lions, while  M.  de  Bougainville,  at  the  head  of  800 
men,  with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  was  actually  on 
his  march  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  on  the 
eighteenth,  the  very  morning  in  which  it  had  sur- 
rendered. In  addition  to  this,  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  that  the  place  was  not  then  completely  in- 
vested, as  the  enemy  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  posted  detachments  in  ver)-  strong  works 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  St.  Charles, 

On  the  capitulation  being  ratified,  the  British 
forces  took  possession  of  Quebec  on  the  land  side, 
while  a  body  of  sean^n  entered  the  lower  to^'n  for 
the  same  purpose. 

No  sooner  had  this  very  important  event,  which 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  taken  place,  than  the 

General 
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General*  and  Admiral  transmitted  an  account  of  it 
to  England,  and  the  joyful  intelligence  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  nation  in  an  extraordi- 
nary gazette.     The   city  of  London,  the  universi- 
ties, and  most  of  the  corporations  of  the  kingdom, 
presented  addresses  of  congratulation  ;  ^d  the  Par- 
liament was  no  sooner  assembled,  than  one  of  his 
^ajesty*s  Ministers  expatiated  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  upon  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  the  tran- 
scendant  merit  of  the  deceased  General,  and  the 
conduct  and  courage  of  the  admirals  and  general 
officers  who  had  assisted  at  the  reduction  of  Quebec. 
The  House  immediately  passed  an  unanimous  vote 
for  erecting  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  memory  of  Major  General  Wolfe,  while  they  at 
the  same  time  returned  thanks  to  the  surviving  com- 
manders in  this  fortunate  and  glorious  expedition. 

Quebec  being  thus  reduced,  together  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  in- 
habitants on  all  sides  having  come  in  and  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  English  Government,  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Townshend,  who  had  accepted  his  commission 
on  the  express  stipulation  that  he  should  return 
to  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  now 
prepared  for  his  departure.  Previously  to  this, 
however,  he  took  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
securing  his  conquests,  and  left  a  strong  garrison  at 

*  General  Townihend  sent  home  Colonel  Hale  with  his  dis- 
patches, while  those  of  the  Admiral  were  carried  by  Captain 
Douglas.  The  latter  was  knighted,  and  both  gratified  on  this  me- 
morable occasion  with  suitable  presents. 

Quebec 
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efforts  on  their  part  were  required,  and  the  Greneralf 
having  obtained  no  opportunity  of  distinguisbing 
himself,  returned  home  ;  not,  however,  without  re- 
ceiving many  distinguished  marks  of  respect  from 
his  Most  Faithful  Majesty.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  there  being  no 
further  occasion  for  the  military  services  of  Genenl 
Townshend,  he  now  aspired  to  civil  employmentSy 
and  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Granby  having  been  ap- 
pointed Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  the  sub- 
je<9:  of  these  memoirs  was  nominated  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral under  him.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  March 
12,  1764,  he  became  Lord  Townshend,  and  fucceed- 
ed  to  considerable  estates  in  Norfolk ;  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  administra- 
tion formed  by  the  union  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  to  the  high  and  impor* 
tant  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Few  noble 
men  of  that  day  were  better  adapted  for  this  cmineot 
station.  His  Lordship  was  gay,  gallant,  shewy  in  his 
person  and  address;  he  possessed  a  popular  eloquence, 
and  was  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  was  delegated  to  rule.  We  accord* 
ingly  find  that  the  frankness  of  his  conduct,  added  to 
'the  expensive  style  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  con- 
geniality of  his  convivial  talents,  rendered  him  pe- 
culiarly agreeable.  Let  it  be  added  too,  that  his 
administration  was  formed  to  gain  the  affections  of 

•  Among  other  presents  received  by  General  Townshend  00 
this  occa^on,  was  a  valuable  diamond  ring  presented  with  hti 
Majesty's  own  hand. 

the 
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the  people,  for  it  was  during  his  vice-royalty  that  the 
duration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  uncer- 
tain and  unlimited,  became  octennial — a  long  period 
indeed,  but  still  preferrable  to  one  of  a  far  greater 
length.  Some  meliorations  also  were  permitted  to 
be  made  in  various  departments  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  usual  time,  his  lordship  depart- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  the  nation,  who  still  com- 
memorate his  merits  by  annual  festivities.  One  un- 
fortunate event  however  occurred  at  the  period  al- 
luded to  above,  for  having  given  some  umbrage  to 
Lord  Bellamont  during  his  residence  in  Ireland ; 
that  nobleman  followed  him  to  £ngland,  and  a  duel 
ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded. 

As  the  dispute  between  these  two  noblemen  occasi- 
oned much  noise  at  the  time,  and  the  whole  breathes 
the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry^  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  detail  the  particulars  in  this  place.  On 
Lord  Townshend's  return  from  his  government. 
Lord  Bellemont  repaired  to  England  and  employed 
Lord  Charlemont,  a  nobleman  of  great  respectability, 
to  wait  on  the  Ex-Viceroy  vs^ith  the  following  pa- 
per, explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  given 
at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  February  1770  : 

"  I  wait  upon  your  Lordship  by  desire  of  Lord  Btllamont : 
First,  to  return  your  Lordship  his  thanks  for  the  recommendations 
to  the  King  with  which  you  honoured  him,  and  for  which  it 
wat  his  intention  to  have  thanked  you  in  person,  if  you  had  done 
him  the  favour  to  receive  him  the  last  time  that  he  attended  by  your 
Lordship's  appointment  for  a  private  audience. 

"  I  am  farther  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  Lord  Bellamont 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  break  in  upon  your  Lordship  upon  an 
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earlier  day»  lest  he  should  interrupt  you  in  giving  an  accouot  of 
your  high  commission  to  the  King,  or  in  taking  an  account  ofjoar 
OWQ  important  affairs.  But  as  your  Lordship  has  now  been  twelve 
days  in  town,  he  conceives  that  he  may  with  propriety  remind 
your  Lordship  of  the  disrespect  thrown  upon  him  by  the  mesnge 
delivered  to  him  from  your  Lordsiiip  by  your  Aide-de-Camp,  of 
which  Lord  Bellamont  makes  no  doubt  that  your  Lordship  re- 
tains a  perfect  recollection ;  it  having  been  of  that' force  as  to  havt 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  employment  in  the  army,  in  order  tbtt 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  call  upon  your  Lordship  for  an  adequate 
apology,  without  incurring  the  King's  displeasure.  But  lest  your 
Lordship  should  not  have  a  minute  recollection  of  that  transactioa 
at  this  distance  of  time.  Lord  Bellamont  has  stated  it  as  follows : 

'*  When  Lord  Bellamont,  after  several  repeated  attendances  bj 
appointment,  on  all  which  occasions  he  had  been  put  oflf  without 
seeing  your  Lordship,  did  again  wait  upon  your  Lordship  by  ap- 
pointment :  the  Aide- de-Camp  in  waiting  having  gone  down  to 
your  Lordship  and  returned,  addressed  Lord  Bellamont  in  an 
audible  voice,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  need  not  wait  any  longer, 
for  that  your  Lordship  WBuld  not  be  at  leisure  to  see  him  that  day ; 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  to  several  other  persons  of  difierent 
ranks  and  professions,  he  told  them  that  your  Lordship  requested 
they  would  wait  as  your  Lordship  zvould  see  them,  however  late  it 
might  be  before  you  could  finish  with  them,  or  words  to  that  effect 
Lord  Bellamont  replied  to  the  Aide-de-Camp, '  His  Excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  ascertain  at  what  time  he  will  see  me.  I  have 
already  waited  several  times  by  appointment,  and  have  been  sent 
away  each  time.'  To  which  the  Aide-de-Camp  brought  back  the 
following  message  to  Lord  Bellamont:  '  His  Excellency  com- 
mands me  to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  he  usually  does  military  bu* 
siness  on  Wednesdays,  and  any  other  business  on  Thursdays: 
that  if  your  Lordship  comes  on  either  of  those  days,  and  that  hu 
Excellency  shall  be  at  leisure,  he  will  see  you  among  others  in 
your  turn.'  To  which  Lord  Bellamont  replied,  '  Sir,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  his  Excellency,  that  as  a  Peer  of  the 
realm,  I  have  a  right  to  an  audience :  but  if  his  Excellency  does  not 
know  what  he  owes  to  me,  I  know  what  I  owe  to  myself,  and 
therefore  will  not  wait  upon  him  here  or  elsewhere ;  I  will  write 
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ii  leller  to  his  Excellency  stating  my  business,  to  which  I  expect 
he  will  show  doe  attention,  as  it  nearly  concerns  a  respectable 
corps  of  officers.  This,  my  Lord,  is,. as  Lord  Bellamont  conceives^ 
an  exact  state t>f  the  reciprocal  messages  which  passed  between 
your  Lordship  and  Lord  Bellamont :  but  as  he  did  not  take  them 
down  in  writing,  he  cannot  positively  aver  each  syllable.  This, 
however,  he  can  positively  affirm,  that  such  was  the  matter  of  th^ 
message,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived,  though  mani- 
festly soRened  by  the  Aide^e-Camp,  that  the  idea  which  it  con«- 
veyed  to  every  person  present  was  that  of  an  intentional  indignity^ 
wantonly  cast  on  my  Lord  Bellamont  by  your  Lordship. 

"  Lord  Bellamont  conceives  that  an  Aide-de-Camp  is  the  au#^ 
thentic  messenger  of  his  superior,  and,  therefore,  that  the  message 
delivered  by  the  one,  is  as  the  litera  scripta  of  the  other.  Lord 
Bellamont  considers  your  Lordship  alone  responsible  to  him,  and 
your  Lordship  the  only  person  with  whom  he  is  to  account.  The 
injury  is  of  public  notoriety,  and  therefore  an  affront  upon  record, 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  negotiation.'* 

Lord  Townshend  having  asked  what  apology  Lord  Bellamont 
required ;  Lord  Cbarlemont  read  the  following  article : 

'*  The  only  apology  which  the  nature  of  the  offence  will  admit 
of,  is,  that  of  asking  Lord  Bellanionl's  pardon.  Lord  Bellamont 
does  not  mean  to  hurry  your  Lordship  in  any  thing;  but  expects 
your  Lordship's  answer  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  all  events  one  day 
at  least  before  your  Lordship  leaves  town. " 

Lord  Townshend  made  answer :  '*  I  cannot  ask  pardon,  as  it 
would  be  an  acknowledgement  of  an  offence  I  never  intended.  *' 
Lord  Cbarlemont  replied  ;  "  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  take  back 
any  other  answer  to  Lord  Bellamont  than,  that  your  Lordship  ask< 
his  pardon,  or  desires  to  take  time  to  consider  of  asking  it.  I 
therefore  intreat  your  Lordship  will  reflect  before  you  lay  me  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  delivering  another  message  to  your  Lord- 
ship, which  Lord  Bellamont  sends  with  the  utmost  regret,  and 
which  I  shall  deliver  with  equal  rdnctancy.  ** 

,  Lord  Townshend  having  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Lord  Charle* 
mont  read  to  Lord  Townshend  the  following  ihetiage : 

"  I  am  enjoined  by  Lord  Bellamont  to  tell  yoar  Lordship  from 
him,  that  he  considers  you  divested  of  eter j  j^lbiQKii^Abil  cnbf^ 
%ututes  the  dmncter  o/a  man  of  honour,'* 
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Upon  Lord  Charlemont's  delivery  of  this  last  message.  Lord 
Townshend  begjred  his  permission  to  call  in  a  friend  to  be  witneis 
of  it.  Colonel  Frazer  having  come  in.  Lord  Townshend  requetf- 
ed  that  Lord  Charlemont  would  again  read  this  last  message.  Lord 
Charlemont  then  read  the  entire  paper  a  second  time,  smd  being 
requested  by  Lord  Townshend  to  carry  back  an  answer  to  Lord 
Bellamont,  Lord  Charlemont,  conformable  to  his  private  instruc- 
tions firom  Lord  Bellamont,  replied,  that  any  message  Loid 
Townshend  might  have  to  send,  might  be  sent  by  a  messenger  of 
bis  own. 

On  Saturday  the  26th,  at  half  an  hour  afler  eleven  o'clod. 
Lord  Bellamont  received  the  following  letter  from  Lord  Ligonicr: 

"  My  Lord,  Dec.Q6,  1772. 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  your  Lordship  firom 
*'  Lord  Townshend,  and  beg  to  know  when  I  may  be  allowed  to 
''  wait  on  you.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

"  Most  humble  servant. 
North  Audley  Street.  "  L100MIB&.* 

(To  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.) 
To  which  Lord  Bellamont  sent  the  following  answer. 

"  My  Loan, 

''  I  this  moment  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordship^ 
"  letter,  comrounicattng  to  me  that  you  have  a  message  to  deliver 
''  to  me  from  Lord  Towmshend,  and  desiring  to  know  when  I 
*'  shall  be  at  home  to  receive  your  Lordship.  I  shall  not  go 
''  abroad  to-morrow,  but  will  wait  at  home  to  have  the  honour 
"  of  receiving  your  Lordship,  and  any  commands  you  may  hav^ 
"  for  me.    I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  very  humble, 

"  And  obedient  servant, 
Curxan  Street,  **  Bkllamokt.'^. 

Saturday  night,  ha(f  past  ]  1  o'clock. 
(To  Lord  Viseount  Ligonier.) 
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**  Note— On  Sunday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  LU 
gonier  wailed  on  Lord  Bellamont,  who  anticipating  Lord  Ligo* 
nier,  said,  '  Before  I  receive  the  message  jour  Lordship  has  t9 
deliver  to  me, .  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  in  Lord  Charlemont,  in 
order  that,  ai  Colonel  Frazer  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  my 
message  to  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Charlemont  may  be  present 
at  the  delivery,  of  Lord  Townshend's  message  to  me  :'  to  which 
Lord  Ligonier  immediately  consented. 

"  Lord  Charlemont  being  called  in.  Lord  Bellamont  said,  the 
transaction  had,  he  supposed,  been  related  to  Lord  Ligonier  oh 
the  part  of  Lord  Townshend.  He  wished  it  should  be  related  bji 
Lord  Charlemont  on  the  part  of  himself,  for  he  should  be  con- 
cerned to  be  misconceived  by  Lord  Ligonier,  fur  whom  he  had  a 
high  respect ;  and  the  moment  Lord  Ligonier  should  have  deli- 
vered my  Lord  Towshend's  message,  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
ibr  himself  or  friend  to  speak  another  word ;  of  which  Lord  Li- 
gonier having  expressed  his  approbation.  Lord  Charlemont  read 
the  paper  to  Lord  Ligonier,  which  he  had  by  Lord  Bellamont's 
desire  read  to  Lord  Yownsihend.  Lord  Ligonier  then  addressing 
Lord  Bellamont,  said,  '  What  will  your  Lordship  say,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  force  of  this  message,  I  tell  yqu  I  am  autho- 
rized by  Lord  Townshend  to  assure  your  Lordship  he  never  meant 
to  offind  you?'  Lord  Bellamont,  after  a  little  pause,  replied^ 
'  I  confess,  my  Lord,  this  is  more  than  I  expected;  But  since 
then  Lord  Townshend's  first  care  is  to  justify  his  intentions  to- 
wards me,  even  under  his  present  situation,  let  him  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  justify  me  in  releasing  him  from  that  situation. 
The  apology  your  Lordship  has  now  delivered  to  me  is  not  yet 
entirely  sufficient/ 

"  Lord  Ligonier  desired  leave  to  go  back  to  my  Lord  Towns- 
hend, and  shortly  returned  with  the  following  message :'  Lord 
Townshend  has  already  assured  your  Lordship  he  never  meant 
to  offend  you.  He  further  assures  you  he  is  sorry  for  the  affair.' 
Lord  Bellamont  then  said,  '  Before  1  proceed  any  further,  I  must 
desire  that  Lord  Ancram  be  sent  for,  as  he  has  this  morning  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  being  my  friend  in  the  field,  if  I  should  be 
'  called  upon.*  Loid  Ancram  being  arrived,  and  informed  by  Lords 
Charlemont  and  Ligonier  of  what  had  passed,  the  Lords  Charle- 
N  3  moot 
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mont  and  Ancram  declared,  that  nothing  more  coald  be  db* 
manded ;  and  then,  with  Lord  Ligonier,  said,  that  Lord  Bellamoiit 
could  not  surely  require  (hat  Lord  Townshend  should  ask  Ui 
pardon  for  an  offence  which  he  had  now  in  the  most  satisfiu:torf 
manner  declared  he  had  never  committed.  Lord  Bellamcmt  mada 
answer,  '  My  Lords,  I  feel  as  you  do,  that  every  thing  is  im- 
plied in  this  apology,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  fully  expressed ;' 
and  having  desired  leave  to  retire  into  another  room  to  considof 
the  matter  more  clearly,  he  returned  with  the  following  written 
paper,  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Ligonier,  telling  him  at  the  smt 
time,  that  he  did  not  tie  him  down  to  the  letter,  but  that  was  tba 
purport  of  the  only  reparation  he  could  receive,  viz.  •  Lord 
Townshend  does  admit,  that  the  message  delivered  to  Lord  Bel- 
lamont  by  his  Aide-de-Camp  was  highly  oflTensive ;  he  therefive 
disavows  it  as  such,  and  declares  that  it  wb>  not  in  his  intentioni 
to  give  Lord  Bellamont  any  offence,  and  ttiat  he  is  very  muck 
concerned  for  the  mistake.' 

"  Lord  Ligonier  accordingly  waited  on  my  Lord  Townshend 
with  the  said  paper,  and  brought  back  to  Lord  Bellamont  an 
apology  consonant  to  the  full  and  entire  purport  of  it,  conceived 
in  the  most  satisfactory  terms.  Lord  Bellamont  immediately  re- 
quested Lord  Ligonier  would  assure  Lord  Townshend,  that  as 
Lord  Townshend  had,  by  that  last  apology,  done  away  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  message  delivered  from  him  (o  Lord  Townshend  by 
Lord  Charlemont,  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  declaring  it  can-  - 
celled  and  annulled. 

"  Charlemont.     (L.  S) 
"  Ancram.  (L.  S) 

"  I  cannot  refuse  signing  the  paper  delivered  to  me  this  maoh 
ing  without  assigning  my  reasons  for  it,  and  I  flatter  myself  the 
motive  of  my  declining  it  will  justify  me  to  the  world. 

"  I  assent  to  the  facts  and  progressions  as  stated,  but  I  was 
misunderstood  if  what  I  said  relative  to  Lord  Townshend  was 
considered  as  a  message  from  him.  It  certainly  was  not  Loid 
Townshend's  intentions  it  should  be  so,  though  I  was  authorized 
to  say  it  from  Lord  Townshend  to  Lord  Bellamont,  which  dis- 
tinction I  did  n«t  make  to  Lord  Bellamont. 

**  As  I  wished,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  bring  th»aA 

&ir 
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ikir  to  mn  hohounble  conclusion,  without  coming  to  extremities^ 
I  proposed  returning  to  Lord  Townshend  :  my  view  in  so  doing 
was  that  of  promoting  an  accopamodation  honourable  to  both. 

''  If  I  conveyed  any  other  idea  to  the  Lords  on  my  return  from 
Lord  Townshend,  than  a  confirmation  that  his  Lordship  had  in<« 
tended  no  affront  or  injury  to  Lord  fiellamoot,  and  that  he  disap* 
proved  the  manner  of  the  Aide-de-Camp,  I  have  to  regret  that  I 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  explain  myseli  according  to  my  own 
ideas  and  those  of  Lord  Townshend. 

*'  Injustice  to  my  Lord  Townshend,  1  must  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  whatever  expressions  of  concern  he  might  make  use  of 
on  this  misunderstanding,  arose  from  the  regret  every  man  of  ho* 
nour  must  feel  under  a  supposition  of  having  given  offence.  Thit 
is  what  I  understand  from  Lord  Townshend,  and  what  I  meant  to 
convey. 

''  I  cannot  but  persevere  in  declining  to  sign  the  paper,  as  I 
find,  upon  consideration,  that  what  I  thought  an  explanation 
equally  honourable  to  both,  may  be  construed  into  a  submissive 
apology,  which  must  appear  humiliating  to  my  Lord  Townshend. 

''  What  impressions  may  have  been  received  firom  any  expres- 
sions (3f  mine,  in  the  many  private  conversations  I  have  had  on 
this  painful  event,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  ;  but  I  declare^ 
upon  my  honour,  I  have  had  no  other  view  than  to  terminate  this 
affair  to  the  honour  of  all  parties,  and  shall*  lament  if  my  endea- 
vours should  be  frustrated. 

"  Jail.  29,  1773.  Liconier.     (L.  S.) 

"  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Bel- 

lamont. 

'•  Charlemont. 

•'  Ancram." 
On  Sunday  morning  Lord  Ligonier  waited  on 
Lord  Bellamont,  and  the  explanation  alluded  to 
above  took  place  ;  but,  owing  to  some  unfortunate 
misconception,  the  affair  was  not  made  up.  Accord- 
ing to  agreement,  therefore,  the  parties  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  2,  1773^  between  four  and 

N4  five 
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five  o'clock,  in  Mary-le-bone  fields,  and,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies  had  taken  place,  Lord  Towns- 
bend  fired  first,  and  wounded  Lord  Bellamont  with 
a  ball  in  the  right  side  of  his  belly,  near  the  groin, 
while  the  latter  discharged  his  pistol  inunediatdjr 
without  effect.* 

Lady  Townshend  having  died  September  14, 
1770,  his  Lordship  about  three  years  after  that 
event  (on  May  19, 1 773)  married  Miss  Anne  Mont- 
gomery, daughter  of  Sir  William  Montgomery, 
Bart,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  very  ami- 
able manners,  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  in 
Ireland,  and  by  whom  he  has  had  five  children  :  be 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  by  his  former  marriage. 

In  1772,  Lord  T.  obtained  the  important  office  of 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  which  he  held  for 
many  years  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer 
acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his  income  by  the 
command  of  the  second  regiment  of  dragqon-guards, 
which  he  still  holds. 

Having  received  all  these  favours  during  Lord 

*  Their  Lordships  behaved  to  each  other  in  the  field  with  a  po- 
liteness denoting  the  most  refined  gallantry.  Each  was  armed 
with  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  small-sword,  but  it  was  determined  to 
use  the  former  first.  When  they  had  taken  their  ground.  Lord 
Bellamont  pulled  off  his  hat ;  the  salute  was  immediately  returned 
by  Lord  Townshend,  who  asked  his  antagonist  which  of  them 
he  would  wish  to  fire  first  ?  On  this  he  desired  Lord  T.  who  in- 
stantly complied.  Mr.  Brom field  extracted  the  ball,  and  hit 
Lordship  not  only  recovered,  but  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  seconds  were — for  I^rd  Bellamont,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon; 
and  for  Lord  Townshend,  L.ord  Ligonier. 

North's 
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North's  Administration,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
he  countenanced  the  measures  that  led  to  thb  un- 
happy and  disastrous  war  with  America:  he, however, 
did  not  give  that  cause  his  personal  support,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  would  on  no  account  have 
been  employed  on  the  Trans- Atlantic  continent. 

At  length  the  contest  with  our  colonies  having 
become  equally  unfortunate  and  unpopular,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  having  vindicated  and 
ascertained  their  liberties,  the  Premier,  during  whose 
Administration  the  struggle  had  originated,  was 
driven  from  the  helm,  and  all  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  official  situations.  Lord 
T.  of  course  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  place 
of  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  which  was  im- 
mediately conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  3 
nobleman  who  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  helped  to  bring  ignominy,  disgrace, 
and  discomfiture  on  the  authors  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  ever- to-be  lamented  coa- 
lition, a  new,  sudden,  and  unexpected  change  took 
place  in  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  Lord 
Townshend,  who  had  not  abandoned  Lord  North  in 
Jiis  disgrace,  came  once  more  with  that  Nobleman 
into  office,  being  re-appointed  Master  Genefral  of 
the  Ordnance  in  1781  :  this  was  a  short-lived  tri- 
umph, however  ;  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  that  time 
courted,  and  was  backed  by  the  public  voice,  soon 
after  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and 
rendered'  himself  not  only  independent  of  his  op- 
ponents, but  even  of  popular  support. 

Hi$ 
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His  Lordship  in  general  opposed  the  new  Minis* 
try,  although  he  occasionally  voted  with  then> ;  but 
at  length,  when  the  King  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  alarming  illness,  he  took  an  active  and  decided 
part  in  behalf  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  thinking  per- 
haps that  he  was  entitled  by  birth  to  direct  and  super- 
intend the  affairs  of  a  nation,  over  which  he  was 
destined  in  the  course  of  nature  to  preside. 

Notwithstanding  the  final  issue  of  this  business, 
in  consequence  of  the  King's  recovery,  was  veiy 
different  from  what  had  been  expected,  yet  his 
Lordship,  who  had  acted  an  open  and  ingenuous 
part,  experienced  none  of  those  mortifications  to 
which  others  had  subjected  themselves  ;  neither  did 
he  meet  with  any  pointed  mark  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure, such  as  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Duke  of  Quecnsberry  and  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
who  were  stripped  of  their  employments.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  Crown  conferring  on  him 
many  high  and  important  situations.  On  the  death 
of  General  Honey  wood,  he  succeeded  to  the  mili- 
tary government  of  Hull,  which,  on  the  decease  of 
Sir  George  Howard,  he  resigned  for  that  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  on  the  government  of  Jersey  becom- 
ing vacant  soon  after,  he  received,  and  still  retains, 
that  appointment.  Nor  have  other  instances  of  fa- 
vour been  wanting.  It  is  said  that  the  King  had 
made  a  promise  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend*, 

a  states- 

•ii    ■  ■    ■  ■     ■  ■  ■  ■      ■       ■ . 

*  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  married  Lady  Greenwich,  daughter 
of  John  Duke  of  Argylc  and  Greenwich,  and  died  September  4^ 

1767. 
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a  statesman  of  the  most  prominent  abilities,  that 
whenever  any  promotions  in  the  peerage  took  place, 
bis  family  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  agree- 
ment was  about  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry  ;  but  as  his  Majesty  did  not  permit  them 
to  grant  any  patents,  they  were  unable  to  realize 
the  expectations  of  their  friends.  On  October  5, 
1787,  however,  the  King  gave  his  assent,  and  his 
Lordship  was  accordingly  created  Marquis  Towns- 
hend,  of  Rainham*. 

1767.  The  following  anecdote,  recorded  by  Boswell,  proves  that 
he  was  desirous  to  be  accounted  a  wit  as  well  as  a  statesman  : 

"  Martinelli  told  us,  that  for  several  years  he  lived  much  with 
Charles  Townshend,  and  that  he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad 
joker. 

'•  Johnson. — Why,  Sir,  thus  much  I  can  say  on  the  subject.—- 
One  day,  he  and  a  few  more  agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country, 
and  each  of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage  with  him. — 
Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitzherbert  to  go  with  him,  but  told 
him,  '  You  must  find  somebody  to  bring  you  back  :  I  can  only 
carry  you  there/ 

*'  Fitzherbert  did  not  much  like  this  arrangement.  He,  however, 
consented,  observing  sarcastically,  *  It  will  do  very  well ;  for 
then  the  same  jokes  viill  serve  you  in  returning  as  ingoing.' 

Bosu'tll's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

*  Lord  de  Ferrars,  Lord  Townshend's  eldest  son,  having  ad- 
hered to  Mr.  Pitt,  obtained  an  EarPs  coronet,  while  the  father 
possessed  only  a  Viscount^s.  It  was  humorously  'stated  in  the  con* 
versation  of  that  day,  that  Lord  de  F.  having  written  a  letter,  re-^ 
questing  Lord  T.'s  permission  to  accept  of  his  new  hopours,  re- 
ceived a  very  polite  and  jocular  one  in  return,  which  concluded, 
after  the  usual  congratulations,  in  the  following  manner: 

*'  in  short,  my  dear  son,  I  have  no  manner  of  objec* 

lion  to  your  obtaining  any  title  whatever,  except  that  of — 

"  TeWMSHKND." 

Duriu^ 
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During  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  his  Lordship 
spoke  frequently,  and  on  recurring  to  the  debateSj 
we  find  him  joining  those  who  asserted  that  an  im- 
peachment did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution.     On  one 
occasion  he  rose  in  his  place  and  said, "  that  he  had 
in  discharge  of  his  duty  given  his  constant  attend- 
ance to  the  trial  ;  and  he  could  not  help  sayings 
that  much  of  the  hardship  of  the  case  in  the  conti« 
nuance  of  the  trial — which  was  converted  from  a 
prosecution  necessary  to  the  honour  and  justice  of 
the  country,  into  a  persecution  of  the  individual*^ 
was  to  be  attributed  to  themselves.     If,  instead  of 
two  days  of  the  week,  they  had  devoted  to  it  four, 
or  even  six,  they  would  not  have  given  occasion  for 
the  complaints  which  had  been  justly  made  by  Mr. 
Hastings  of  delay,  nor  perhaps  would  they  have  had 
ground  for  the  present  debate.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive a  measure  of  more  severe  injustice,  than  that 
by  any  possible  means  a  trial  once  begun  should  not 
be  pursued  to  its  regular  end  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation.    He  was  satisfied,  from  the  opinions  of 
the  most  able  judges,  from  the  report  on  the  table, 
and  from  every  argument  of  analogy  that  he  could 
draw,  that  such  was  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  subject." 

In  179^,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Oxford,  the  Mar* 
quis  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk.*' 

In  J  79^^  his  Lordship  was  also  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  eastern  district,  and  bad  his  head- 
quarters in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warley  camp. — 

On 
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On  this  occasion  he  exhibited  a  marked  instance  of 
his  attachment  to  the  militia,  by  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  that  numerous  and  respectable 
body  of  constitutional  soldiersr,  to  be  his  Aide-de- 
Camp  ;  this  example  was  afterwards  followed  by 
Lord  Moira. 

In  1796,  Lord  Townshend  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Field  Marshal,  and  has  now  only  three  above 
him  on  the  list,  two  of  whom  are  of  the  blood-royal. 
To  this  high  distinction  he  rose  in  due  order,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General 
April  30, 1770 ;  and  to  that  of  General,  November 
20,  1782. 

The  Marquis  Townshend  of  Rainham  is  now  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  (yet,  notwithstanding 
this  advanced  period,  and  not  a  few  misfortunes  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  repeat, 
he  wears  well,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  portion  of 
health  and  spirits.  His  person,  which  is  above  the 
middle  size,  is  still  portly ;  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
that  athletic,  yet  handsome  form,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed in  his  earlier  days.  When  dressed  in  hisregi- 
mentals,  he  displays  a  martial  air ;  and  his  hair, 
now  blanched  with  age,  conveys  the  appearance  of  a 
veteran  inured  to  camps  and  to  warfare  from  hi$ 
youth. 

His  Lordship,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  wit,  and  at  a  pun  he  has 
few  superiors  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  formerly  ac- 
counted also  an  excellent  caricaturist,  and  used  to 

amuse 
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amuse  himself  by  exhibiting  the  oddities  6f  hri 
friends  a  la  Bunbury.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
his  Lordship  is  said  to  have  met  with  his  matcb^  fi)r 
having  taken  off^?m  officer  at  table,  who  could  han* 
dle  his  pencil  also^  and  passed  the  drawing  with  the 
bottle,  the  military  man  determined  to  have  a  hit  at 
his  titled  antagonist,  and  while  one  side  of  the  table 
was  smiling  atthej&A/z  of  the  Colonel,  the  other  was 
bursting  with  peals  of  laughter  at  that  of  the  noble 
president,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  represent  in' a 
ludicrous  attitude. 

The  English  Gleaner  has,  with  his  usual  candour 
of  circumstance  and  glow  of  colouring,  made  just 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  noble  Marquis,  in 
his  Norfolk  tour. 

*^  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fakenham  (says 
Mr.  Pratt,)  there  is  something  better  than  the  finest 
edifice — something  more  delightful  to  the  traveller 
even  than  glassy  lakes,  vivid  lawns,  or  luxuriant 
woods — ^namely,  the  urbanity  and  benevolence  of 
its  present  noble  possessor.  By  means  of  the  first 
quality,  every  stranger  who  has  the  air  and  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  may  become  a  guest  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  the  last,  all  whose  deservings  are  at  all  knowii> 
may  become  its  o^yects  ;  and  those  who  have  claims 
upon  that  benevolence  on  the  simple  recommenda- 
tion of  poverty,  or  the  more  sacred  one  of  misfor- 
tune, will  have  their  claims  allowed.  This  is  not 
only  a  county  character,  but  a  good  name,  that,  ga- 
thering well-earned  plaudits  as  it  goes,  spreads  to 
^  .  the 
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the  remotest  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  estimable  life,  must  have  tra* 
veiled  into  the  most  distant  lands. 

The  Marquis  has  filled  many  great  official  situa«- 
lions  with  honour  to  himself  and  service  to  his 
country.  With  a  great  share  of  facile  wit,  he  com- 
mixes a  yet  greater  proportion  of  good  humour : 
and  if  you  should  encounter  him  in  any  of  the  walks 
or  rides  around  his  domain,  he  will  soon  make  you 
forget  that  you  see  him  for  the  first  time,  or  that 
.you  have  been  introduced  to  him  only  by  the  affabi- 
lity of  his  own  disposition. 

"  I  thus  delineate  him  (adds  the  author,)  on  more 
powerful  testimony  than  my  own,  or  that  of  any 
individual.  He  is  amongst  the  few  whose  domestic 
and  public  reputation  we  may  trust  to,  in  generjd,  a 
very  faithless^  historian — common  report :  and  al- 
though I  know  him  but  by  a  transient  view,  I  have 
so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  spoken  o^ 
by  persons  of  very  different  minds,  that  whenever 
by  any  accident  he  has  met  my  eye,  I  have  looked 
at  him  with  as  much  conscious  feeling  of  being  inti- 
mate, as  if  I  had  seen  the  transactions  which  have 
built  up  the  fair  superstructure  of  his  character, 
from  my  youth  upwards  unto  this  day.*' 

The  celebration  of  Marquis  Townshend's  birth- 
day, a  few  month's  since,  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  truly 
affectionate,  to  that  excellent  Nobleman,  which  has 
occurred  in  the  course  of  thirty-one  years,  since  his 
friends  established  there  this  annual  tribute  of  gra- 
titude : 
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titude  :  the  recollection  of  political  benefits  is  set- 
dom  long-lived  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases«  personal 
affection  does  not  often  survive  so  many  years  of 
absence  ;  yet  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Lord  To\^tis- 
bend^  the  recollection  of  public  services  cherished 
even  by  the  children  of  those  on  whom  they  were 
conferred ;  and  esteem  for  his  private  worth  evinced 
by  men  who  could  only  have  learned  it  from  the 
sincere  and  grateful  testimony  of  their  fathers. 

So  happy  and  so  unanimous  a  company  as  that  of 
^arch  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  Marquis^  is  not 
too  often  to  be  met :  the  occasion  seemed  to  in- 
spire every  man  with  cheerfulness. 
(  Among  the  toasts  ^which  circulated  on  this 
occasion,  were — "  The  Marquis  Townshend,  the 
true  and  long-tried  friend  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  the 
many  who  love  him  in  that  kingdom  may  have  fire- 
quent  returns  of  celebrating  this  day." 

"  The  Marchioness  Townshend — in  beauty,  vir- 
tue, and  conduct,  the  ornament  of  her  sex  ;  and 
the  different  branches  of  the  family  of  this  venerable 
and  amiable  Nobleman." 

It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  conclude  this  article 
without  observing,  that  Lady  Townshend  continues 
to  merit  this  eulogy — to  a  most  amiable  character 
and  engaging  manners,  adds  the  high  and  distin- 
guished merit  of  having  contributed  for  many  years 
to  dispel  the  care,  to  relieve  the  anguish,  and  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  her  noble  husband. 
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LATE    GOVERNOR    OP  NEW  JERSEY. 

TO  trace  the  lineage  of  great  men,  to  detail  theif 
thoughts  and  their  actions,  to  ascertain  their  cha- 
racter, and  even  to  inquire  into  the  fate,  the  for* 
tune,  and  the  situation  of  their  posterity,  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  a  praise-worthy  task.  The 
family  of  our  Dryden,  titled  and  enriched  at  the 
present  moment,  presents  a  subject  both  interesting 
and  grateful  to  our  feelings.  That  of  the  illustrious 
Milton,  relieved  from  indigence  by  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  applauding  theatres,  at  once  excited  the 
bounty  and  the  compassion  of  the  public  ;  and 
some  account  of  the  son  of  the  great  Franklin,  a 
name  equally  dear  to  Europe  and  to  America,  can- 
not fail  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  every  ingenuous 
Englishman. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Franklin  himself  for  the 
genealogy  of  his  own  family,  and  that  same  con- 
tempt of  vulgar  prejudices  which  taught  this  son  of 
science  to  spurn  at  the  pride  of  little  tninds,  when 
he  commenced  his  last  will  with  a  recognition  of  his 
original  profession,*  permitted  him  to  give  a  can- 
did account  of  his  humble  progenitors.  His  an-*- 
cestors,  we  are  told,  resided  in  the  village  of  Eaton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  on  a  freehold  of  about  thirty 


*  "  I  Benjamin  Franklin,  Prinicr,  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  United  Stales  of  America,  Ijcreby  make  this  my  last 
Yvill  and  testament,"  cv:c.  iScC. 
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acres  of  land,  during  a  period  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years.  He  himself  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
youngest  son  for  five  successive  generations.  His 
grandfather  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1598,  lived  in  his  native  hamlet  until  he  had  attain* 
ed  a  good  old  age,  and  then  retired  to  Banbury  in 
Oxfordshire,  to  the  house  of  his  son  John,  by  trade 
a  dyer,  to  whom  his  father  was  put  an  apprentice. 

His  family,  at  an  early  period,  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  religion,  and  remained  firm- 
ly attached  to  it  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  being  harassed  on  account  of  their  zeal  against 
popery, 

"  They  were  in  possession,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  of  an  English 
version  of  the  Bible :  in  order  to  conceal  and  preserve  it  in  safety, 
they  bethought  themselves  of  fastening  it  with  strings,  in  an  open 
position,  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  a  night-stooL  When  ray  great 
grandfather  was  desirous  of  reading  to  ihe  family,  he  reversed  the 
cover  upon  his  knees,  and  turned  over  the  leaves,  without  un- 
loosing the  ends  wliich  fastened  it.  One  of  the  children  always 
remained  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  Apparitor  ap- 
proaching :  this  was  an  officer  of  the  spiritual  court.  On  the  least 
alarm,  the  cover  of  the  night-stool  was  instantly  restored  to  its  pro- 
per place,  and  the  bible  remained  concealed  underneath  it  as  usual. 
This  anecdote  1  had  from  my  uncle  Bwnjamin. 

"  The  whole  family  continued  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  ; 
an  acra  when  some  of  the  ministers  who  had  been  displaced  as 
non-conformist,  having  established  conventicles  in  Northampton- 
sliire,  Benjamin  and  Josias,  my  uncles,  joined  them,  never.again 
to  separate.  The  rest  of  the  family  continued  in  the  Episcopal 
Churcli. 

*'  Josias^  my  father,  married  early.    He  carried  his  wife  and 

threes 


tbree  children  to  New-England,  about  the  year  1682.  The  con- 
venticles being  at  that  time  under  the  proscription  of  the  law,  and 
Iheir  meetings  frequently  disturbed,  some  considerable  people  of 
his  acquaintance  resolved  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  quiet  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  he  determined  to  accom** 
pany  them. 

**  My  father  had  four  more  children  by  the  same  wife  in  Ame- 
rica, and  ten  by  a  second  marriage ;  in  all  seventeen.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  thirteen  of  them  at  table  together,  all  of  whom 
grew  up  and  married.  I  was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  youngest 
of  all  the  children,  except  two  daughters." 

Dr,  Franklin  was  born  at  Boston  in  America.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar- 
school  ;  and  his  father,  who  had  destined  him  for  the 
church,  began  even  at  that  early  period  to  consider 
him  as  the  **  chaplain  of  the  family/'  But  as  his  pa- 
rents were  burdened  with  a  numerous  progeny,  these 
intentions  were  never  realized  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  bereaved  of  every  opportunity  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  placed  under  a 
school-master,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
to  write  and  cypher ;  the  object  was  attained  in 
respect  to  the  fornier  of  these,  but  as  to  arithmetick, 
he  made  not  the  smallest  progress  in  it, 

"  At  ten  years  of  age,"  says  he,  "  I  was  brought  home  to  assist 
my  father  in  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  candle  and  soap- 
maker,  trades  to  which  he  had  not  indeed  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, but  which  he  had  embraced  on  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
finding  that  there  was  not  sufTicIerit  employment  for  a  dver  to  en- 
able him  to  support  his  family.  My  employments,  consequently 
were,  to  attend  the  shop,  cut  the  wicks  for  the  candles,  run  er* 
rands,  &c. 

"  I  clisliked  this  trade  much,  and  had  a  great  inclination  for  that 
of  a  sailor,  but  my  father  declared  positively  against  this  idea, 
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However,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  aflforded  mc  frequeit 
occasions  of  exercising  myself  both  on  it  and  in  it.  I  learned  ear'y 
to  swim  and  to  steer  a  boat ;  and,  when  I  had  embarked  with 
other  children  of  my  own  age,  they  always  gave  up  to  me  the 
management  of  the  helm,  especially  on  dangerous  occasions.  In- 
deed, I  was  generally  tlie  leader  of  the  party,  and  frequently 
brought  them  into  mischief." 

As  young  Franklin  evinced  the  greatest  dislike  to 
his  father's  trade,  he  was  sent  for  some  days  on  trial, 
to  the  shop  of  his  first  cousin,  who  happened  to  be  a 
cutler.  It  was  his  fate  however,  to  become  a  printer, 
and  to  this  calling  he  was  induced  to  apply  himself, 
in  consequence  of  bis  attachment  to  books :  he  was 
accordingly  bound  an  apprentice  to  his  brother 
James,  but  finding  him  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  created  that  for- 
tune, obtained  that  reputation,  and  made  those 
great  and  important  discoveries,  which  procured  for 
him  both  independence  and  fame,  and  will  continue 
to  ensure  celebrity  to  his  name,  so  long  as  science 
shall  be  known  or  respected  among  mankind. 

While  his  father  was  yet  only  a  tradesman  in  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Franklin,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  that  city,  about  the 
year  1736.  This  parent  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  resulting  from  education  not  to 
attend  to  that  of  his  son,  audit  therefore  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  omit- 
ted, but  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  means  of  in- 
struction, which  America  could  at  that  time  furnish, 
were  most  readily  recurred  to.  Indeed,  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  such  a    man    as   Dr.' 

Franklin^ 
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Franklin,  were  of  themselves  capable  of  improving 
his  mind,  calling  forth  his  talents,  and  rendering 
him  fit,  not  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  sci- 
ence, but  also  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Governor  Franklin,  to 
be  present  at  the  awful  moment  when  his  father  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  most  terrific  of  all  the 
elements,*  and  to  behold  one  part  of  the  celebrat- 
ed 


*  After  having  published  the  mode  of  verifying  his  hypothesis 
concerning  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightnings  Franklin  de-  > 
termined  to  erect  a  pyramid  at  Philadelphia^  in  order  to  perform 
his  experiments. 

"  Recolleeting,  at  length,  that  a  kite  would  have  a  more  speedy 
and  easy  access  to  the  regions  of  thunder^  than  any  building  ele- 
vated by  human  industry,  he  determined  to  carry  this  idea  into  prac- 
tice. He  accordingly  adjusted  a  silk  handkerchief  to  two  sticks 
placed  crosswise.  At  the  approach  of  the  first  storm,  he  repaired 
to  a  field  where  there  was  an  out-house  conveniently  situated  for 
bis  experiment ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  ridicule  that  but  too 
commonly  accompanies  unsuccessful  attempts  for  the  promotion  of 
the  sciences,  he  took  care  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  no  one 
but  his  son^  whose  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  upon  this 
occasion. 

"  Having  launched  his  kite  into  the  air,  with  a  pointed  wire 
fixed  to  the  end  of  it,  he  soon  succeeded  so  far  as  to  elevate  it  to  the 
proper  height.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  discovered  the  least 
appearance  of  electricity.  A  dense  black  cloud  had  already  passed 
over  his  head  williout  any  effect  whatever^!  and  he  began  to  despair 
•  of  success,  when  happening  to  look  with  more  than  ordinary  z,U 
tention,  he  at  length  perceived  a  lambent  flame  to  stream  along 
the  hempen  cord.  The  lightning  (for  it  was  actually  such  !)  de- 
scended along  Che  string,  and  was  received  by  an  iron  key  tied  to 
,03  th€ 
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ed  hemistich  of  Turgot  realized,  although  it 
not  his  tate  to  participate  in  the  other  : 

'^  ERIPyiT  FULMEN  CCELO-— SCBPTRUMQUK   TY&AXNZS  !*' 


It 


the  extremity  of  it,  while  this  was  connected  with  his  hand  bj 
means  of  a  piece  of  silken  cord. 

"  What  must  have  been  his  joy,  when  presenting  bis  knuckle^ 
to  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  he  fel^  an  electric 
shock,  and  found  out  that  his  discovery  was  complete. 

"  He  now  clearly  perceived  the  electric  sparks ;  more  followed 
in  succession ;  and  when  the  string  became  humid  by  means  of  the 
rain,  it  conducted  the  electric  fluid  with  still  greater  fieedom,  to 
that  it  would  stream  out  plentifully  from  the  key,  at  the  approach 
of  a  person's  finger.  At  this  key  he  charged  phials,  and  from 
electric  fire  thus  obtained,  kindled  spirits,  and  performed  all  other 
electrical  experiments  which  arc  usually  exhibited  by  means  of  an 
excited  globe  or  tube. 

''  This  memorable,  and  indeed  wonderful  experiment,  took 
place  in  June  1732,  one  month  after  his  theory  had  been  actually 
verified  in  France,  but  before  he  could  possibly  have  received  any 
notice  of  iis  success. 

"  Having  succeeded  so  completely  with  his  electrical  kite,  Mr. 
Franklin  determined  to  persevere  in  his  discoveries.  He  accord- 
ingly  erected  an  insulated  iron  rod,  on  purpose  to  draw  the  light- 
ping  into  his  house,  to  make  experiments  whenever  there  should  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  hp 
miglit  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  that  nature,  he  connected  two 
bells  with  his  apparatus,  which  gave  him  notice  by  their  ringing 
whenever  his  rod  was  electrified 

"  But  this  discovery,  allliough  it  seemed  to  the  ignorant  and 
superficial  to  be  only  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  surprise,  was  at- 
tended with  consequences  highly  beneficial  to  the  human  race.-— 
The  grand  practical  use  which  our  author  converted  it  to,  was  to 
prevent  buildings  being  damaged  by  lightning.  This  he  accom« 
plished  by  fixing  a  metallic  rod  higher  than  any  part  of  the  edifice, 

and 
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It  was  he  who  constructed,  or  at  least  assisted  in 
constructing  the  kite,  by  means  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  attracted  the  lightning  from  Heaven  !  He. 
was  also  present^  and  helped  to  launch  it,  during  a 
thunder-storm,  at  a  little  farm  possessed  by  the  fa-* 
mily,  within  two  miles  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  when 
the  old  gentleman  was  prevailed  upon  to  retire  into 
an  adjoining  shed  from  the  rain,  at  the  entreaties  of 
a  dearly -beloved  ison,  that  son  repaired  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  state  the  phenomena,  and 
detail  the  success  of  this  equally  novel  and  magnifi- 
cent experiment. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  life,  young  Frianklin 
appears  to  have  evinced  a  marked  predilection  for 
books.  This  laudable  attachment  was  of  course  en* 
couraged  by  his  father,  who  spared  no  pains  to  pro- 
mote so  praiseworthy  a  disposition.  Not  content 
with  reading,  he  began  also  to  collect  them,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  partiality  to  his  native  country, 
either  bought,  procured,  or  received  as  a  present^ 
every  book,  pamphlet,  or  tract,  relative  to  Ame- 
rica, that  could  be  found  on  that  continent.  A  be- 
ginning having  been  once  made,  his  library  soon 
swelled  to  a  great  size,  and  would  at  this  day  have 

and  contriving  it  in  such  a  manner'as  (o  communicate  with  the 
earth,  or  rather  with  the  nearest  water.  The  lightning  was  sure 
to  seize  upon  the  rod,  preferably  to  any  other  part  of  the  building, 
and  that  dangerous  element,  instead  of  committing  its-  usual  de- 
Ytrnction,  was  harmlessly  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
without  doing  any  harm  whatever.'* — Oration  of  the  ConstUutioval 
Pishop  of  Caivados,'  on  the  demise  of  franklin, 
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exhibited  a  choice  and  valuable  roUection,  had  it 
not  been  destroyed  during  the  unhappy  contest  that 
soon  after  ensued.* 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Franklin  accepted  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  of  infantry  in  a  provincial, regi- 
ment ;  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  served  for 
some  time  during  that  brilliant  period  of  our  histo- 
ry, when  the  genius  of  the  first  William  Pitt  wield- 
ed the  democracy  of  England  with  such  a  potent 
energy  as  to  overwhelm  the  moiiarchi/  of  France, 
and  realize  the  proud  boast  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to 
render  "  the  name  of  an  Engliishman  as  great  as 
that  of  a  Roman  of  old  !'* 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  he  form- 
ed part  of  the  garrison  of  Ticondcrago,  after  the 
lakes  had  been  secured,  and  Canada  had  submitted 
to  the  British  arms.  He  attained  no  higher  rank, 
however,  than  that  of  captain  :  but  more  alluring 
prospects  soon  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
jmd  opened  a  new  field  for  the  gratification  of  his 
youthful  ambition. 

Dr.  I'ranklin  having  determined  to  visit  Great 
JSritain,  repaired  thither  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Paris.     He  wa3  by  this  time  a  man  of  great  conse-t 


*  \\  jicii  Governor  Lictnl^liii  wds  ibrced  to  abdicate  the  govern- 
mentor  Ncwv  Jcrst),  Iiis  librar)'  was  packed  up  ii>  cases^  and  de- 
poned b)-  his  wile  vviiliin  tiic  Biilidi  lii'.cs.  The  warehouse 
chosen  lor  liiis  purpose  hai)pcncJ  lo  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
til)'  ot  niilitary  stores,  and  these  havin;;  been  burnt,  either  Uirough 
accident  or  dc.-Jgn,  the  hbrary  alluded  to  above  perished  iu  die 
^onflagraiiou. 
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quence,  not  only  as  a  philosopher  who  had  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  science,  but  as  a  statesman^  well 
acquainted  with  the  interests  of  America,  and  pos- 
sessing no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  colonies. 
His  company  was  accordingly  courted  by  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  of  men,  and  he  possessed  the 
means  of  introducing  his.  son  to  persons  of  high 
official  situations  in  the  parent  state,  who  after- 
wards patronized  and  promoted  him  in  life,  and 
thus  connected  him  by  means  of  new,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  indissoluble  bonds  with  the 
mother  country. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  London,  they  visited 
most  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  wor- 
thy of  their  attention  ;  they  then  set  out  in  a  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  a  black  servant  whom  they 
had  brought  with  them,  for  the  North,  and  made 
a  tour  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  they  saw 
and  were  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Franklin  was 
extremely  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
every  thing  relative  to  his  native  country,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  no  native  of  the  colonies 
possessed  better  means  of  information.  Thus  qua-r 
lified,  it  was  his  wish  to  hold  some  official  situation 
there,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  so  honourable  an  ambition.  He 
had  been  already  introduced  to  Lord  Bute,  who  at 
that  period  occupied  a  high  and  ostensible  post,  and 
was  supposed  to  govern  the  State  itself  by  means  of 

his 
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his  secret  influence.  This  Nobleman,  perceiv-i 
ing  him  fitted  for  the  station  to  which  he  aspired5 
and  wishing  also  perhaps  to  gratify  his  father,  pro- 
mised him  his  patronage,  and,  unlike  courtiers  ia 
general  was  actually  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  government  of  one  of  the  colonies  being 
then  vacant,  his  Lordship  accordingly  recommend^ 
ed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Lord  Hallifax> 
then  Minister  of  State  for  the  American  depart- 
ment, observing,  that  he  wished  that  Nobleman  to 
cxan>ine  Mr.  Franklin  personally,  and  if  he  found 
any  one,  among  the  numeroUwS  candidates  who  pre-r 
sented  themselves,  better  qualified,  he  was  willing 
that  his  young  friend  should  be  put  aside.  The  Se- 
cretary on  this  immediately  sent  for  the  subject  ol 
these  meftioiis,  and  observed,  "  that  although  the 
Earl  of  Bute  and  himself  had  agreed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  each  other's  department,  yet  he  had  heard 
such  a  high  character  of  him,  and  was  told  so 
much  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  America,  that 
he  was  determined  to  employ  him,  provided  he 
equalled  his  expectations."  Having  said  this,  an 
examination  instantly  ensued,  to  the  full  as  tedious 
and  critical  as  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree :  it  terminated,  however,  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  to  him,  for  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony 
he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  New  Jer* 
sey,  in  North  America. 

The  new  Governor  did  not  fail  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, and  repair  immediately  to  the  colony  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  preside.  In  this  high  and 
1  honourable 
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honourable  station  he  was  found  at  the  epoch  ot 
that  revolution  which  severed  America  from  this 
country  for  ever  !  Nor  was  his  behaviour  on  so  try- 
ing an  occasion  calculated  to  throw  disgrace  upon 
his  situation  or  his  principles.  It  is  true  he  was 
bom  in  America^  but  he  considered  the  colonies  as 
intimately  connected,  both  in  respect  to  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  with  the  parent  state.  The 
conduct  of  his  father,  appearing  by  turns  in  the 
characters  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  legislator, 
and  a  founder  of  an  independent  nation,  might  be 
naturally  supposed  to  bias  his  own  ;  and  when  it  is. 
added,  that  he  looked  up  to  that  father  for  future 
wealth  and  independence,  the  temptation  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  of  no  common  magnitude. 
But  the  struggle,  however  painful  it  might  be,  be- 
tween obedience  on  the  one  hand  and  duty  on  the 
other  ;  between  the  allegiance  he  supposed  himself 
to  owe  to  a  sovereign,  and  the  respect  and  resigna- 
tion due  to  a  parent's  will,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Mr.  Franklin  considered  himself  as  invested 
with  a  public  character ;  he  recollected  that  he  was 
the  King's  governor,  and,  besides  the  ordinary  ties 
of  allegiance,  he  was  bound  by  others  which  ren- 
dered him  more  immediately  connected  than  other 
men  with  the  mother  country.  He  accordingly  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  solicitations  ;  importunity  and 
threats  were  equally  ineffectual  ;  and,  like  another 
Abdiel,  he  remained  faithful,  while  almost  every 
one  around  him  swerved.* 

*  The  zeal  with  which  Dr.Franklin  embarkeJ  in  the  cause  of 
America,  and  which  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  the  very  impo- 
litic 
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Governor  Franklin  accordingly  stood  undaunted 
amidst  the  storm,  and  instead  of  flying  from,  he 
beheld  the  tempest  with  an  unruffled  countenance. 
His  unshaken  loyalty  had  excited  the  rage  of  the 
zealots  of  the  revolution,  and  so  far  was  he  from 
being  protected  by  the  name  and  authority  of  his 
father,  that  the  part  taken  by  that  truly  great  man 
subjected  him  to  no  common  share  of  persecution. 
In  short,  he  was  seized  in  the  government-house, 
conveyed  to  a  distant  part,  and  imprisoned  for 
many  months  in  the  common  jail.  This  was  surely 
.an  unnecessary  degree  of  rigour,  but  it  was  doubt- 
less exercised  under  pretext  of  retaliation  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  before  the  Americans  ob- 
tained that  degree  of  consequence  which  their  al- 

litic,  and  even  ungentloman-like  language  he  is  said  to  have  expe- 
fienced  during  his  examination  at  the  Council-board,  is  known 
to  every  one.  The  following  short  and  pitliy  letter  to  the  late 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  doubtless  thought  himself  obliged,  a;;  King's 
Printer,  to  \ote  with  the  King's  Minister,  will  evince  that  he  was 
determined  to  keep  no  terms  with  tliose  who  differed  with  him 
respecting  the  justice  of  the  American  war. 

*'  Mr.  Stuahak, 

**  You  arc  a  member  of  that  Parliament,  and  have 
formed  part  of  that  majority,  which  has  condemned  my  native 
country  to  destruction. 

*'  You  have  begun  to  burn  our  towns,  and  to  destroy  their 
inhabitants  ! 

"  Look  at  your  hands — they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relatives  and  your  acquaintances. 

*'  You  and  I  were  long  friends;  you  are  at  present  my  enemy, 
and  I  am  your's. 

**  Benjamin  Franklin.'* 

liancQ 
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lianc6  With  France  afterwards  procured  for  them, 
our  commanders  did  not  always  exercise  their  author 
rity  with  all  the  moderation  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  th^m. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Governor  Franklin  was 
immured  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  own  government ;  so  strict,  indeed, 
was  the  confinement,  and  so  cruel  his  bondage,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  be  carried  to  the  apartment 
where  a  beloved  wife  was  breathing  her  last  sigh,  or 
allowed  to  bid  her  farewell ! 

After  his  liberation,  the  Governor  repaired  to 
New  York,  whence  he  sailed  for  England  about 
that  period  when  all  hope  of  obtainitig  America  was 
relinquished  at  the  general  peace.  Having  put  ifi 
his  claim  as  a  loyalist,  it  has  been  understood  that 
he  obtained  an  annual  income,  under  the  title  of  an 
indemnification ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  dispropor- 
tionate either  to  his  merits,  his  losses,  or  his  suffer- 
ings.* 

Governor  F.  in  point  of  person,  is  above  the 
common  size,  with  the  eye  and  figure  of  a  veteran. 
Although  subject  to  the  gout,  he  appears  to  be 
strong  and  athletic,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  America.  He  is  now  about 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  resembles  his  father 
in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Like  him  he  is  cheerful, 
facetious,  admirably  calculated  for  telling  a  pleas- 

*  He  retired  to  Chester,  about  two  years  since,  but  the  Editor  has 
boen  informed,  that  he  still  pants  ar^ct  the  society  of  the  metropolis, 
and  intends  to  return  speedily  to  London. 

ing 
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have  excelled  during  a  great  length  of  time  in  the 
belles  lettresy  as  well  as  the  arts  and  sciences^  they 
were,  until  of  late,  far,  very  far  behind  their  southern 
neighbours,  in  every  thing  that  respected  the  agri- 
culture, the  improvement,  and  the  embellishment 
of  their  native  soil. 

The  counties  adjacent  to  the  Tweed  and  the 
Forth,  from  jtixta-position  indeed,  were  more  for- 
ward in  their  advancement,  but  all  that  valuable 
tract  of  flat  country  which  stretches  northwards 
along  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  be 
consigned  to  neglect  ;  while  in  the  interior,  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  the  steepy  sides  of  the 
glens,  and  even  the  bosoms  of  the  scanty  vallies, 
produced  by  the  interstices  between  the  mountains, 
were  denuded  of  "  their  leafy  honours,"  and  dis- 
owned the  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  ancient  and  fertile  province  of  Moray,  skirt- 
ing the  shores  of  the  strait  or  frith  of  the  same 
name  for  many  leagues,  although  admirably  situate 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse, had  not  yet  received  that  verdant  and 
perennial  covering  of  trees,  which  even  her  moit 
distant  hills  now  exhibit  to  the  enraptured  eye ; 
while  Aberdeen,  presenting  but  a  germe  of  civiliza- 
tion, was,  and  indeed  is  still  situate  in  a  mountain- 
ous, bleak,  and  inhospitable  neighbourhood,  which 
almost  denies  subsistence  to  the  pine,  that  sturdy 
native  of  the  Hyperborean  regions. 

At  length  a  great  man  arose,  with  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  seeing  the  wants,  and  a  genius  formed  by 

nature 
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tiature  to  supply  the  defidencies  around  him.  This 
eminent  individual,  who  united  the  talents,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  creative  mind  of  Peter  the 
Great,  t^thout  being  dishonoured  by  those  brutal 
sallies  of  passion,  and  that  criminal  intemperance 
incident  to  the  Czar,  wanted  only  a  larger  scope  for 
his  ex^tions,  and  a  more  extensive  theatre  for  his 
exploits,  to  have  rivalled,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
excelled,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  empire.  Hie 
truly  great  man  here  alluded  to,  was  James  Ogilvie, 
Earl  df  Finlater  atid  Seafield,  who  may  be  literally 
said  to  have  made  the  desert  smile  aroufid  him. 
At  his  bidding,  thousands  of  acres,  until  then  co- 
vered with  heath,  produced  food  or  fuel  for  man  ; 
those  useful  esculents,  the  potatoe  and  the  turnip, 
hitherto  seein  only  in  the  garden,  were  taught  to 
grow  in  the  common  field;  the  mountain  received 
the  fir  ;  a  manufacturing  village*  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  waste  ;  new  notions  of  agriculture  were  in- 
troiluced  ;  new  implements  of  industry  were  ap- 
plied to  the  stubborn  soil  :  a  country  once  thickly 
studded  with  the  oak,  the  birch,  and  the  pine,  after 
an  interval  of  ages  devoted  to  sterility  in  conse- 
quence of  petty  contentions  and  feudal  hostility, 
became  again  clad  with  a  multitude  of  forest  trees, 
and  the  north  of  Scotland  will  soon  cease  to  export 
any  portion  of  her  wealth  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  the  Courts  whose  coasts  are  situate  on  the  Baltic, 
— ^ ■ 

•  Keith. 
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or  offer  her  tribute  to  the  barbarian  Majesty  of  Sf# 
Petersbiirgh.* 

Snatched  by  a  sudden  deathf  from  a  country  that 
could  then  scarcely  estimate  his  value,  all  that  he 
had  achieved  might  have  passed  away,  the  benefit 
of  his  example  might  have  been  lost>  and  the  soil 
might  again  have  relapsed  into  primeval  barrenness^ 
had  he  not  found  a  successor  in  James  DufF^  Earl 
of  Fife,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Lord  Fife,  while  yet  a  young  man,  bad  cultivated 
an  intimacy  with  his  neighbour  Lord  Finlaten 
They  were  both  nobles ;  both  heads  of  opulent 
houses ;  their  patrimonies  were  extensive ;  their 
estates,  or  rather  domains,  joined  eacli  other,  and 
they  entertained  similar  propensities.^ 

The  Earl  of  Finlater  was  the  senior  in  point  of 
years  ;  he  was  also  the  precursor  of  the  other  in  re- 
spect to  improvements  ;  and  although  many  petty 
jealousies,  in  consequence  of  the  opposing  interests 

'    '  '    ■  ■  ■  ■  ■      ■  I  I  ■  I  w^ 

*  This  was  vvriUen  during  the  reign  of  the  late  capricious 
rmperor. 

i  In  1770. 

t  Tlie  ruinllies  of  Plfe  and  linlater  were  also  connected  together 
by  marriage.  Lord  Fife  tlie  father  of  the  present  Earl  having  mar- 
ried I. ady  Jane  Ogilvie;,  a  daughter  of  a  former  Earl  of  Finlater^ 
by  v\!)oni  he  liad  no  i^sue. — tniTOR. 

t  The  fanuly  uf  DufT. "  Tlic  family  of  M'Duff,  Earl  of  Fife  (deiccnded  ia 

my  epini-.n  of  K.in|;  Dutfu*,  who  was  murdered  in  Forrei  about  anno  9^5)  was 
aiKicnt  and  eminent,  and  flourished  until  the  )ejr  X385.  The  sirnamet  of  Weem^ 
M'liitoih,  Tosheach,  Shaw,  Spencc,  Fife,  DafF,  Sec,  are  branchei  of  that  great 
family.  I  have  before  me  a  genealogical  maouicript  account  lately  wtitteny 
deducing  the  I^rd  Braco  from  the  family  of  Fife.  It  consists  of  three  foccestive 
Wanches^  «cc.  8k,**  Simv^i  hatorj  of  tbt  Frovmct  of  Afvrty, ^  17. 

ttf 
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<>f  neighbouring  and  powerful  chieftains,  must  have 
heceSsarily  intervened,  yet  they  communicated 
freiely  together  ;  and  being  both  occasional  inhabi- 
tants of  BamfF,  then  but  a  little  obscure  fishing 
town  on  the  borders  of  the  Moray  frith,  they  had 
abundance  of  opportunities  for  an  interchange  of 

tentiment.* 

William, 

'        ^    .  -  —   —  -  ^  ....  - 

*  The  >yriter  of  this  article  is  eager  to  seize  the  present  oppor* 
tunity  of  praising  the  public  spirit  of  the  two  noblemen  in  question, 
tiie  lale  Earl  of  Finlater  artd  the  present  Earl  of  Fife.  Yet  he 
himself  is  of  a  spirit  by  far  tob  independent,  to  omit  remarking  at 
the  same  time,  that  Scotland  is  eminently  deficient  in  regard  to  a 
respectable  yeomanry,  and  tliat  the  immense  and  overwhelming 
landed  properties  collected  and  concentrated  in  particular  families, 
Are,  in  his  opinion,  far  from  being  beneficial  to  the  community* 

The  power  of  9,  northern  Baron  does  not  indeed  extend  now  at 
formerly  to  pot  and  j^altous,  and  he  can  neither  hang  nor  drown 
the  supposed  Culprit  ftmnd  upon  his  territory.  It  is,  however,  still 
great,  and  when  exerted,  by  those  too  often  unfeeling  underlings 
called  factors,  intolerable  and  oppressive.  It  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  laws  of  Scotland  (formed  on  the  model  of  the 
fus  civiits,  and  destitute  of  the  benefits  resuUing  from  a  trial  by 
Jury  in  civil  cases,)  are  but  too  favourable  to  litigation  on  the 
part  of  the  great  and  opulent ;  in  addition  to  this,  a  suit  is  in  itself 
tedious,  and  the  expences  intolerable. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  by  the  recollection  of  an 
event,  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  memory  a  few 
years  since.  On  complimenting  a  Laird,  whom  I  had  known, 
and  received  many  civilities  from  abroad,  on  the  acquisition  of 
an  estate  which  he  had  adorned  with  an  elegant  mansion,  it  wa« 
observed  in  reply,  "  that  his  situation  was  far  from  being  com- 
ibrtablc,  as  he  had  an  Earl  on  each  side  of  him,  and  if  they  were 
90  inclined^  they  might  at  any  time  plow  him  down  !■' 

Great  surprise,  and  indeed,  indignation,  having  been  expressed 

P2  by 
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William,  the  father,  and  immediate  predecesseMT 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Fife,  by  meaoB  of  a  ^alutiiry 
economy,  and  a  fortunate  series  of  ev^ntSi^  added 
greatly  to  hist  patrimony,  and  obtained  laigf  estetes 
in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Moray  ;  he  had 
also  the  good  sense^  in  the  provision  made  by  him 
for  his  family,  to  rise  above  the  little  pFgodiote  of 
the  day,  having  taken  care,  instead  of  leaving  miser- 
able  annuities  for  his  younger  sons,  and  the  whole 
of  his  estates  to  the  first. born,  who  was  also  to  in- 
herit the  title>  to  bequeath  an  appanage  in  land  to 
each  of  them,"*  while  he  did  nol  forget  at  the  same 
time  to  carve  out  a  noble  fortune  for  his  eldest  son. 


by  me  on  thisoccasion^  the  gentleman  io  question  poiating  to  a  rockj 
promontory  near  his  hou^e,  struck  me  dumb  by  remarking, "  ihal 
the  agent  of  one  of  the  noblemen  in  question,  had  but  the  othec 
(tUy  actually  laid  claim  to,  and  taken  possession  of  half  that  hiiL 
for  his  lord  r" 

I  am  not  at  pre<;t*i)t  provided  with  the  means  of  stating  the  re- 
suh,  and  ha^e  indt^ed,  aAer  a  lapse  of  several  years,  but  an  im- 
pertect  recollection  oi  the  ?ninuii(t,  altliough  I  am  confident  of 
being  correct  as  to  Uie  principle  facts. — Editor. 

*  **  Tiiis  William  Earl  of  Fife  had  a  numerous  family^  and 
gave  landed  properly  to  all  his  younger  sons.  Alexander  gQ| 
Echt,  in  Alx^rdccnshire,  and  married  a  daughtec  af  Skene  of 
Skene,  uud  \m*  children.  George  got  tlie  estate  of  Miltown  aad 
Bcrmuckiiy,  near  Elgin,  was  married,  and  has  a  son.  Lewis 
tiad  hiairvil,  near  KQrre<:,  was  married,  but  has  no  children.. 
Arthur  had  Orlown,  but  remains  a  bachelor.  HiA  eldest  daugh« 
tir.  Lady  Ann,  married  her  near  relation.  Duff,  of  Hatton^  and 
had  one  daughter,  Jean^  au  heiress,  married  to  berGOOsan^  Sa 
James  Grant,  of  Grant,  &c." 

A  Survey  of  the  JPravince  qf  Mort^  p.  4q^ 

4  Tb» 
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Tlie  present  Lord,  at  any  early  age,  displayed 
mmy  symptoms  of  that  well-regulated  prudence, 
which  at  once  preserves  and  creates  fortunes.  Hav- 
ing settled  at  Bamflf,  he  erected  a  noble  mansion,* 
an  a  situation  calculated  to  affi)rd  an  extensive  com- 
mand both  of  sea  and  land.  This  he  surrounded 
with  what  the  Scotch  have  chosen  to  term  policies^ 
by  which  they  mean  to  express  young  plantations  ; 
and  his  Lordship  has  since  thrown  a  picturesque 
bridge  over  the  adjoining  stream,  so  that  the  visitor 
may  ride,  or  walk  for  miles,  through  this  extensive 
domain. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  early  wish  of  Lord  Fife 
to  add  to  his  patrimonial  estates,  by  purchasing 
every  thing  that  came  to  market  in  the  three  adja- 
cent counties.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  em- 
ployed his  savings  and  accumulations,  and  even  bor^ 
rowed  large  sums  of  money  with  a  view  of  increas- 
ing his  lands,  and  his  influence  at  the  same  time. 
Nor  was  bis  Lordship  inattentive  to  that  species  of 
power,  which  originates  in  political  interest,  for  he 
obtained  considerable  patronage  in  the  boroughs, 
and  even  the  counties  in  his  vicinage,  and  soon  be- 
came the  first  man,  in  point  of  consequence,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  In  respect  to  some  of  the  towns 
denominated   royal  hroughs,  on  account  of  their 

*  It  was  once  jfKularly  remarked  hy  an  Englishman,  "  that 
the  house  im\y  wanted  wings  l«  fly  away  from  its  present  situa- 
lion."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  charmingly  situate  for  a 
summer  residence,  and  ihe  author  of  this  sketch,  when  he  visked 
it  some  years  since,  found  it  deticient  in  nothing  but  a  library. 

P  3  franchises^ 
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franchises,  he  could  not,  indeed,  hoast  with  Lord 
Lonsdale,  while  speaking  of  Whitehaven,  that  the 
three  elements  of^re,  land,  and  water,  were  sub- 
jected to  his  command,  yet  he  could  assuredly  con»- 
troul  one  of  them  at  least :  the  peat  and  turf,  which 
constitute  the  common  fuel  of  the  country,  being 
generally  procured  from  within  his  district. 

But  Lord  Fife  was  not  inattentive  to  matters  of 
another  kind,  which  in  their  nature  and  conse- 
quences were  far  more  advantageous  to  the  commu- 
nity. Early  in  life  he  began  a  grand  system  of 
planting  the  waste  lands  appertaining  to  all  his 
estates,  and  enclosed  the  ground  dedicated  to  this 
purpose,  by  means  of  turf  walls,  some  of  which  are 
many  miles  in  extent.  When  the  unfavourable- 
ness  of  the  soil,  and  the  series  of  years  requisite  for 
the  growth  of  timber  were  considered,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  a  work  of  this  kind  could  only  be  intend- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  It  has,  however, 
proved  otherwise,  for  the  age  which  saw  the  trees 
planted,  and  the  nobleman  who  had  borne  the  ex- 
pences,  have  both  reaped  advantage ;  the  people. 
being  on  one  hand  supplied  with  wood  for  fuel  and 
for  building,  wliile  on  the  other,  the  weedings  alone 
arc  said  to  have  brought  very  profitable  returns  to 
the  noble  owner. 

His  Lordship's  conduct  in  another  point  of  view,, 
has  also  been  meritorious,  for  praise  ought  never 
to  be  refused  to  those  enlightened  men,  who  com- 
bine public  and  private  advantage  together.  What 
we  now  allude  to,  is  his  conduct  in  respect  to  a  lit^ 
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de,  and  hitherto  insignificant  fishing  village,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  of  which  he  is  proprietor.  This  ia 
said  to  have  risen,  under  his  protection  and  manage- 
ment, to  be  a  place  of  some  note  ;  he  has  built  a 
pier  there,  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  considering  himself  as  thf  founder,  de- 
nominated it  *•  Macduff' s-Town/*  Nature,  indeed, 
has  not  been  very  favourable  to  the  situation,  but  on 
the  contrary,  presented  insurmountable  barriers 
against  its  ever  attaining  any  commercial  eminence, 
else  there  is  every  probability,  that  no  expence 
vrould  have  been  spared  by  the  proprietor. 

We  shall  now  consider  his  Lordship  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  senator.  While  a  peer  of  Ireland,  he 
sat  for  many  years  as  a  member  for  a  Scotch  county, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  spoke  but 
seldom.  We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  his  Lord- 
ship ever  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  either 
House,  nor  do  we  recollect  that,  until  of  Ia*e,  he  has 
once  delivered  his  opinions,  during  the  period  he 
became  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain.  But  new  and  im** 
portant  events  have  recently  occurred  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  which  of  course  attracted  bis  notice, 
and  appear  ti>  have  rivetted  his  attention. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  like  many  other  independent  noble- 
men, if  they  did  not  fully  approve,  yet  appeared  not 
wholly  averse  from  that  measure.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain fascination  about  the  name  of  Pitt,  which  added 
to  his  persuasive  eloquence,  seemed  to  augur,  nay, 
to  ensure  success.     But  the  delusion  at  length  va- 
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Dished,  and  he  was  found  to  be  a  mere  theorist^  d©-, 
void  of  practical  ability. 

Whether  the  contest  had  been  oxxginsWy  just  or 
unjust  in  its  principle,  it  soon  began  to  be  seen,  that 
it  was  at  least  ill-conducted  ;  and  that,  with  an  ex-* 
ception  in  favour  of  the  navy  alone,  the  strength  and 
resources  of  a  great  nation  had  never  been  nianaged 
in  a  manner  l^s  calculated  to  give  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  these  considerations,  others  naturally 
suggested  themselves,  and  were  indeed  intimately 
connected  with  them.  The  taxes  and  burdeas  of 
the  people  had  been  multiplied  to  a  degree  never 
experienced  before ;  new,  and  as  some  imagined, 
improper  modes  of  finance,  were  recurred  to,  aod 
the  cord  of  fiscal  oppression  experienced  a  degree 
of  tension  never  seen  until  then.  Two  men,  and 
two  only,  appeared  to  rule  the  nation,  with  an  ex- 
tent of  authority  unknown  to  modern  times.  like 
the  triumvirs  of  old,  they  seemed  to  have  actually^ 
divided  the  empire  between  tliem.  One  assupaed 
the  management  and  the  controul  of  the  revenues,, 
the  customs,  the  excise  ;  and  every  thing  to  be 
given  away  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies, 
was  bestowed  under  his  immediate  direction.  The. 
other  was  content  with  the  patronage  of  Asia  and 
of  Scotland,  and  as  if  no  ofHce  in  the  latter  had 
been  too  great  or  too  minute  for  his  attention,  he 
is  said  to  have  disposed  of  every  thing,  from  the  er- 
mined  robe  of  the  judge  to  the  graduated  staff  of 
the  exciseman.  This  circumstance,  of  course,* 
tended  not  a  little  to  pique  many  men  of  figure  and 
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consequence,  for,  being  no  longer  themselves  the  • 
conduits  through  which  public  favour  was  dispensed|» 
they  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  re*' 
maining  destitute  of  power,  or.  of  mendicating  a 
portion  of  it  at  the  brazen  shrine  of  a  provincial 
lawyer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  (1801,). 
Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  began  at  length  to  totter  5 
but  long  ere  this  was  known  to  the  public,  many, 
hitherto  supposed  the  Premier's  warmest  friends,, 
although  they  did  not  side  with  the  Opposition^ 
yet  declined  any  longer  to  give  him  their  support^ 
ik)  early  as  the  2d  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Fife  rose 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  not  only 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  mode  in  which  pub- 
lic affairs  had  been  lately  conducted,^  but  he  wa% 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  scarcity  then  felt  was  con-r 
nected  with  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Here  fol- 
lows a  copy  of  his  speech,  which  occasioned  no  in- 
considerable sensation  : 

''  I  do  very  seldom  trouble  your  Lordships,  and  certainly  shall 
not  take  up  much  of  your  time  at  preitcnt.  I  had  no  inteiUbn 
when  I  came  into  the  House  of  offering  myself  to  your  Lordships. 
J  couM  not  feel  mysdf  at  ease,  however,  if  I  did  not  fulfil  my  duty 
in  laying  my  sentiments  before  you. 

"  I  should  rather  incline,  if  the  motion  for  an  inquiry  was  nol 
pow  D^adc,  but  even  id  it  should  at  present  be  brouglit  forward, 
Ifhinking  as  I  do,  I  most  decidedly  give  ray  opinion  for  it. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  give  olTencc  to  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
por  to  pay  court  to  those  that  oppose  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  improper  at  present  than  to  debate  whether  the  war  was  just 
9r  unjust,  necessary  or  not  necessary ;  but  I  can  most  positively 
4eclare,  that  no  wair  \9M  ever  wocsq  conducted*    My  Lords,  I 
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have  read  aM  Uie  history  of  this  country  ;  I  hare  seen  and  been 
'ntimate  with  all  the  different  parties,  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Pel- 
i^m  to  the  present  iiour.  In  iliis  horrid  war  our  blood  aud  Ir^ah 
sure  has  been  spent  in  the  extravagant  folly  of  secret  expeditions ; 
grievous  and  heavy  taxes  have  been  laid  on  the  people,  and  wasted 
in  expensive  embassies,  and  subsidizing  proud,  treacherous^  and 
useless  foreign  princes,  who  would  have  acted  much  better  for 
tiiemselves  liad  you  saved  your  money,  and  taken  no  concern  w^ith 
thcn^,  I  do  not  condole  wilh  you  on  your  present  unfbrtuiuUe 
situ^liot)  in  having  no  such  friends;  I  only  wish  you  had  been  in 
that  situation  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  noble  Lord  who 
presides  at  the  Admiralty,  in  his  speech,  has,  wilh  much  ability, 
done  justice  to  the  navy.  I  sincerely  wish  our  ill-spent  money 
);ad  been  laid  out  on  our  tieets. 

f  All  those,  my  Ix)rds,  that  ever  heard  me  speak,  or  ever  reiui 
^  leUCi  fr(>m  rac  on  the  subject,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say, 
that  my  sentiments  have  all  along  been  the  same ;  and  that  this 
has  hung  upon  my  mind  from  the  day  the  first  battalion  of  the 
guards  marched  firom  the  parade  for  Holland. 
•  'f  I  lament  the  present  scarcity.  But  great  as  our  demerits  are^ 
it  comes  not  frqm  the  Almighty,  but  fi:om  the  effects  of  this  ill-r 
conducted  war  ;  vyhicl]  I  ^ra  ready  to  prove  whenever  this  ques- 
tion is  brought  forward. 

*'  What  have  we  gained  by  our  boasted  conquests  ?  If  a  pro- 
per regulation  for  commerce  was  made,  I  wish  they  were  all  soki^ 
and  the  money  arising  laid  oiit  to  pay  the  national  debt,  and  to< 
relieve  the  nation  of  those  oppressive  taxes  which  bear  hard  on 
rich  and  poor,  pn  thejr  income,  their  industry,  and,  what  is  worse^ 
their  liberty ;  and  till  >ome  of  t[iosc  are  repeaied|  this  i^ation  can^ 
not  be  called  free.'* 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, Lord  Fife  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  stiH 
•  stronger  than  before  : 

"  My  Lords,  having  declared  my  intention  of  supporting  the* 
present  motion  of  inquiry^  I  hope  that  will  plead  my  excuse  for 
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Jl^ubllng  youf  Lordships  with  a  very  few  words.  The  noblo 
0iover  oi  it  has  supported  it  with  so  much  abilities,  that  he  ha^ 
left  me  room  to  say  very  little.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  inquir 
lies,  in  this  ^d  the  other  House  of  Parliament^  to  augur  a  great 
deal  from  this ;  but  much  will  be  gained,  if  we  cap  prevent  iu 
future  tlie  waste  of  the  public  treasure  on  fruitless  expeditions^ 
extravagant  embassies,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  princes.  Was 
^ere  evqr  a  tii0e  in  whi(:h  .economy  at  home  and  abro^^  wa^ 
piore  required  ?  Can  any  one  say  this  has  boen  the  case  ? 

"  If  peace  can  be  obtained  on  honourable  terms«  it  must  b^ 
t^e  object  of  every  man's  wish ;  but  if  that  cannot  be>  I  pray 
pod,  th^t  eyery  lipnest  and  honourable  man  may  come  forward 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  their  country,  by  laying  aside  all  party 
(differences,  atid  endeavouring  to  extricate  us  from  the  state  we 
are  no)v  iii. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  no  information  but  what  I  hear  from  the 
newspapers,  and  if  the  changes  talked  of  are  real,  I  am  confident 
it  will  add  no  credit  to  the  ministers  that  retire.  No  man  even 
loved  his  Majesty  more,  or  had  a  gieater  respect  for  his  minister^ 
than  I  had ;  but  evil  advice  has  got  round  the  Throne,  and 
changes  of  the  most  alarming  nature  have  of  consequence  taken 
place;  if  it  is  a  trick,  nothing  could  have  been  so  wickedly 
^(Ivjsed ;  and  if  it  is  real,  nothing  more  ludicrous ;  and  if  it  was 
moi  at  thfi  present  inpmentous  period,  should  deservedly  be 
laughed  at.  It  really  looks  to  me  like  a  fierce  I  have  often  seen 
on  the  stage,  where  so  many  judges  are  placed  on  chairs,  and  ixn» 
mediately  they  are  twisted  round,  and  replaced  by  old  womei^ 
Vfho  sing  a  song — 

'  JVfiy  may  not  old  ivomen  do  as  well  as  old  men  f 

t'  {  did,  my  Lords,  oi)  Monday  last,  intend  to  say  a  few 
words,  expressing  my  congratulaLions  on  the  addition  of  the 
House  by  the  Lords  from  Ireland ;  but  I  was  so  overcome  with 
the  heat,  I  was  obliged  to  retire.  I  do  not,  my  Lords,  presume 
to  offer  any  advice  to  my  noble  brethren  the  Peers  of  Ireland  ; 
but,  from  a  very  long  cxperiencei  I  may  be  forgiven  for  just  of- 
fering them  a  hint,  that  their  Lordships  would  be  on  their  guard, 
lest  some  enterprizing  lawyer    should  come  from  Ireland,  and, 

without 
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without  having  an  acre  of  land  in  any  part  of  iBe  three  United 
Kingdoms,  nlight  get  into  Parliament,  cut  those  cords  that  bind 
the  noble  Lords  and  great  landed  men  together,  and  when  he  hat 
thus  weakened  ihem  by  disunion,  raised  animosities  and  divisions 
anion gst  them,  then  come  to  Downing*Street,  and  bargain  lor 
ail  their  consequence  and  patronage,  and  leave  them  so  stript  at 
not  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  the  respectable  cha- 
racter of  a  JQ<lge  upon  the  bench,  iK>r  even  a  low  officer  of 
excise. 

*'  My  Lords,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing 
national  or  particular  to  Ireland,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  has  yet 
taken  place ;  but  examples  may  be  found  from  the  northern  part 
of  this  country,  without  searching  ancie:  t  history." 

We  have  hitherto  on]y  considered  the  Earl  of 
Fife  in  a  public  point  of  view.  In  private  life  he  is 
hospitable,  keeps  a  good  table,  and  possesses  a 
bouse*,  where  he  usually  resides  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  most  admirably  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tliames,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  not 
only  the  stones,  but  even  the  ver}^  materials  of  the 
terrace,  were  imported  from  Scotland,  although 
doubtless  not  from  a  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  owner,  as  many  of  the  English  wish  jocu- 
larly to  insinuate,  to  tread,  even  while  in  South  Bri- 
tain, upon  Scotch  ground.  His  Lordship's  princi- 
pal residence  in  North  Britain  is  Bamff-House,  as 
has  been  stated  before,  bat  he  has  many  hunting 
seats  in  the  Highlands,  at  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  spend  some  time  during  the  summer. 


*  His  Lordship  has  lately  resigned  liis  mansion  in  Privy  Garden.% 
In  favour  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
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The  numerous  advantages  resulting  from  rising 
early  in  a  morning,  have  often  been  enumerated, 
and  this  .Nobleman  exhibits  a  living  example  both 
in  respect  to  health  and  fortune,  for  he  is  up  before 
day  break  in  U'inter,  and  both  at  that  season  and  in 
summer  transacts  all  his  business  before  l^reakfest^ 
thus  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  time  free  and  un- 
incumbered for  whatever  pursuits  or  avocations  he 
may  be  pleased  to  dedicate  it. 

Although  of  a  social  disposition^  he  is  moderate 
in  his  pleasures^  and  very  temperate  in  the  article  of 
wine.  To  this,  however,  he  seems  to  attribute  no 
great  merit,  and  even  no  great  advantage,  as  he  has 
been  often  heard  jocularly  to  remark,  "  that  he  has 
0ome  doubts  whether  excess  or  abstinence  contri- 
bute most  to  old  age,  having  two  distant  relations 
of  his  own,  one  of  whom  has  never  gone  to  bed  som- 
ber, nor  the  other  drunk,  for  the  last  half  century." 

Lord  Fife  was  some  time  since  ci^eated  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Fife,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers*,  two  of 
whom  have  children.  Some  years  since  his  Lord* 
ship  married  Lady  Dorothea  Sinclair,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  by  whom  he  has  had  no  issue- 

•  With  two  of  these  brothers  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  not 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted ;  but  of  the  other  two  he  knows^ 
that  the  Hon.  George  Duff,  who  resides  at  Elgin,  solaces  his  lei- 
gure  hours  with  the  innocent  ami  rational  pleasures  of  borttcahore, 
while  he  dedicates  a  large  portion  of  his  time  'to  the  adminhtra* 
tion  of  justice  as  a  magistrate ;  and  he  learns  from  a  friend^  that 
the  Hon.  Lewis  Duff  is  an  amiable  man,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  *  - 
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BR.  JOHN  MOORE. 

THE  situation  of  a  man  of  letters  is,  in  genera!^ 
far  from  being  enviable  ;  at  least  the  multitude^ 
who  judge  of  happiness  by  fine  clothes,  cl^ant 
houses,  and  gaudy  equipages,  are  not  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  him  with  the  respect  he  merits.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  wealth  is  concerned,  and  the  imme* 
diate  advantages  resulting  from  it,  they  are  perfectly 
right;  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  generally  ren- 
ders a  man  unfit  for  all  profitable  pursuits,  and  a 
taste  for  study  entirely  destroys  a  taste  for  business. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  applies  only  in  part  to  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  for  he  has  not  been  re- 
duced by  his  merits  to  either  want  or  penury  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  maintains,  and  always  has  maintain- 
ed, a  respectable  rank  in  life,  and  mixed  with  the 
best  company  of  this  and  the  other  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  attained 
wealth  by  means  of  an  honourable  and  profitable 
profession,  which  has  enriched  its  votaries,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  been  outstript  in  the  career  of  riches 
(if  ever  he  could  be  said  to  have  engaged  in  it,)  by 
men  of  far  inferior  talents  and  abilities.  It  may 
not  be  presumptuous,  however,  to  surmise,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  more  rational  pleasui'C,  more  heart- 
felt delight,  more  mental  solace^  than  the  sons  of 
toil,  of  care,  and  of  labour,  and  that  the  production 
of  a  single  literary  bantling  has  conferred  more  real 
pleasure,  although  less  profit,  on  him^  than  a  hard. 

spring. 
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ipringj  or  a  sickly  autumn,  on  any  of  his  brother- 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  country 
which  attained  eminence  in  literature  long  before 
it  acquired  any  dexterity  in  the  manual  arts,  and 
aspired  to  the  adornments  previously  to  its  attain- 
ment of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  The  place  of 
his  nativity  was  Stirling,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  and  admirably  situate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country  (if  an  Englishman  will  allow  any 
part  of  Scotland  to  be  rick  and  fertile  !)  abounding 
with  romantic  scenery,  and  a  charming  view  of  the 
adjacent  Frith  of  Forth. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  and  greatly  esteem- 
ed for  tlie  purity  of  his  manners  and  the  amiablcness 
of  his  disposition.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Stirling,  where  his  only  surviving  son  was  bom  in 
1 730,  and  he  contrived  in  that  country,  and  at  that 
time  of  day,  to  live  in  a  respectable  manner  on  the 
usual  stipend  of  about  lOOl.  or  120l.  :  for  the 
Scotch,  aware  of  the  expence  attendant  upon  pre- 
lacy, were  pleased,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
not  only  to  banish  the  rooks'^,  but  destroy  their 
nestSy  lest  they  should  return  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
the  decent,  but  not  extravagant  revenue,  they  have 
granted  to  their  parochid  clergy,  (the  only  clergy 
they  considered  as  apostolical y)  that  they  are  in- 

"  ■■  ■  ■      .       I     ..   I       I i-i        I  ,  I  .Ml 

•  The  bishops  were  denominated  rooks  by  the  zealous  cove- 
^nanters;  and  their  palaces^  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  analogy,  weje 
called  i!e^i,' —  £  o  I T  o  a . 
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debted  for  the  correct  lives,  exempFary  depoHmMtti 
and  literary  disposition  of  their  pastors. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father,  about  the  year  1735, 
John,  then  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  removed  with  his 
mother  to  Glasgow^  of  which  she  waft  a  native,  and 
where  a  small  patrimony,  left  her^  by  her  father*, ' 
was  situated.  This  lady  was  distinguished  by  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  which  enabled  her  to 
conduct  her  own  affairs,  and  supefititend  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son  with  becoming  propriety  ;  Ae 
was  at  the  same  time  eminent  for  her  piety,  which 
4Bhe  early  infused  into  the  mind  of  hier  only  child,  as 
well  as  for  the  benevolence  of  her  heart,  that  en- 
abled her  to  cherish  a  love  of  humanity  in  others, 
while  she  herself  exhibited  a  living  example  of  its 
effects. 

Young  Moore,  after  the  neces.-ary  preparation  rt 
a  grammar-school,  was  matriculated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  attended  its  various  classes. 
Being  destined  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  be 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gordon,  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  of  that  day,  who,  like  the  greater 
part  of  the  physicians  among  his  own  countrymen, 
did  not  disdain  to  unite  the  kindred  arts  of  surgery 
and  pharmacy.  The  student,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  witnessed  the  Doctor's  mode  of  treating  diseases, 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  then  anato- 
mical demonstrator,  as  well  as  the  medical  ones  of 

*  Miss  Moore  was  the  daughicr  of  John  Anderson^  Esq.  p( 
Dowhill,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

Dr. 


t)r.  Cullen  his  relation,  whose  (f\m^  §pon  obt^e4 
Tor  him  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of- 
Edinburgh; 

After  Mr.  Moore  had  obtained  a  sufficient  Know- 
ledge of  the  common  practice,  he  determined  jto  im- 
prove himself  by  visiting  foreign  parts,  and  a  good 
opportunity  presented  itself  at  this  period;  His  Roy- 
al Highness  Williim  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  to 
his  present  Majesty,  after  having  extinguished  a  do- 
mestic rebellion  in  Scotland,  by  bis  gallant  and  very 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Cullojden,  had 
repaired  to  the  continent  in  order  to  combat  our  fo- 
reign enemies  there.  He  at  that  period  (1747 J 
commanded  the  allied  army  in  Flanderg,  and  as 
much  ihstruction  and  information  was  to  be  derived 
from  thci  scenes  of  slaughter  attendant  on  a  bloody 
campaign  J  students  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
flocked  thither,  with  a  view  of  observing  and  Im^ 
proving  by  the  practice  of  the  hospitals; 

Ljjfikily  fot  Mr.  M.  he  obtained  an  introduction 
which  tended  nUt  a  little  to  facilitate  hie  pursuits,  for 
he  was  presented  by  his  relations  tq.the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  then  a  commoner,  and  representative  of  Glas- 
gow in  parliament,  who  was  also  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  ready  to  embtirk  for  Flanders, 
in  order  to  ^erve  Under  his  Royal  Highness  the  com- 
taander  in  chief.  He  accordingly  accpmpanied  him 
X}n  board,  dod  passed  over  to  the  continent  under  hi;^ 
-protection. 

On  his  reaching  Maestricht  our  young  surgeon 
jattcnded  the  .military  hospitals  ther^  in  qixality  io£ 
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mate^  thcusual  preliminary  step,  and  as  he  expected, 
soon  enjoyed  a  sufficiency  of  pnctice,  for  the  pati- 
ents were  at  this  time  exceedingly  numerous,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Lafteldt. 

From  Maestricht  Mr.  Moore  afterwards  removed 
to  Flushing,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1747,  in 
consequence  of  recommendations  from  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton.  Director  General  of  the  military  hospitals,  to 
the  Eari  of  Albemarle ;  thence  he  was  detached  to 
the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  re- 
giment of  foot  guards,  commanded  by  that  General 
Braddock  who  was  afterwards  doomed  to  expiate 
his  rashness  and  ignorance  of  American  warfare  by 
death  and  defeat. 

He  accompanied  this  regiment  from  Flushing  to 
Breda,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1 748  in  garrison, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  accompanied 
General  Braddock  to  England, 

A  little  attendance  to  dates  will  suffice  to  show,  at 
what  an  early  period  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
thrown  as  it  were  upon  the  world ;  for  we  find  him 
leaving  his  native  country,  and  acting  as  a  surgeon's 
mate  in  tlie  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  When  he 
was  about  eighteen  Mr.  M.  repaired  to  London,  with 
the  advantage  of  two  years  constant  practice :  so  far 
was  good,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  it  would  btt 
highly  proper  to  reap  as  much  benefit  as  possiblt 
from  theory  also.  He  accordingly  deemed  ifc  ne^ 
cessary  to  attend  the  anatomical  lectures  of  his  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Hunter,  and  derive  every  possible  assist- 
ance that  could  be  obtained  in  the  British  capital. 
2  After 
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After  this,  as  Paris  at  that  period  possessed  and  ac- 
tually merited  the  reputation  of  bein^;  the  best  school 
in  Europe,  he  determined  to  go  thither,  and  actual- 
ly set  out  soon  after  in  company  with  the  late  Sir 
William  Fordyce,  who  like  himself  had  served  on. 
the  continent,*  and  like  himself  also^  became  a  phy- 
sician. 

Luckily  for  the  former.  Lord  Albemarle  whom  he. 
had  known  in  Flanders,  and  who  while  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  a  General  under  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, was  at  the  same  time  Colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream, of  which  Mr.  M,  had  been  surgeon's  mate, 
happened  at  this  very  period  to  be  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Versailles,  Having  paid  his  re-r 
spects  at  the  English  hotel  immediately  after  his  arri- 
val, Mr.  M.  was  instantly  recognized  and  protected  by 
his  Excellency,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  merit ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  appointed  him  surgeon 
to  his  household.  This  situation,  which  was  highly 
desirable  for  a  young  man,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  the  ambassador,  and  participating 
in  the  good  company  and  good  cheer  of  his  table ; 
but  as  Mr.  M's  attachment  to  his  profession  was  at 
that  time  unbounded,  he  preferred  to  lodge  nearer  the 
hospitals,  and  other  sources  of  instruction,  with  which 
a  more  distant  part  of  the  capital  abounded,  than  at 
the  hotel  de  Mirepoix,  situated  close  to  the  Invalids 

am  I         I  in         I  I      I     .111  ■  ^  I  -        ■»  II  III  II     I         I     i>        11). 

•  Sir  William  Fordyce  was  surgeon's  mate  of  the  third  regiqiwtf 
of  foot  guards,  when  Dr,  Moore  acled  in  the  tame  cUpacily  to  th« 
Coldstream  re^ment. 
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and  in  a  more  fashionable  district.  He  accordingfy 
chose  to  live  in  lodgings,  in  a  quarter  more  con- 
genial to  his  habits  and  pursuits,  and  visited  Lord 
Albemarle's  family  only  when  his  assistance  was 
required. 

After  residing  two  years  in  Paris,  it  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  assi- 
ddty  and  improvements  of  his  former  pupil,  that 
he  should  return  to  Glasgow,  and  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him — a  custom  very  common  in 
North  Britain,  and  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
extensiveness  of  a  practice,  which  among  the  othef 
branches  of  medical  science,  embraced  that  of  mid- 
wifer}%  Mr.  M.  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  but  deemed  it  proper  to  take 
London  in  his  way,  and  while  there,  in  addition  to 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hunter,  which  he  had  attended 
before,  he  went  through  a  course  under  Dr.  SmeU 
lie,  then  a  celebrated  accoucheur. 

On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  practise<l  there  during  the  space  of  two 
years,  but  when  a  diploma  was  granted  by  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  of  that  city  to  his  partner,  he  chose  to  pre* 
scribe  as  a  physician  alone,  an  example  which,  at 
that  period,  was  only  followed  in  the  great  towns, 
and  is  still  unknown  in  the  more  northern  counties. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Moore  still  continued  to  act 
as  a  surgeon  ;  and  as  a  partner  appeared  to  be  ne« 
pessary,  he  chose  Mr.  Hamilton^  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, as  his  associate. 

Mr.  Moore  remained  for  a  considerable  period  at 

Glasgow  I 


Glasgow  ;  but  when  he  had  attained  his  fortieth 
year,  an  incident  occurred  that  gave  a  new  turn 
to  his  ideas,  and  opened  new  pursuits  and  situa- 
tions to  a  mind  naturally  active  and  inquisitive. 
James  George,  Duke  of  Hamilton,*  a  young  no- 
bleman of  great  promise,  being  affected  with  a  con- 
sumptive disorder  in  1769,  he  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Moore,  who  has  always  spoken  of  this  youth  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration  ;  but  as  his  malady 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  he  yielded  to  its 
pressure,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age.  This  event,  which  Mr.  M.  re- 
corded, together  with  the  extraordinary  endow- 
ments of  his  patient,  on  his  tomb  in  the  burying- 
place  at  Hamilton,  led  to  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion with  this  noble  family.  The  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton-J-  being,  like  his  brother,  of  a  sickly  con- 
stitution, his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,   de- 

*  His  Grace  was  born,  February  IS,  1755 ;  he  succeeded  his 
iather,  as  Duke  of  Hamilton,  &c.  January  17,  175S,  and  also 
^o  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Douglas,  and  Earl  of  Angus,  on  the 
death  of  Archibald,  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas,  who  died  July  *2l, 
1761,  wilhout  issue.     He  himself  died  unmarried,  July  7,  1769. 

t  Douglas  Hamilton,  born  July  25,  1156.  He  married  Mist 
Barrel,  now  Lady  Exeter,  in  178S ;  her  Grace  obtained  a  divorce 
from  him  in  1794;  and  he  himself  died  in  ISOO.  The  pompous 
titles  of  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  Chattelherault  in  France^ 
and  Brandon  in  England ;  together  with  those  of  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Clydesdale  and  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  Arran  and 
Lanerk :  Lord  Macanshire,  Polmont,  Abcrncthy,  and  Aberbro> 
thick,  in  Scotland ;  and  Baron  Dutton  and  Hamilton  in  England^ 
pould  not  obtaui  for  him  any  degree  of  respect. : 
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termined  that  he  should  travel  in  company  with 
some  gentleman,  who  to  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
added  an  acquaintance  with  the  continent.  Both 
of  ihese  qualities  were  united  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Moore,  who  by  this  time  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  They 
accordingly  set  out  together,  and  they  spent  a 
period  of  no  less  than  five  years  abroad,  during 
which  they  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany. 

On  their  return,  in  1778,  Dr.  Moore  brought  his 
family  from  Glasgow  to  London,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  appeared  the  fruits  of  his  travels, 
in  "  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,*'  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo. Two  years  after,  (in  178 J,)  he  published  a 
continuation  of  the  same  work,  in  two  additional 
volumes,  entitled,  "  A  View  of  Society  and  Man- 
ners in  It'ily." 

Having  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  either 
in  Scotland  or  on  the  Continent,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect suddenly  to  attain  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
capital  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  his  travels  and  literary 
recreations  rendered  him  averse  from  engaging  in 
the  hurry,  bustle,  and  intrigue,  incident  to  the 
profession  of  a  London  physician  ;  he,  however, 
was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  consulted  by  his  par- 
ticular frier.ds.  As  if  to  prove,  however,  that  he 
was  neither  unworthy,  nor  incapable  of  employ- 
ment, in  1 785  he  published  his  "  Medical  Sketches/* 
a  workj  like  all  his  other  productions^  favourably 

received; 
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received  ;  he  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  given 
some  offence  to  a  few  narrow-minded  men  among 
his  brethren  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  arcana, 
"which  they  wish,  for  the  sake  of  their  interest,  to 
conceal,  and  therefore  consider  it  as  high  treason 
for  any  one  to  reveal. 

The  next  of  our  author's  works  which  we  shall 
mention,  is  his  Zeluco.  This  performance  abounds 
with  many  interesting  events,  but  its  chief  tendency 
is  directed  towards  the  education  of  youth,  as  it 
fully  evinces  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  uncon- 
trouled  passion  on  the  part  of  a  darling  son,  and 
unconditional  compliance  on  that  of  a  fond  mother. 
While  drawing  the  character  of  his  hero,  the  au- 
thor considers  himself  employed  in  "  tracing  the 
windings  of  vice,  and  delineating  the  disgusting 
features  of  villainy." 

"  Zeluco^  sprung  from  a  noble  Sicilian  family,  is  a  native  of 
Palermo,  where  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his  childhood,  with- 
out being  distinguished  by  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  his  dis- 
position, unless  it  was  a  tendency  to  insolence  and  an  inclmation 
to  domineer  over  boys  of  inferior  rank  and  circumstances.  The 
nobleman,  his  Either,  perceived  and  checked,  but  bis  sudden  death 
prevented  him  from  eradicating  this  bad  quality  in  his  son,  who 
at  ten  years  of  age  was  left  under  the  entire  guidance  of  a  fond 
IDOther,  whose  darling  he  had  ever  been,  and  who  had  often 
blamed  her  husband  for  too  great  a  severity  to  a  child  whom,  in 
her  fond  opinion,  nature  had  endowed  with  every  good  quality. 
One  instance  of  his  violence  and  cruelty  is  recorded,  which  we 
shall  here  transcribe.  "  He  had  a  favourite  sparrow,  so  tame 
that  it  picked  crumbs  from  his  hand,  and  hopped  familiarly  on 
the  table.  One  day  it  did  not  perform  certain  tricks  which  he 
had  taught  it  to  his  satisfaction.    This  put  the  boy  into  a  passion : 

Q4  the 
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^he  bird  being  frightened,  attempted  to  fly  off  the  tabic.     He  sadi 

denly  seized  it  with  liis  hand,  and  while  it  struggled  to  get  freq, 
wnh  a  curse  he  squeezed  the  little  animal  to  death.*'  His  tutor, 
who  \%  a"?  present,  was  so  shocked  al  this  instance  of  absurd  and 
brutal  rage,  that  he  punished  him  as  he  deserved,  saying,  "  I  hope 
this  will  cure  you  of  giving  vent  to  such  o<lious  gusts  of  fission. 
If  it  docs  not,  remcni!)cr  what  I  tell  you.  Sir ;  they  will  render 
you  hateful  to  others,  wretched  to  yourself,  and  may  bring  you 
one  day  to  open  shame  and  endless  remorse." 

The  hopeful  youth  of  course  complained  to  his  mother  of 
the  cru^i  treatment  he  had  experienced,  and  that  lady,  after  de^ 
daring  that  she  would  not  have  her  son's  vivaciiif  repressed  by  the 
jrigid  maxims  of  a  narrow-minded  pedant,  instantly  dismissed  the 
faithful  monitor. 

Zeluco  is  told  by  his  domestics  and  dependant?,  that  learning 
is  unnecessary  for  a  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune ;  he  is  therefore 
but  little  solicitous  of  obtaining  the  prajse  of  his  instructors  in  li- 
terature ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  lie  pays  the  most  assiduous  at* 
tention  to  dancing,  fencing,  and  other  subordinate  accomplisfa- 
pnents. 

Being  captivated  \yhilc  a  boy  with  the  gay  uniform  of  a 
Neapolitan  regiment,  he  obtains  a  commission,  and  exhibiting 
an  equal  shire  of  depravity  and  valour,  he  seduces  and  exposes  thq 
Countess  of  Brunella's  niece,  and  fights  and  disarms  a  gentleman 
ivho  wished  to  punish  his  basepcss  and  treachery. 

Zeluco  now  betakes  himself  to  gaming,  spends  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony,  deprives  his  mother  of  her  jointure,  ftind  reduces 
her  to  such  misery,  that  she  retires  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  relatioi^ 
whom  slie  had  hitherto  disowned,  and  dies  in  a  short  time  after  of 
a  broken  heart. 

Zeluco  soon  after  this  finds  it  necessary  to  quit  his  nativh 
country,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  Spain ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
landed,  when  the  effects  of  his  unbridled  passions  and  bad  edo« 
Ration  in  early  youth,  once  more  make  their  appearance.  In  short, 
he  displays  a  base  hearty  an  able  head,  and  a  misapplied  courage, 
ever  ready  to  enaiile  him  to  murder  those  Whom  he  had  either  of- 
fended,  malrtreaied,  or  ruined ;  and  he  at  last  perishes  by  a  cruel 
..  death,  tl)e  victim  of  his  crimes  and  abominations. 

This 
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This  Btoty  ih  calculated  rather  to  affect  the 
reader  with  horror,  than  warn  hiiti  by  ekample  ;  it 
abounds,  however,  with  incident,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  character  so  at!*ocioUs  as  that  of  Zfeluco 
never  existed  in  life,  ai>d  is  onljr  to  be  met  with  in 
the  pages  of  a  noveU* 

Ag^eat 

♦  As  •  specimen  of  Dr.'  Mook-e's  talents  d*  t  portrait  jointer,  ft 
may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  vol.  1 . 

"  One  of  the  most  important  pcri^onagcs  of  the  stxieiy  into 
which  Zeluco  had  been  introduced,  was  (he  Countess  Brunells^,  a 
]ady  who  took  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  tliat  she  had  been 
in  her  youth  greatly  distinguished  for  her  beauty.  Nothing  how- 
ever remained  to  justify  her  pretensions,  except  this  single  consi- 
deration, that  as  she  had  no  fortune,  and  possessed  no  amiable  qua- 
lity, it  was  impossible  to  account  tor  the  marriage  which  raised 
her  both  to  rank  and  fortune,  but  by  supposing  that  at  the  time 
jt  took  place  she  was  handsome.  Her  charms,  however,  what- 
ever they  had  once  been,  were  now  entirely  fled :  but  she  ilil!  re- 
tained all  the  vanity,  insolence,  and  caprice,  which  ev^r  attendc^l 
fhe  blooiQ  of  beauty,  with  the  addition  of  that  peevishness  and 
ill-humour  which  oflen  accompany  its  decay.  Her  insolence, 
however,  was  only  displayed  to  tlie  unprotected,  and  her  ill-hur 
inour  to  her  servants;  for  to  her  superiors  she  was  always  obse- 
quious, and  to  her  equals  she  displayed  an  everlasting  simper  qi 
approbation^ 

5*  This  woman's  benevolence  was  regulated  by  decorum  ;  her 
friendship  by  conveniency ;  and  all  her  affections  by  etiquette. 
Her  heart  had  no  concern  in  any  of  these  matters. 

"  She  was  chaste  without  being  virtuous,  because  in  her  it 
|)roceeded  from  constitution,  not  principle.  Guarded  by  the 
bieast-plate  of  frigidity,  which,  like  the  JEgis  oi  Minerva,  re- 
pells  the  shafts  of  love,  she  walked  through  life  erect,  and  steady 
tp  the  dictates  of  decoruip  and  self-interest,  without  a  slip  or  false 
fiei). 

' '  *'  Inexorable 


was  proposed  to  tnt  la^t  summer  by  the  Earl  ef  Ldaderdale,  will 
vrhora  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  frooi  |Ht  early 
yottth>  aud  whose  (atlier  had  long  bopoi^red  m^  wiU|  h\A  ffieiid- 
ship. 

•'  His  lordship's  jFI  state  of  health  rendered  ^  few  months  rci 
tidence  in  a  milvl  climate  highly  expedient.'  His  plan  Was,  after 
d  short  stay  at  Paris,  to  proceed  farther  south ;  and,  |o  make  ft 
still  more  acceptable  to  me,  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  in?ite  the 
cinly  one  of  my  sons  who  had  not  been  in  France  to  be  of  the 
parly."* 

As  Lord  Lauderdale's  delicate  state  did  not  pep- 
mi  t  them  to  press  forward  with  rapidity,  our  tra-j 
vellers  did  not  propose  to  make  rapid  joumics  to-r 
ivords  the  capital :  on  the  contrary,  after  being  con* 
ducted  to  the  town-house  of  Calais,  where  a  cir- 
cumstantial description  of  their  persons  and  fea- 
tures were  taken,  and  inserted  in  their  passports, 
they  slept  all  nigiil  there,  and  proceeded  no  further 
than  Abbeville  next  day.  Here  they  learned  that 
tumults  were  very  prevalent  in  the  capital,  and  that 
a  petition  for  the  decheance  of  L^uis  XVL  or  for- 
feiture of  his  crown,  had  been  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly- 
After  their  arrival  in  Paris,  the  Doctor  appears  to 
have  visited  the  Assembly  frequently,  and  he  was 
awoke,  about  two  o'clock  ot  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  August,  by  the  ringing  of  the  tocsin,  and 
alarmed  at  ten  by  the  firing  of  cannon  ;  events 
that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 

*  '*  A  Journal  during  a  Residence  in  France,  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  Middle  of  December  1792,  &c.  By  John 
Moore,  M.  D/*  Vd.  i.  p.  1,  2, 3. 
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etecution  of  tjie  weak  but  unhappy  King*  JIaviug 
impaired,  ^r  the  engagefnent,  to  the  pala^  of  tha 
*rhuillerie^,  he  followed  the  crowd  along  t^i?  grand 
staircase,  and  had  prpceeded  opiy  half  )WPy  up, 
when  be  was  deterred  frofH  ascending  fiirther^  fir^j; 
by  the  shrieks,  and  then  t>y  the  iinrne^i»t0  ex^p^T. 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  been  detected  by  the  popjj- 
lace  in  stealing  some  of  the  furniture. 

**  This  expeditious  mode  of  executing  justice/'  sayv  he, ''re- 
moved all  inclination  of  visiting  the  ro^ral  aparimentn:  I  descended 
to  the  terrace^  and  took  another  melancholy  walk  among  tiie 
bodies  of  those  whom  I  had  seen  two  days  before  in  ^li  the 
pride  of  health  and  military  |x>mp.^ 

At  this  period  the  very  churches  seem  to  have 
been  made  accessary  to  the  new  order  of  things ,  for 
on  entering  that  of  St.  Louis,  our  traveller  fiwnd  the 
following  inscription  posted  on  the  walls* 

«  LE  DEVOIR  D'PN  ClTOYEN : 

ADOBEZ DIEU, 

RESPECTEZ     •      •      «      •      •      LA    NATION^ 
OBEIR A    LA    Lpl. 

PaIX   AVEC    SURVEILLANCE* 

LIBERTE    SANS    LICENCE. 

EgALJTE    SANS    INDECENCE. 

C'eST    la    veritable    SCIENCE/* 

Some  readers  will  be  astonished  to  leam^  per- 
haps, that  this  was  intended  as  rhime  ^  but  all  will 
be  ready  to  agree,  that  the  patriotism  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  poetry. 

The  times  being  now  very  erlticalj  and  the  mas^* 
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security  on  the  dispcr!«ion  of  the  Prussiaa  army,  our  travdIeH  W 
out  ounce  more  for  Paris,  through  part  of  French  Flanders  by  tii^ 
way  of  Lisle,  and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  December 
1792,  afier  which  tliey  left  ihat  capital  and  returned  to  England. 

Dr-  M.  on  his  arrival  in  England  began  to  arrange 
his  materials,  and  iri  1795  published  "A  View  of  the! 
Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution/'  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henty  IV.  and 
ends  with  the  execution  of  the  royal  Family. 

In  1796  appeared  "  Edward:  Various  Views  of 
Human  Natu  e,  taken  from  Life  and  Manners  chiefly 
in  Englatid.'*  Edward  is  a  foundling  like  Tom  Jones ; 
he  was  originally  brought  up  in  a  wofkhousfc,  and  his 
name  and  family  being  at  length  discovered,  he  is 
finally  united  to  his  Caroline.  In  the  under  charac- 
ters in  these  two  volumes,  Dr.  M.  seems  principally  to 
excel;  "  Colonel  Snug*'  is  a  first  rate  gambler,  who, 
by  means  of  a  carriage,  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  a 
fashionable  acquaintance,  commits  crimes  with  im- 
punity that  would  have  brought  other  men  to  the  pil- 
lory. "  Lord  Fillagree"  having  by  the  death  of  his 
fiithcr  become  ^*  Lord  Torpid,"  returns  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  live  along  with  a  woman  who  was  so  much 
attached  to  her  country  and  relations  that  she  would 
by  no  means  leave  them. 

Long  habit  had  rendered  the  society  and  dmuse^ 
inents  of  the  capital  necessary  to  "  Mr.  Wormwood,** 
yet  he  is  described  as  continually  railing  against  the' 
i)oise  and  the  smoke,  fumum  et  of)^s  styepittumque 
Rama^f  and  praising  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
1  When 
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When  lie  gets  there,  however,  he  finda  himself  inca- 
pable of"  remaining  three  days  without  being  ready 
to  expire  with  weariness  and  ennuL 

In  1800,  Dr.  Moore  published  his  ^'  Mordaunt,*^ 
being  "  Sketches  of  Life^  Characters,  and  Manners  in 
variousCountries ;  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French 
Lady  of  Quality,'*  in  two  vols.  8va.  This  chiefly  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  "  the  Honourable 
John  Mordaunt,''  while  confined  to  his  couch  at 
Vevay  in  Switzerland,  giving  an  account  of  what  he 
liad  seen  in  Italy,  Grermany,  France,  Portugal,  &c. 
The  work  itself  comes  under  no  precise  head,  being 
neither  a  romance,  nor  a  novel,  nor  travels :  the  most 
proper  title  would  perhaps  be  that  of  '^  Recollec** 
tians.'* 

Mordaunt  considers  the  Massaci*  of  the  Protest 
tants  of  France  in  the  year  157^,  not  more  infamous 
than  that  of  the  prisoners  in  17Q2 :  according  to  him 
'^  both  proceeded  from  the  premeditated  wickedness 
of  a  few>  and  not  the  blind  fury  of  the  multitude.*' 

"  The  French  revolution/*  adds  he  "  is  a  convuisive  disorder 
which  some  people  imagined  might  have  been  useful  to  France,  bjr 
removing  olher  complaints  to  which  her  constitution  was  liable ; 
but  being  of  a  contagious  nature,  there  was  danger  of  its  infecting 
halions  who  stood  in  no  need  of  a  violent  remedy :  it  might  there- 
fore have  been  prudent  to  have  formed  a  line  of  circumvallation 
around  France>  like  what  is  drawn  around  towns  Infected  with 
the  plague,  and  so  have  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
that  country,  leaving  them  to  find  a  remedy  for  their  own  disorders 
ais  they  best  could,  and  never  to  have  opened  the  communication 
until  the  convulsions  were  cured,  and  the  danger  of  infection  at 
an  end."  Would  to  God  that  such  prudfent  advice  had  been 
followed  ! 

1801-2.  '    '^       R  Our 
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Our  author  while  mentioning  the  crovioied  heads 
of  the  various  countries  visited  by  his  hero,  doe?  not 
forget  to  state  what  Gorani  had  done  before,  that 
the  education  of  the  present  King  of  Naples  was^  so 
much  neglected, notwithstanding  his  tiatural  abilities^ 
that  he  did  not  learn  to  read  or  write  until  after  his 
marriage,  and  that  her  present  Majesty  on  this  oc- 
casion, actually  undertook,  the  part  of  his  school* 
mistress.  He  also  mentions  the  uxoriousness  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  his  hatred  of  adultery,  and  his  great 
reliance  on  the  talents  of  his  consort  in  the  arts  of 
government. 

On  Mordaunt*s  arrival  in  Corsica,  to  which  he  re- 
pairs from  Gibraltar,  he  becomes  an  e)'e^witness  of 
the  fiege  of  Calvi,  and  our  author  seems  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  describing  the  merits  and  the  talents 
of  his  own  son,  General  Moore  ;  at  least  it  appear^ 
to  us  that  the  officer  hereafter  alluded  to,  is  no  other 
than  that  gentleman,  who,  at  the  period  in  question, 
had  obtained  no  higher  rank,  we  believe,  than  that 
of  a  field-officer. 

"As  soon  as  ihe  breach  in  tlie  outworks  was  j  udgcd  practicable 
a  body  of  six  hundred  chosen  troops,  mostly  grenadiers  and  Jight 
infantry,  were  appointed  for  that  service,  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  same  officer*  who  had  conducted  the  storm  of  Con<* 
vcnllon  Fort,  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  British  troops  on  the  island. 

"  in  t!)i>i  fort  no  breach  could»4iave  been  effected  without  erect* 
ing  a  battery  on  an  adjacent  hilt,  which  was  so  steep,  that  it  was 
imagined  impossible  to  drag  cannon  up.  This  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  zeal  of  L — d  H — d,  and  the  prodigious  eflbrts  of 
a  body  of  Britivii  sailors^  whom  he  sent  ashore  for  that  purpose. 

"*  l.ieut.  Col.  Moore. 
*  <bod/ 
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*'  The  Convention  Fort  was  at  tiiattime  garrisoned  by  troops  of 
\he  line,  and  commanded  by  a  brave  veteran  French  officer,  who 
reiiMcd  to  capitulate,  although  a  considerable  breach  was  made, 
and  received  the  assailants  at  ihe  head  of  his  men.  The  officer 
>5i  ho  led  the  assault,  and  entered  the  breach  with  the  British  troops^ 
cut  down  a  French  grenadier,  who  fought  at  the  side  of  his  com-  , 
mander.  Tlie  assailants  rushed  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  Conven- 
tion Fort  was  carried.  I  already  mentioned  that  this  same  officer 
was  chosen  to  conduct  also  the  slorm  of  Calvi.  Day-break  was 
judged  the  proper  time  for  making  the  attempt. 

"  The  French,  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
stand  an  assault  ratlier  than  capitulate,  even  after  a  practicable 
breach  was  made.  They  expected  to  repel  the  assailants  on  the 
present  occasion,  by  throwing  grenades  from  the  parapet  nearest 
the  breach,  as  well  as  by  the  fire  of  the  garrison.- 

*'  The  officer  who  was  to  conduct  the  assault  posted  his  troops, 
at  midnight,  among  the  myrtle  bushes  with  which  the  rocks 
around  Calvi  are  covered,  and  as  near  the  breach  as  possible,  with- 
out being  heard  by  the  enemy.  That  there  might  be  no  risk  of 
alarming  them  by  accidental  firing,  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  not 
to  load,  having  previously  convinced  them  that  the  point  would  be 
best  effected  by  the  bayonet.  A  little  before  day-break  the  com- 
mander in  chief  arrived  with  the  officers  of  his  suite.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  to. find  that  the  garrison  had  not  been  alarmed  at  that 
quarter.  False  attacks  had  been  made  elsewhere  to  divert  their 
attention.  ' 

"  After  a  short  conversation  between  the  general  and  the  officer 
who  was  to  lead  the  assault  the  signal  was  given.  The  troops  ad<» 
vanced  with  a  rapid  step  to  the  breach ;  and  tliey  were  half  way 
before  they  were  observed  by  the  enemy.  A  volley  of  grape-shot 
wa^  fired  from  the  ramparts.  The  dubious  light  before  day-break 
made  the  cannoneers  take  a  false  aim :  the  shot  flew  over  the 
heads  of  the  advancing  party  ;  and  some  of  the  general's  attend- 
ants, who  stood  on  the  ground  where  I  was,  and  from  which  th< 
soldiers  had  advanced,  were  wounded. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  grenadiers  were  descried  scrambling  up  the 
rubbish,  while  many  grenades  and  shells  were  thrown  from  tb# 
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parapet  upon  the  assailants,  who,  pushing  past  their  wounded  and 
dying  friends,  continued  their  course  to  tlie  breach.  By  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell  the  captain  of  the  Royals  was  grievously  wounded 
at  the  side  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  assault,  who  was 
also  wounded  in  the  head  by  part  of  the  same  shell :  it  itunncd 
him  at  first,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely,  but  did  not  prevent 
his  entering  the  breach  witli  the  grenadiers,  who  had  no  sooner 
gained  the  summit  than,  rushing  forward,  they  were  directly 
masters  of  the  work.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  were  not  killtfd  or 
taken  prisoners  fled  into  the  town.  When  the  general  perceived 
the  grenadiers  ascendmg  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stood,  and,  quitting  his  horse^ 
mounted  directly  to  the  breach.  Finding  the  troops  in  possession 
of  the  place,  he  fiew  into  the  arms  of  the  officer,  who  had  led  the 
assault.  The  surrounding  soldiers  shouted,  and  threw  their  hat« 
into  the  air  for  joy.  The  moment  was  worth  years  of  common  life ! 

"  It  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  many  oilicers,  even  during  a 
pretty  long  military  career,  to  conduct  an  assault,  or  even  to  assist 
in  taking  a  fortress  by  storm.  Such  dangerous  services  seldom 
occurred  formerly,  as  the  garrison  generally  capitulated  after  a 
breach  was  mkde.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  olTicer,  though  a 
young  man,  to  conduct  two,  and  be  successful  in  both.  The  most 
effectual  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  establishing  the 
troops  in  the  works  they  had  so  bravely  carried,  the  cannon  of 
which  were  turned  against  the  town  of  Calvi,  which  the  works 
commanded,  and  which  capitulated  soon  after. 

*'  The  French  now  held  no  place  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  The 
general,  who  had  thus  completed  the  cx)nquest,  had  studied  the 
sublimer  parts  of  his  profession  with  successful  application.  After 
making  a  tour  through  the  island,  and  ordering  such  arrangements 
as  he  thought  necessary,  in  case  of  any  subsequent  attack,  he 
transniittad  his  plan  of  defence  to  England.  I  understand  that, 
in  his  opinion,  every  benefit  that  could  result  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  possession  of  Corsica,  would  be  obtained  by  occupying 
t)je  military  posts  and  tlie  harbours,  by  retaining  the  friendship  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  the  civil  government  of  the  island  to 
tkemsclvcf ;  all  which  he  supposed  might  be  done  at  little  expence. 

"  A  different 
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**  A  differeni  plan  was  adopted. 

"  All  military  operations  being  now  suspended  in  Corsica,  the 
adjutant-general  relurned  to  England ;  and,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  officer  who  conducted  the 
storm  of  Calvi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

**  The  commander  in  chief  himself  soon  after  lefl  the  island,  to 
the  warm  regret,  not  only  of  tiie  British  troops,  by  whom  his  mi- 
litary talents  were  greatly  admired,  but  also  of  the  native  Corsi- 
cans,  whose  affections  he  had  conciliated  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
No  person  had  more  cause  to  lament  his  departure  than  the  new 
adj  utant-general. 

"  Highly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers,  beloved  by  his  solr 
diers,  and  ^'oying  the  confidence  of  the  general,  who  hail  sue. 
ceded  in  the  military  command,  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to 
please  the  viceroy,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  from  whom, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  bod^,  and  of  none  more  than  the  commander 
of  the  troops,  he  was  recalled  from  his  situation  io  Corsica. 

"  This  seemed  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  independent  of 
the  cool  intrepidity,  2eal  for  tlie  service,  and  the  professional  talents 
he  had  so  eminently  displayed,  he  is  of  a  modest,  unassuiping  cha- 
racter, humane,  of  scrupulous  integrity,  incapable  of  sululation,  and 
more  solicitous  to  deserve  than  to  receive  praise. 

"  To  the  Corsicans,  who  have  a  high  admiration  of  military 
talents,  and  are,  perhaps,  not  such  good  judges  of  those  of  a  poli- 
tician, this  removal  seemed  peculiarly  inexplicable ;  because  they 
had  been  witnesses  to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  officer,  and 
were  unable  to  comprehend  the  merit  of  the  person  at  whose  re- 
quest he  was  recalled, 

"  This  removal,  however,  though  considered  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  officer,  turned  to  his  advantage. 

*'  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  whose  heart 
sympathizes  with  valour  aif3  integrity,  soon  placed  him  in  situa- 
tions of  the  greatest  trust,  from  every  one  of  which  the  same  intre- 
pidity of  conduct,  and  zsjal  in  the  service  of  his  country,  which  he 
displayed  in  Corsica,  gave  the  French  Directory  substantial  reason 
for  wishing  that  he  might  be  recalled. 

"  When  one  important  conquest,  in  which  he  had  a  considerable 
R^  share 
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share,  was  announced  In  the  Gazette,  the  most  honourable  meiH 
tion  was  made  of  this  officer,  by  the  experienced  and  judicious 
general  who  commanded  on  that  expedition. 

"  The  whole  article  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  relative 
to  this  conquest,  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  appeared  in  a 
gazette,  published  at  CQrsica,  under  the  authority  of  the  viceroy, 
except  the  paragraph  regarding  the  officer  now  in  question^  This 
omij^sion  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  viceroy.  Indeed  the  wliole  of  this  transaction  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  his  disposition,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  il  originated  in  mistake  or  misrepresentation* 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Soramers, 
"  Your  assured  friend, 

*«  J.  MORDAUNT." 

Dr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the  ta- 
lents of  his  countryman,  the  unfortunate  Robert 
Bums,  who,  at  his  request,  drew  up  an  account  of 
his  life,  and  submitted  it  to  his  inspection.  In  178/ 
a  correspondence  took  place  between  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  event  noticed  in  the  following  letter^ 
from  the  poet  to  the  traveller  ; 

"To Dr.  MOORE. 
'•Sir. 

"  Mrs.  Dunlop  has  been  so  kind  as  to  siend  me  extracts  of  let- 
ters she  has  had  from  you,  where  )0u  do  the  rustic  bard  tiie  honour 
of  noticing  him  and  his  works.  Those  who  liave  felt  the  anxieties 
and  solicitudes  of  authorship,  can  only  know  what  pleasure  it 
gives  to  be  noticed  in  such  a  manner  by  judges  of  the  first  charac- 
ter.  Your  criticisms.  Sir,  I  receive  with  reverence,  only  I  am 
sorry  they  mo'itly  came  too  late  :  a  peccant  passage  or  two  that 
I  would  certainly  have  altered,  were  gone  to  the  press. 

"  The  hope  of  being  admired  for  ages  is,  in  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  those  even  who  are  authors  of  repute,  an  unsubstantial 
dream.  For  my  part,  my  first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strong^ 
wish  is  to  please  my  compeers,  the  ristic  inmates  of  the  hamJet, 
while  ever-changing  language  and  manners  shall  allow  me  to  be 

relished 
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reiislied  and  understood.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  I  have 
come  poetical  abilities  ;  and  as  few,  if  any  writers,  either  moral 
or  poetical,  are  iniimately  acquainted  with  the  (glasses  of  n»n- 
kind  among  whom  I  have  chiefly  mingled,  I  njay  have  seen  men 
and  manners  in  a  different  phasis  from  what  is  common,  which 
may  assist  originality  of  thought.  Still  I  know  very  well  the  no- 
velty of  my  character  has  by  far  the  greatest  share  in  the  learned 
and  polite  notice  I  have  lately  had  ;  and  in  a  language  where  Pope 
and  Churchill  have  raised  the  laugh,  and  Shenstone  and  Gray 
drawn  the  tear ;  where  Thomson  and  Beattie  have  painted  the 
landscape,  and  Lyttleton  and  Collins  described  the  heart,  I  am 
DOt  vain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic  fame/' 

In  return  for  this  letter,  the  Doctor  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  "  View  of  So- 
ciety/** and  took  great  pains  to  promote  his  in- 
terests : 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,''  says  he,  "  that  your  subscription  is  so 
ample,  and  shall  rejoice  at  every  piece  of  good  fortune  that  be- 
falls you ;  for  you  are  a  very  great  favourite  in  my  family  ;  and 
this  is  »  higher  compliment  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of.  It  in- 
cludes almost  all  the  professions,  and  of  course  is  a  proof  that 
your  writings  are  adapted  to  various  tastes  and  situations. 

"  My  youngest  son,  who  is  at  Winchester  School,  writes  to 
me  that  he  is  translating  some  stanzas  of  your  Hallow  E'en  into 
Latin  verse,  for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades.  Tliis  union  of  taste 
partly  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  the  cement  of  Scottish  partiality, 
with  which  they  are  ail  somewhat  tinctured.  Even yovr  translator, 
who  lefl  Scotland  too  early  in  life  for  recollection,  is  not  without 
it.  "I  remain,  with  great  sincerity, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  Moo  RE." 

*  Mr.  Burns  read  the  Doctor's  Zeluco  with  great  pleasure  and 
edification,  ai\d  even  made  several  marginal  notes,  which  Dr,  M« 
fvas  very  anxious  to  see. 

K4  Since 
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Since  his  return  from  his  third  and  last  joumejr 
to  France,  Dr.  Moore  has  remained  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  in  which 
husband  and  father  can  participate,  at  bis  house  in 
Clifford-street.  Many  years  since  he  became  hap- 
pily united  with  Miss  Simson,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  was  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  By  this  lady 
he  has  a  daughter  and  five  sons.  The  daughter  is 
unmarried  :  the  rest  of  his  children  arc  disposed  of 
in  the  following  manner : 

I.  John,  sat  as  representative  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment but  one  for  a  district  of  Scotch  boroughs,* 
no  doubt  through  the  interest  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
milton. He  resided  on  the  continent  for  some 
time,  along  with  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  father  ;  and  having  early  in  life  entered  into  the 
army,  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  fifty-second 
regiment  of  foot,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  1798.  Few  yoiing  officers  have  seen 
more  service.  He  was  present  at  most  of  the  ac- 
tions in  Corsica,  and  distinguished  himself  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ;  he  also  found  means  to  conci- 
liate the  esteem  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  beloved  ;  but  happening  to  give  umbrage 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  now  Lord  Minto,  the  viceroy, 
he  was  recalled,  and  that  in  a  way,  too,  as  has  been 
said,  not  much  calculated  to  give  satisfadlion  either 
to  himself  or  the  army.     Jle  accompanied  theex- 
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pedition  againgf  Egypt,  during  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and  at  present  (June  J  803,) 
enjoys  an  important  command  in  England. 

2.  James,  is  a  surgeon  in  London,  ^nd  an  author 
as  well  as  his  father,  having  published  two  profes- 
sional  pamphlets  ;  one  entitled,  "  A  Method  of 
preventing  or  diminishing  Pain  in  several  Operar- 
lions  of  Surgery  ;•*  and  another,  which  he  has 
called  "  An  Essay  on  the  Process  of  Nature  in 
filling  up  Cavities,  and  restoring  Parts  which  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  Human  Body,"  for  which  he 
obtained  the  prize-medal  given  by  the  Lycaim  Me^ 
dicum  Londinense,  for  the  year  1789. 

3.  Graham,  entered  early  into  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman ;  became  a  Lieutenant  in  J79O,  and,  in 
due  time,  rose  first  to  be  master  and  conimander, 
and  then  post-captain.  On  board  the  Melampus, 
of  only  thirty-six  guns,  he  en^ged  with  and  took 
the  Ambuscade,  of  forty,  October  12th,  l/ps, 
being  one  of  the  squadron  destined  to  invade 
Ireland. 

4.  Francis,  is  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  depart- 
ment, and  acted  formerly  as  private  Secretary  tp 
the  late  Duke  of  Leeds,  when  he  held  a  high  offi- 
cial situation.  He  has  been  recently  employed  in 
An  important  diplomatic  mission  to  Switzerland. 

5.  Charles,  entered  the  honourable  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law,  a  few  year? 
fiince,  and  has  been  lately  called  to  the  bar.  He  is 
fi,  promising  young  man. 

T'q  the  honour  of  Dr.  Moore,  he  has  always 

shown 
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3hown  himself  a  declared  foe  to  that  disgrace  of 
human  nature — the  slavery  that  prevails  in  our  co- 
lonies. His  enmity  is  calm,  but  marked ;  dignir 
^&ed,  but  sincere.  He  has  been  at  the  pains  to  enu- 
merate and  to  overturn  the  arguments  (if  arguments 
ihey  may  be  termed  !)  which  are  usually  recurred 
to,  in  order  to  justify  cruelty  ;  and  when  he  wishes 
tQ  render  one  of  his  characters  •most  odious  and 
post  horrible,  he  pourtrays  Jiim  inflicting  torture 
on  Hanno,  a  faithful  African,  who  had  incurred 
Jiis  displcfisure,  in  consequence  of  an  involuntary 
Jaurst  of  compassion. 

" Merciful  Heaven  ! 

•       *'  Thou  rather,  with  Ihy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
*'  Split'st  the  unwedgable  and  garbled  oak, 
••  Than  the  soft  myrtle  !  O,  but  man  !  proud  man  ! 
"  Drest  in  a  litt'c  brief  authority  ; 
•'  Most  ignorant  of  what  is  moit  assured, 
**  His  glassy  essence — like  an  angry  ape, 
"  Plays  such  fantastic  ificks  before  high  Heaven, 
**  As  makes  the  angels  weep."  Shakespbar. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
lyork,  the  amiable  subject  of  this  memoir  has  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  having  died  at  his  house  at  Richmond^ 
in  Surrey,  after  an  illness  of  a  considerable  dura* 
tion. 
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EDWARD  Marcus  Despard  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  betook  himself  to  a  military 
life,  thus  following  the  custom  of  the  generality  of 
his  countrj^men,  who  possess  a  martial  spirit,  and 
are  ever  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice, although  they  but  too  often  experience  con- 
tumely and  reproach,  on  account  of  a  trifling  in- 
cident, that  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  involun- 
tary on  their  part — the  place  of  their  nativity  ! 

'*  Long  from  a  nation*  ever  hardly  us'd, 

^'  At  random  censur'd,  wantonly  abus'd, 

"  Have  Britons  drawn  their  sport,  with  partial  view 

"  Form'd  gen'ral  notions  from  the  rascal  few, 

**  Condemn'd  a  people,"  &c.  Church  ill. 

This  gentleman  is  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  respectable  family-j~  in  the  Queen's  County  of 
the  now  United  Kingdom,  and  is  the  youngest  of 
six  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  either  served  in  the 
3rmy  or  navy,  except  the  eldest,  who  possesses  thfc 
family  esUite.;}: 


*  Ireland. 

t  Sec  a  very  interesting  narrative  by  Mr.  James  Bannantine,  his 
secretary,  when  King's  superintendant  at  Honduras^  &c.  pub- 
lished by  Ridgway. 

X  It  is  singular  enough,  that  not  only  five  brothers  have  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  arms,  but  that  the  sixth  should  also  be 
actuated  by  the  same  disposition,  for  we  are  assured,  from  good 
authority^  that  he  has  lately  raised  a  corps  for  the  luternal  defenop 
pf  IreUnd, 

When 
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When  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Desparc) 
went  into  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  60th  regi- 
ment; he  afterwards  joined  the  7gth  as  a  lieute- 
nant ;  and  at  length  ohtained  a  company  in  it. — 
The  brevet   of  major  is,  we  believe,  the    highest 
rank  to  which  he  rose  in  the  line  ;  he,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  distinguished  himself,   and  to  have 
received  the  thanks  of  General  Calcraft  in  the  pub^ 
lie  orders  of  his   regiment  on  account  of  his  ser- 
vices ;  he  was  also  noticed  by  General  Sir  William 
Meadows  and  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nortliumber- 
land, 

Captain  Despard  having  been  a  soldier  from  bis 
early  youth,  had  imbibed  all  the  military  ardour  in- 
cident to  his  profession  :  but  his  views  were  more 
particularly  directed  to  a  branch  of  tactics  which 
require  great  skill,  capacity,  and  application — that 
of  an  engineer.     He  was  induced  to  this  particular 
j)ursuit,  no  less,  perhaps,  from  his  own  desire,  than 
from  the  consideration,  that  in  this  line,  and  perhaps 
in  this  line  alone,  he  could  rise  by  his  merit,  with- 
out parliamentary  interest.     We  accordingly   find 
that  he  w^as  henceforth  detached  from  any  particular 
regiment,  and  has  acted  for  many  years  in  the  car 
pacity  alluded  to  above. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  American  war,  it 
was  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  Main.  Two  remarkable  men,  one  of 
whom  has  since  become  eminent  on  account  of  his 
victories,  were  employed  in  this  adventure  :  the 
f  rst  was  Captain,  now  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  whq 
1  at 
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kit  that  time  commanded  the  Hinchinbroke ;  the 
pther  Mr.  Despard,  wlio  acted  on  this  occasion  as 
chief  engineer*.  The  btter  of  these  gentlemen 
was  well  known  \o  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Gene-* 
ral  Sir  John  Dalling,  having  been  ejnployed  by  him 
in  constructing  public  works  at  Jamaica,  and  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications,  so  as  to  resist  any 
irttack  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^  who  about  this 
period  meditated,  and  soon  after  took  the  most 
effectual  steps  to  effect,  an  invasion ."f* 

As  Mr.  Despard  had  distinguished  himself  by  hijfi 
skill  and  intrepidity  during  the  descent  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  as  well  as  by  bis  zeal  and  professional 

*  Captain  Poison  sUtet,  "  that  there  was  scarcely  a  gun  fire<| 
but  what  was  pointed  by  Caplain  Nelson  of  Llic  Hincliiobrokj^ 
Of  Lieutenant  Despard^  chief  engineer.'* 

f  "  Home  of  Assembly,  ]Sth  December,  1783. 
"  Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  House  to  send  a 
ttiessage  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  a  copy  of  this  ret 
solution,  requesting  that,  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  to  this  island  in  tbe  years  1779  and  1782  by  Captain 
£dward  Marcus  Despard,  who  voluntarily  stood  forth,  and  with*- 
•ut  the  least  view  of  retribution  of  any  kind,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  engineering  line,  by  constructing  various  works  for  our 
slefence  ;  and  ako  of  his  gallant  and  judicious  conduct  in  1782j 
when,  with  a  small,  undisciplined,  and  inferior  force,  he  attacked 
tod  took  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Black  River,  on  the  Mosquito 
^Shore,  made  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  pri- 
soners, and  rescued  hundreds  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  capli«* 
Vity,  and  restored  them  to  their  possessions :  his  Excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  recommend  the  said  Captain  Despard  to  his  Majesty 
for  such  army  rank,  or  other  mark  of  his  royal  approbation,  as 
l^e  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  C9nfer  pn  him/' 

«[X€rtioni 
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exertions  on  a  fonncr  occasion,  Governor  Dalfii^ 
was  pleased,  in  1781,  to  appoint  him  CommandaDt 
of  Rattan,  an  island  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish  Aroe^ 
rica,  to  which  the  logwood-cutters  and  other  adven- 
turers had  retreated,  when  driven  from  the  bay  rf 
Honduras  by  a  Spanish  armament.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  to  take  rank  as  lieutenant-colonel  and 
field-engineer,  and  command  in  th^se  capacities  oil 
the  Spanish  Main,  in  Kattan,  and  throughout  the 
various  dependencies  annexed  to  the  govemmcfnt  of 
Jamaica  on  the*  Mosquito  Shore  and  bay  of  Hon- 
duras. 

Colonel  Despard,  however,  did  not  ren^ain  long 
at  Rattan,  for  finding  this  settlement  utterly  ne- 
glected, and  wholly  incapable  of  defence,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  Govcfnor  Dalling  acquainted  witH 
these  circumstances ;  and  although  the  hurricane 
season  had  now  commenced,  and  all  access  to  Ja- 
maica was  barred  to  those  of  a  less  resolute  and 
adventurous  spirit,  he  actually  repaired  thither  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  obtained  the  necessary  suc- 
cours :  a  service  which  w  as  not  forgotten  by  the 
Governor,  who  expressed  a  due  sense  of  it  in  his 
dispatches  to  Lord  George  Germainc,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Mate  for  the  American  department. 

The  long-intended  invasion  of  Jamaica  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  P>ancc  and  Spain  being  now  td 
all  appearance  about  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
General  Dalling  detained  the  Colonel  on  the  island^ 
on  purpose  to  su{>erintend  the  construction  of  works 
for  its  defence.    At  lengthy  ho>vever,  the  splendid 

victory 


Victory  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney  over  ih6  Count 
de  Grasse  rendered  the  continuation  of  these  ope- 
i-ations,  as  well  as  the  Colonel's  further  services 
in  Jamaica  vi^holly  unnecessary. 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  D.  at  the  express  request 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  with  a  very  in^ 
ferior  force  retook  Black  River*,  the  principal  set-*. 

tlement 

*  As  (his  was  a  service  of  considerable  importance,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  menlion  a  few  additional  facts*  In  the  spring  oi'  tiic 
year  1782  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  Mosquito  ShoFe» 
by  mean^  of  a  powerful  armament  by  sea  and  land.  On  lliis  tht 
English  Government,  being  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  recover 
that  c-ountry,  sent  out  Colonel  Robert  Hudson  early  in  the  year 
1783. 

This  gendeman  was  invested  with  powers  to  raise  a  corps  of 
Indians,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  force  that  might  be  sent' 
by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  for  the  recapture  of  this  place, 
which  appertained  to,  and  indeed  was  dependent  on^  his  own 
government. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  Colonel  H.  who  had  been  but* 
a  short  time  before  his  Majesty's  Supcrintendant  on  the  Mosquito 
Shore,  had  rendered  himself  so  very  unpopular  both  to  the  settiers 
and  Indians,  that  it  was  apprehended  by  the  merchants,  and 
others  connected  with  that  establishment,  that  his  mission  was  not 
likely  to  be  prosperous. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  aug* 
gestions  of  both  settlers  and  merchants.  Colonel  Despard  was  sent 
irom  Jamaica  with  an  armament,  which  sailed  for  the  Mosquito 
Shore  in  August  1782,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  there,  yield- 
ing  to  tlie  pressing  solicitations  of  Colonel  Laurie,  the  King's 
Superintendant,  and  those  of  tlie  settlers  in  general^  as  well  as  (he; 
•ntreaties  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  their  King  and  Chlehg  Cok>* 
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tlement  on  the  coast  belonging  to  the  Spaniard&i 
This  achievement  obtained  for  him  the  gratitude  of* 
the  inhabitants,  and  he  received  thanks  from  thcf 
Indian  Chiefs  on  the  coast,  from  the  Governor, 
Council,  and  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  and  also  from 
the  King  himself,  signified  in  a  letter  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Thomas  Townshend,  afterwardf 
JLord  Sydney,  and  then  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  mean  time  General,  aftenvards  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  who  had  now  obtained  the  Gk>vemmcnt 
of  Jamaica,  and  was  not  only  a  good  officer,  but 
an  excellent  engineer  himself,  as  a  mark  of  his  ap- 
probation, was  pleased  to  confer  the  rank  of  Colonel 
of  Provincials  upon  him,  on  the  gth  of  November 
1783. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  definitive  treaty  rf 
peace  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain^ 
by  the  Gth  article  of  which  a  settlement  was  granted 
to  England  on  that  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  commonly  called  the  Bay  of 

ticl  D.  assumed  the  command  of  the  little  army,  with  which  he 
tetoi)k  Black  River. 

The  recapture  of  Black  River,  which  included  the  recovery  of 
all  the  territory  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  as  well  as  of  Rattan  and 
the  other  adjacent  islands,  was  of  much  importance^  n$  the  esta^ 
bli>*hment  which  the  British  subj<xts  have  enjoyed  in  Honduras 
subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  1793,  is  the  fruit  of  this  achievement^ 
by  putting  us  in  possession  of  the  only  place  we  could  ofTer  as  am 
equivalent  to  (ho  Spaniards  (or  the  Bay,  which  gives  empioyment 
to  1C,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  supplies  us  with  between  five 
and  six  miKion  feot  of  roaliogany,  besides  Iog-w4KKi,  and  other 
dhre-stufis4 

Hondurasi 
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Honduras,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  j 
and  by  a  subsequent  convention  between  the  two 
Crowns  in  1786,  an  additional  territory  was  ceded, 
in  consideration  of  the  British  settlers  evacuating 
the  Mosquito  Shore  :  on  this  occasion  the  privilege 
of  cutting  mahogany  was  for  the  first  time  granted 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty; 

As  some  able  and  experiencied  man  was.  now 
wanting,  Colonel  Despard  was  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  surely  no  one  t:ould  have  been  chosen, 
who,  to  a  knowledge  of  business,  added  a  more  in- 
timate local  acquaintance  of  ,the  subject  in  ques- 
tioni  He  was  accordingly  considered  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  settle  and  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  alluded  to 
above,  and  being  invested  with  full  powers  for  this 
purpose,  he  conducted  himself  so  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  British  settlers,  that  they  trans* 
mitted  one  memorial  to  Governor  Campbell,  and 
another  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  then 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
in  which,  after  stating  the  lenient  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  indefatigable  attention  to  their  interests, 
which  they  had  before  experienced  while  residing  at 
the  island  of  Rattan  under  the  Colonel,  who  then 
acted  as  Commandant,  they  pointed  him  out  aa 
being  of  all  men  *'  the  fittest  to  preside  over  them.'* 
To  this  request  it  was  deemed  fitting  to  pay  due 
attention,  and  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  December 
J  794,  Colonel  Despard  was  nominated  Superintend- 
on  t  of  his  Majesty's  afFaii-s  \vithin  the  district  which 

1801  2«  S  ^  had 
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had  been  allotted  to  the  logwood-cutters  by  the  lattf 
treaty  of  peace,  upon  the  coast  of  Honduras. 

This  appointment,  however,  was  rather  honour- 
able than  lucrative,  the  salary  being  only  500l.  per 
annum.  His  residence  on  the  spot,  however,  prov- 
ed highly  advantageous  ;  for  being  a  man  of  conci- 
liatory manners,  he  obtained  some  very  important 
advantages  from  the  Crown  of  Spain,  through  the 
mediation  and  intervention  of  his  Cathohc  Majesty '9 
officers  in  the  province  of  Mexico. 

So  strict  were  they,  and  so  anxious  to  enforce,  in 
the  most  particular  and  precise  manner,  the  specifi- 
cations entered  into  on  our  part,  in  order,  in  some 
measure,  to  obviate  the  jealousy  arising  fromaj&er- 
manent  settlement,  that  they  actually  prohibited  the 
inhabitants  from  cultivating  the  earth,  and  Don 
J|ian  Baptista  Gaul,  one  of  their  Commissioners, 
although  a  humane  mafi,  went  so  far  as  to  destroy 
such  plantain-trees,  and  other  esculent  vegetables, 
as  he  saw  there.  The  British  Superintendant,  how- 
ever, ingratiated  himself  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
Spanish  officers,  that  he  obtained,  through  their 
means,  the  important  privilege  of  rearing  the  vege- 
tables necessary  for  their  families,  and  also  the  use 
of  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  for  the  residence  of 
a  pilot. 

In  1786,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore  were  obliged  to  relinquish  that  settlement, 
most  of  them  removed  to  Honduras,  and  took  up 
their  abode  there,  to  the  amount  of  more  tha»  twe 
thousand,  including  slaves.  This  circumstance 
1  evaitually 
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Eventually  produced  a  great  misunderstaftding,  not 
only  among  the  inhabitants,  but  between  a  junto  of 
them  and  the  Superintendant.  The  ancient  settlers 
not  only  laid  claim  to  the  old  district,  to  which  they 
appear  to  have  had  legitimate  pretensions,  but  not 
content  with  this,  they  exhibited  unreasonable  de- 
mands relative  to  the  new  territory  ceded  in  virtue 
of  the  convention.  The  latter  were  resisted  oi>  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  the  Superintendant 
received  instructions  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
for  the  accommodation  and  satisfaction  of  the  new 
colonists.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Ministers  at  home,  but  it  of 
course  experienced  the  reprobation  of  the  old  Bay- 
men,  who  complained  loudly  of  the  pretended  in- 
justice done  them,  and  even  sent  an  agent  to  Great 
Britain,  to  reiterate  their  complaints ;  but  they  of 
course  experienced  no  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  then  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Sydney, 
who  countenanced,  and  with  whom  indeed  origin- 
ated, the  proceedings  in  question. 

When  a  change  took  place,  however,  and  Lord 
Grenville  became  one  of  his  Majesty's  principaLSe- 
ccetaries  of  .^  tate,  the  former  jnemorialists  renew- 
ed their  attack,  and  proved  finally  successful ;  Co- 
lonel Despard  having  been  suspended  from  his  office, 
and  left  the  option  of  either  remaining  at  Hondu- 
ras, or  returning  to  Great  Britain.  He  of  course 
preferred  the  latter,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the 
summer  of  1790,  carrying  along  with  him  the  most 
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flattering  testimonies  of  his  conduct,  on  the  part  oi 
all  the  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  as 
well  as  from  a  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  since  published  by  his  wife,  while 
he  himself  was  confined  within  the  gloomy  walls  of 
ajail. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  the  Colonel  at- 
tempted to  procure  an  investigation  into  his  conduct, 
but  all  his  efforts  were  exerted  in  vain  ;  for  after 
two  years  constant  attendance  at  Whitehall,  he  was 
at  length  told,  *^  that  there  was  no  charge  against 
him  that  required  investigation,"  and  that  "  his  Ma- 
jesty had  thought  proper  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Superintendant  of  Honduras,  otherwise  he  should 
have  been  reinstated  in  it,"  In  addition  to  this  he 
was  assured,  "  that  bis  services  were  not  forgotten, 
and  would  receive  their  reward. ' *  What  that  reward 
has  been  is  a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  it  appears  that 
his  accounts  were  never  liquidated,  nor  the  balance 
in  his  favour  paid* 

Before  we  proceed  to  enter  into  any  fiu'ther  de* 
tails  relative  to  Colonel  Despard,  it  may  neither  ap- 
pear unnecessary  nor  improper  to  make  a  few  pre- 
vious remarks. 

The  French  Revolution,  expressly  undertakeiii 
anci  achieved  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  despot- 
ism of  the  executive  power,  and  extending  the 
rights  and  franchises  of  the  people,  has  unaccount* 
ably  tended  to  retrench  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.    New  notions  respecting  the  nature  of 

government 
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government  have  been  sedulously  propagated,  and 
all  the  noble  and  manly  principles  inculcated  and 
practised  by  our  sturdy  ancestors,  have  been  dis- 
countenanced.    In  order  to  avoid  the  extreme  of 
anarchy,  another  extreme  has  been  held  constantly 
in  view,  and  those  schemes  of  blood  and  of  ven- 
geance, which  we  contemplated  with  horror  in  the 
ancient  government  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  have 
been  of  late  viewed  with  less  appropriate  abhor- 
rence.    But  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by  our  late 
Ministers,  that  of  secret  imprisonment  has,  perhaps, 
raised  them  more  enemies  than  any  other  of  their 
proceedings  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
Some  hundreds  have  been  swept  away  from  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  society  at  large,  and  im- 
mured in  a  new  and  unheard-of  manner,  according 
to  the  exploded  French  mode,  au  secret.     Instead 
of  confining  these  real  or  pretended  conspirators  to 
the  custody  of  King's  messengers,  as  formerly,  or 
imprisoning  them  in  the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  gloomy  cells  and  unex- 
plored dungeons,  and  charges  have  been  made  in 
the  face  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  of  all 
the  world,  of  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  usage, 
such  as  had  never  been  perpetrated  even  in  the 
Bastille,  in  its  worst  days.     A  man,  who  by  his 
labours  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  the  bene- 
volent   Howard,"    some  years  ago  recommended 
solitary  imprisonment  for  the  reform  of  abandoned 
felons ;  this  appears  to  have  been  extended,  in  a 
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variety  of  instances,  to  a  class  of  men  arrested  on 
suspicion,  uninipeached  and  uncondemned  either 
by  the  verdict  of  a  grand  or  a  petty  jury,  and  who 
therefore  in  the  eje  of  the  law  are  supposed  to  be 
innocent  I  Never  was  it  imagined,  before  tlie  pre- 
sent times  intervened,  that  Englishmen  should 
have  been  secluded  from  the  hght  of  the  day,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  air  of  heaven,  and  exposed  to  a 
rigorous  confinement  for  years,  without  any  legal 
investigation  into  their  conduct ! 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before 
us.  During  the  period  of  terror,  and  when  all 
men  were  taught  to  believe  that  some  secret  conspi- 
racy was  about  to  burst  forth  and  involve  tiie  na- 
tion in  a  blaze,  a  prodigious  number  of  arrests  took 
place.  Among  those  that  excited  most  surprize, 
was  that  of  Colonel  Despard,  a  gentleman  often 
employed  in  confidential  situations,  and  who  had 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  No  charge,  however,  having  been 
made,  and  no  accusation  substantiated  against  him, 
he  was  liberated  after  a  {cw  weeks  imprisonment. 
It  was  now  imagined  that  the  suspicions  of  Gk>vem-* 
ment  had  been  lulled  to  rest,  in  consequence  of 
more  piirticular  inquiries  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case, 
for  immediately  after  the  suspension  of  the  Habeiu 
Corpus  yicty  he  was  once  more  arrested,  and  has 
since  been  confined  in  different  IJonses  of  Correct 
tioriy  without  any  attempt  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

Nor  b?s  this  been  all  j  for  we  are  told,  that  when 

first 
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first  imprisoned  in  Cold-bath  Fields,*  the  treatment 
experienced  by  him  was  crud  in  the  extreme ; 
and  so  narrow,  it  has  been  said,  was  his  cell,  that  he 

was 

•  The  following  authentic  document  will  convey  some  idea  (o 
the  mind  of  the  uninformed  reader,  not  only  of  tlie  legalily  but  re- 
gimen of  this  dreary  abode : — 

"  The  Presaitmetit  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  County  qf  Middlesex, 
at  the  Genaai  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  holdenfor  the  said  County,  at 
the  Sestimis-house  of  Clerkenivell-green,  on  tlic  21th  day  of  May,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Ix>rd  the  King. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  witness  that  was 
brought  before  us  in  a  prosecution,  we  considered  it  o\ir  duly  to 
obtain  an  order  of  this  Court  to  visit  the  prison  in  Cold-bath  Fields, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  that  prison,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  tlie  care  and  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  sick ; 
and  the  following  observations  are  the  result  of  that  inquiry. 

"  That  from  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  preserved  there,  we 
consider  it  the  best  conducted  prison  we  ever  saw,  for  prisoners 
after  conviction,  the  article  of  bedding  alone  excepted,  which  cer- 
tainly appears  to  us  by  no  means  sufficient  even  for  the  summer 
season. 

''  That,  for  prisoners  before  conviction,  we  think  directly  the' 
contrary,  inasmuch  as  no  provision  is  made  for  them,  but  bread 
and  water,  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing admission  for  their  friends  to  see  them,  renders  it  a  melan- 
choly and  dangerous  situation,  and  appears  to  us  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  our  happy  Constitution,  which  has  wisely  provided 
that  no  punishment  ought  to  take  place  till  after  conviction. 

'*  The  case  of  Mary  Rich,  that  first  induced  us  to  visit  that 
place,  is  a  case  in  point,  she  being  a  person  who  has  suffered  a  se- 
vere injury,  for  which  she  is  about  to  prosecute,  has  been  confined 
there  more  than  a  month,  without  any  provision  but  bread  and 
water  ;  and  whose  friends,  from  their  poverty,  and  other  difficul- 
ties,, have  not  sent  her  any  animal  food  bqt  twice  during  that  lime  ; 
she  is  now  exceedingly  ill,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  say  she 
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was  obliged  during  the  rigours  of  a  hard  winter,  k> 
jump  from  his  table  to  his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  produce  such  an  encreased 
circulation  of  the  blood  as  should  difflise  warmth 
through  his  half-frozen  veins.* 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  however,  for  the  hor 
nour  of  humanity,  that  he  was  removectto  another 

chamber ; 

ought  to  be  immediately  lemoved  from  that  place^  and  put  under 
the  care  of  proper  persons,  with  every  comfort  and  convenience 
tlie  nature  of  her  case  requires. 

"  Tiie  appearancQ  of  the  infirmary  is  very  favourable,  but  feir 
sick»  and  none  apparently  dangerous,  and  visited  by  the  £kx:tor 
wery  day  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  prison  appear  not  to  be  so 
ivell  attended  to,  we  having  found  two  persons  in  separate  cells 
^Dne  locked  up),  both  very  ill,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
«een  properly  attended  by  the  Doctor ;  those  circumstances  we 
particularly  recommend  to  your  serious  and  attentive  inquiry* 
trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  same  sentiments  that  induced 
us  to  obtain  tiiis  information,  will  also  influence  you  to  render  the 
situation  of  the  unhappy  persons  confine  J  there  ^s  free  from  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  as  the  nature  of  their  cases  will  admit. 

(Signed) 
"  John  Campheli,  Foreman,  William  Aveltng 
Thowas  Flight  William  Thomfson 

Henry  Hail  WilliamMarchant 

B.  Deacon  William  Newport 

John  Naish  J^h^'  Stubbs 

Robert  Chibb  J.  Saunders 

William  Smith  Mr.  Greyling 

Nicholas  Gauling  Mr.  Bellinger 

p.  Charle>worth  Mr.  Wylley.*' 

*  Colonel  Despiird  was,  for  the  first  sixteen  roontlis  of  his  im« 
prisonment  in  Cold-bath  Fclds,  confined  in  a  cell  six  feet  by 
eight,  without  tabic  or  chair,  without  the  use  of  a  knife  9^  f^r);, 
fifc  or  candle,  the  floor  slone,  the  walls  unplastercd  brick ;  the 

windows 
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cliambcr ;  but  some  doubts  must  be  entertained^ 
whether  any  portion  of  Cold-bath  Fields  presents  the 
comforts  of  a  common  jail,  or  whether  the  dominion 
of  Governor  Aris  be  such  as  mild  and  benevolent 
characters,  even  if  they  advocated  measures  of  this 
kind,  would  be  disposed  to  approve. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Sometime  since  it  was  whis-i 
pered  that  the  residence  of  the  state  prisoners  was 
dangerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  Co- 
lonel Despard  was  accordingly  removed  to  the  House 
of  Industry  at  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  lately 
brought  back  to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  Suspension  A<51,  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  he  was  offered  his  liberty,  on  condition  of 
giving  bail  for  his  appearance ;  but  we  are  told  that 
he  refused  to  comply  with  this  intimation,  which  he 
considered  as  an  impeachment  of  his  innocence. 
On  the  contrar)',  he  applied  to  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  dismissed,  but 
without  effect.  He  has  since  been  liberated,  on  his 
own  recognizance,  to  appear  when  called  on. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  great  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  mention  any  thing  that  might  be  deem- 
ed offensive.  It  is  not  here  meant  to'  say,  that  Co- 
lonel Despard  is  either  guilty  or  innocent ;  or  that 

windows  iron  grales,  and  wooden  shutters !  The  furniture  was  a 
bed,  consisting  of  three  oak  planks  (two  feet  and  a  half  wide,)  a 
flock  matrass,  with  a  couple  of  blankets  and  a  horse  ru^.  At  dat, 
for  many  weeks,  his  allowance  was  bread  and  water;  he  wa^ 
afterwards  allt»w«ju  a  small  portion  of  such  meat  as  even  hunger 
could  hardly  inaulc  i)im  to  cat. 

hit 
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bis  persecutors  have  been  actuated  by  base  or  by 
justifiable  motives.  The  writer,  however,  trusts, 
that  the  Colonel  will  be  at  least  gratified  by  a  public 
and  solemn  trial,  and  that  those  who  have  advised 
and  continued  measures  of  rigour,  will  not  escape 
from  a  responsibility  by  means  of  a  general  bill  of 
indemnity.* 

The  short  remainder  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Des- 
pard,  is  not  such  as  will  find  either  an  apology,  or 
justification,  in  this  volume.  Since  the  publication 
ofthe  former  edition,  events  have  occurred  which, 
while  they  amazed  and  astonished  the  nation,  con- 
signed the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  all  the  rigours 
of  condign  punishment. 

It  is  extremely  difRcult  to  determine  the  precise 
motive  which  led  tliis  unfortunate  gentleman  to  as- 
sociate with  men  infinitely  below  his  own  sphere, 
and  embark  in  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  ri- 
diculous plots  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. By  some  it  will,  doubtless,  be  attributed  to  a 
perseverance  in  those  treasonable  intentions  whidi 
first  subjected  him  to  confinement ;  while  others 
may  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  insist,  that  in  conae- . 
quence  of  a  long  and  close  confinement,  reason  had 
lost  her  seat,  and  he  had  been  driven  to  counsels 
prompted  by  insanity  and  despair. 
.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  predominant  motive 
certain  it  is,  that  the  new  ministers  of  the  crown, 
were  authorized  on  public  grounds,  and  in  conse- 

*  Since  the  above  sketch  was  drawn^  a  bill  of  indemnity  hms 
iclually  passed ! 

»"  quence 
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ijuence  of  the  most  notorious  criminality,  to  arrest 
and  imprison  this  unhappy  man.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion, no  violation  whatsoever  was  committed  either 
against  th^  established  laws  of  the  realm,  or  tho 
common  rules  of  humanity.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment,  although 
the  proper  means  were  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the 
individual,  and  the  attainment  of  public  justice,  no 
one  instance  of  unnecessary  severity  occurred. 

On  tlie  3d  of  January  1803,  a  Special  Commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  issued  under  the  great 
seal,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  the  same  was 
opened  with  the  usual  forms,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  assisted  by  the  three  Judges,  Sir  A.  Thomp- 
son, Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  and  Sir  Allan  Chambre. 
The  Grand  Jury  summoned  upon  this  occasion  re- 
turned a  "  true  bill"  against  Edward  Marcus  Des* 
paid,  and  twelve  of  his  associates  for  high  treason. 
On  Saturday,  February  5th,  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Despard  took  place,  and  it  appeared  upon  this  oc-r 
casion  : 

1 1  That  he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  se^ 
duce  soldiers  and  others  from  their  allegiance. 

2.  That  oaths  had  been  administered,  and  en* 
gagements  entered  into,  to  become  members  of 
associations  formed  for  treasonable  purposes. 

3.  That  a  design  had  been  planned  for  laying  in 
wait  to  attack  and  murder  the  King ;  and 

4.  Tiiat  an  attempt  was  to  Have  been  made  to 
seize  the  Bank  and  the  Tower. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner^ 
in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  entered  on  the  de- 
fence ;  but  he  was  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  ciiv 
cumstances,  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  im^ 
prohahility  of  the  accusation.  No  witnesses  were 
called  by  him  to  repel  the  charge,  which  was  fully 
substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  several  persons  ; 
but  Lord  Nelson,  General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  and 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  were  examined  in  behalf  of  his 
character  at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  and  they 
unanimously  agreed  in  describing  him  as  a  gallant, 
able,  and  meritorious  officer.  This  circumstance 
was  not  unproductive  of  effect,  for  although  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty,"  yet  they 
at  the  same  time  ^^  most  earnestly  recommended 
the  prisoner  to  mercy,  on  account  of  the  high  tes- 
timonials to  his  former  good  character  and  eminent 
services." 

On  Monday  the  21st  of  February  1803,  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,  with  five  of  his  associates,  (John 
Wood,  Thomas  Broughton,  John  Francis,  James 
Sedgwick  Wratten,  Arthur  Graham,  and  John 
Macnamara,)  were  each  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  a 
a  platform  erected  in  the  front  of  the  county  gaol  at 
Newington,  where  they  were  first  hanged,  and  after 
being  suspended  for  near  half  an  hour,  cut  down^ 
when  their  heads  were  severed  from  their  bodies, 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  being  remitted  upon, 
this  occasion. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  trial,  but  still  more 
eminently  during  the  last  act  of  this  terrible  catas^ 

trophe 
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trophe,  Coldnel  Despard  displayed  the  most  inflex-* 
ibie  resolution,  and  seemed  to  tread  the  scaffold,  and 
harangue  the  populace,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  ease  and  self-possession. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  SH£F]?IELD, 

F.  B.  &  A.  S. 

IT  must  afford  great  pleasure  to  every  reflecting 
mind  to  behold  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  unit- 
ing and  blending  together,  in  their  youth,  the  cha-* 
racters  of  legislator  and  soldier  ;  for  this  is  one  of 
the  best  securities  against  the  inroads  of  arbitrary 
power :  it  being  scarcely  credible  that  those  men, 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  our  laws,  should  be 
base  and  treacherous  enough,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  liberties,  and 
themselves  of  the  rank  and  importance  which  they 
hold  in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation.  . 

Our  satisfaction  is  still  further  increased,  when 
we  see  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  dedicating  his  leisure  hours  to 
literature ;  pointing  out  the  means  that  can  alone 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country  ;  culti- 
vating the  society  of  men  of  genius,  and  pursuing 
the  same  honourable  career  himself. 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  Lord  Sheffield,  Baron  Shef- 
field of  Sheffield  in  the  county  of  York,  and  Baron 
Sheffield  of  Donamore  and  of  Roscommon  in  Ire- 
land^ 
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land,  with  remainder  of  the  latter  to  his  daughteti 
and  their  issue  male,  is  the  second  son  of  Isaac 
llolroyd,*  Esq.  by  Miss  Dorothea,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Daniel  Baker,  of  Penn,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks  ;  a  lady  who  also  saw  many  years  roll 
over  her  head,  and  who  died  at  Sheffield  Place,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  soon  after  she  had  attained 
her  seventy-third.  His  family,  by  his  fether'a  side, 
was  originally  settled  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  flou- 
rished as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  !•  and  were 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Barkisland.  The  name  is  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  out  of  the  West  Riding,-  but 
is  very  common  towards  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
where  it  has  given  local  appellations  to  sonne  of  tlie 
neighbouring  hamlets, 

Mr.  Holroyd  was  not  educated  for  any  profes- 
sion, but  rather  than  remain  inactive  during  the 
war,  he  entered  into  the  army  in  1760,  and  obtain- 
ed a  troop  of  light-horse  in  a  regiment  raised  by 
the  Marquis  of  Granliy  ;  and  when  peace  tock 
place,  he  travelled  three  years  through  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  His  elder  brother  had  died  while 
an  infant,  and  his  only  surviving  one,  Daniel,  fell 
at  the  desperate  assault  of  the  Moro  Castle,  during 
the  siege  of  the  Havannah,  commanding  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Forlorn  Hope. 

After  about  three  years  residence  in  foreign  parts^ 


•  Mr.  Holroyd,  Ihe  father  of  Lord  Shelfiold,  was  born  in  Julj 
170S,  and  died  in  May  1778,  in  the  sercr.tieth  year  of  his  age, 
wid  was  buried  iu  the  lamily  luausokum  at  Hitching,  in  Essex. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  H.  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  and  in 
1767  married  Miss  Abigail  Way,  the  only  daughter 
of  Lewis  Way,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  in  Surry,  by 
Abigail,  heiress  of  the  families  of  LockeyandHill, 
of  Denham,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  About  thia 
period  a  just  idea  of  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
as  tending  to  form  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation^ 
had  gone  forth,  and  was  ably  supported  and  gene- 
rally diffused  by  the  Economists  on  the  continent. 
This  theory  began  also  to  be  adopted  in  our  owa 
country,  and  it  was  ably  supported  and  warmly  coun-» 
tenanced  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  who  now  resided  at 
Sheffield-house,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Not  con-% 
tent  with  adorning  a  noble  mansion  and  extensive 
park,  he  held  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  his  own 
hands,  and  became  a  farmer  on  a  great  scale.  Being 
above  vulgar  prejudices^  he  of  course  scouted  many 
of  the  common  errors,  and  acted  from  a  regular  and 
enlightened  theory.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
found  "ample  opportunity  to  improve  his  own  no- 
tionsj  and  also  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
others,  by  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of  labour 
and  melioration. 

It  was  in  this  manner  he  employed  his  leisure, 
hours  as  an  agriculturalist,  acting  at  the  same  time 
as  a  magistrate^  and  thus  rendering  himself  at  once 
respectable  and  useful  as  a  country  gentleman,  un- 
til the  unhappy  disputes  with  our  colonies  occurred.. 
This,  as  was  indeed  foreseen  by  all  the  able  politic 
cians  of  the  day,  at  length  involved  us  in  a  war  with 
ie\xral  of  the  European  Po^ra-s.    In  1778  Louis 
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XVI.  t^ing  advantage  of  the  disgrace  and  discom^ 
fitiire  attendant  on  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga^ 
declared  against  us.     On  this  occasion  the  militia 
was  called  out^  and  that  of  Sussex,  embodied  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when  tlie 
subject  of  these  memoirs  accepted  of  the  majorit}'  of 
the  regiment.     In  the  course  df  the  next  year,  the 
most  disastrous  event  recorded  in  our  history,  pos- 
terior to  thd  Revolution,  took  place  :  this  was  the 
undisputed  appearance  of   the  combined  fleet  of 
France  and  Spain  off  our  coasts,  which  struck  ter- 
ror and  dismay  throughout  the  empire.     At  that 
critical  period  Major  Holroyd  stepped  forward,  and, 
while  this  powerful  armament  was  hovering  on  our 
shores,  made  an  offer  of  raising  a  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  without  expence  to  the  public.     This  was 
most  readily  and  graciously  accepted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Power,  and  the  Commandant  was  of  course  per- 
mitted to  nominate  his  own  officers. 

Few  men  in  the  kingdom  were,  perhaps,  bcttef 
fitted  for  this  undertaking.  Colonel  Holroyd  pos- 
sessed a  large  estate  and  great  influence  in  the 
county  ;  he  had  himself  served  in  the  light-horse) 
he  possessed  the  most  indefatigable  application,  and 
was,  in  every  point  of  view,  qualified  to  undertake 
the  command.  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
"  Sussex  regiment  of  light  dragoons''  was  completed 
and  mustered  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Colo- 
nel Holroyd  found  means  to  distinguish  himself 
during  the  riots  that  prevailed  in  London  in  1780, 
on  which  occasion  he  exhibited  equal  courage  and 

ability. 
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ftbility;  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  vejjr  first 
man,  who  opposed  and  repressed  the  violence  df  the 
banditti  which  at  that  time  infested,  plundered,  and 
set  fire  to  the  metropolis.  At  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Northumberland  militia,  he  jput  a  stop  to 
their  ravages  at  the  house  ot"  an  Eminent  Roman 
Catholic  distiller,  of  the  name  of  Langdale,  on  Hoi- 
bom-hill,  and  demotistrdted  what  might  have  been 
done,  had  the  spirit  and  2eal  of  such  men  been 
brought  earlier  into  action.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
supposed,  but  with  what  justice  we  are  unable  to 
determine,  that  the  grand  Question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  agitated  about, this  period,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  relaxation  of  all  authority,  both  civil 
and  military^  the  result  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  Opposition  of  that  day. 

In  February  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd  was  elected 
to  Parlianient  for  the  city  of  Coventry  without  op- 
position, and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  spi* 
rit,  his  clearness  of  judgment,  and  a  manly  boldness 
of  expression.  He  did  not  ^peak  often,  but  is  said 
to  have  made  a  very  energetic  speech  to  a  nobleman 
who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  subdued  the  House. 
Lord  George  Gordon,  whose  conduct  at  this  period 
can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  possess  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  fanaticism  and  superstition  are 
capable  of  achieving,  was  accustomed  to  leave  his 
scat,  and  go  out  to  the  people  assembled  in  the 
lobby,  in  order  to  tell  them  partially  who  were  then 
speaking,  and  what  was  at  that  moment  doing  in 
the  House*     On  this  Mr.  Holrpyd^  fearing  lest  such 
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veyed  by  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  In  propoftiorl 
to  the  Navigation -act  and  carrying-trade  fo  Great 
Britain,  is  the  merit  of  this  Nobleman  with  his 
country  ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt,  '*  in  his  youthful  ar- 
dour (to  use  his  Lordship's  os^^n  words,)  for  grasping 
the  advantages  of  the  American  comrtierce," 
brought  in  "  a  Bill  for  the  provisional  Establishment 
and  Regulation  of  Trade  and  Intercourse  between 
the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,"  Lord  S.  saw  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  measure,  and  opposed  it  with  a 
manly  firmness.  "  Had  it  passed  into  a  law,"  adds 
he,  "  it  would  have  affected  our  most  essential  in- 
terests in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world  ;  it  would  have  deprived  of  their 
efficacy  our  navigation-laws,  and  undermined  the 
naval  power  of  Britain." 

M^liat  he  said  and  wrote  at  that  time  on  this  sub- 
ject attracted  general  attention  ;  and  the  city  ot 
Glasgow  expressed  its  gratitude  and  esteem  by  pre- 
senting him  with  its  civic  honours,  having  unani- 
mously chosen  him  a  member  of  their  corporation, 
*^  in  testimony  of  the  just  sense  entertained  of  his 
zeal  for,  and  attention  to,  the  interests  of  the  com- 
nierce  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  public- 
spirited  and  well-timed  exertions  manifested  by  his 
Lordship,  by  which  the  navigation-laws  and  tlie 
carrying-trade,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  Britain,  have  been  preserved  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  lost  to  this  country." 

Wc 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  part  which  the 
Bubject  of  these  memoirs  has  always  taken  in  poll-* 
tics ;  it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remark,  that 
he  has  vigorously  argued  at  different  periods  against 
the  measures  both  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  faulty. 

The  fanatic  enthusiasm  raised  by  the  cry  that  a 
monstrous  coalition  had  seized  the  Government  of 
the  State,  encouraged  an  opposition  to  Lord  Shef- 
field at  Coventry.  Sir  Samson  Gideon,  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  an  Irish  peerage,  was  induced  to 
oppose  him.  His  Lordship  was  unprepared,  for  the 
Baronet  came  suddenly  th^  day  before  the  election 
to  Coventry,  and  by  the  assistance  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  fanaticism  above  alluded  to,  he 
succeeded.  But  the  second  commercial  city  in  the 
empire  opened  its  arms  to  him.  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  use  on  this  occasion  the  language*  of  his 
friend,  the  celebrated  historian  Mr.  Gibbon,  who/ 
in  a  Letter  on  Lord  Sheffield's  election  for  the  city 
of  Bristol,  in  179O,  observes,  ^*  In  the  whole  range 
of  election,  from  Caithness  to  St.  Ives,  I  much 
doubt  whether  there  be  a  single  choice  so  truly  ho- 
nourable to  the  member  and  his  constituents.  The 
second  commercial  city  invites  from  a  distant  pro- 
vince an  independent  gentleman,  known  only  by  his 
writings  on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  names  him, 
without  intrigue  or  expence,  for  her  representative."' 

*  Sec  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Vi^ritings  of  Edward  Gibbon, 
-fnd  his  letters.  ■, 

T  3  The 
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The  eloquent  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  had  been  the  fk- 
vourite  member  of  the  city  of  Bristol  ;  but  so  ca- 
pricious and  uncertain  is  popularity  and  opinion 
among  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  constituents^ 
where  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  most  numerous^ 
that  he  ceased  to  represent  them. 

During  election  contests  trivial  mistakes  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  magnified  into  crimes,  while  the 
most  exalted  virtues,  on  the  other,  are  misrepre- 
sented into  vices ;  thus,  in  cotiformity  to  the  nar- 
row notions  of  traders,  that  great  orator  wa$ 
blamed. 

3 .  Because  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
very  humane  bill  introduced  by  the  present  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  (then  Lord  Beauchamp,)  for  restrain- 
ing arrests  and  imprisonments  for  trifling  debts ; 
and,  2.  because  he  had  voted  in  conformity  to  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  since  adopted  and  re* 
cognized — that  of  extending  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

The  third  charge  was  made  by  the  spirited  and 
independent  men  who  had  supported  Mr,  Burke 
from  principle,  and  principle  alone — a  neglect  of 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  to  which  hig 
reply  was  rather  brilliant  than  satisfactory  :  "  that 
he  had  been  chosen  along  with  others  to  be  a  pillar 
of  the  state,  and  not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
edifice^  exalted  for  his  levity  and  versatility^  and  of 
no  use  hut  to  indicate  the  shif  tings  of  every  fashion^ 
able  gale.'^ 

No  man,   either   in  or  out  of  Parliament,  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial 
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mercial  interests  of  this  country  than  Lord  Shef- 
field. When  the  new  **  Corn  Bill"  was  brought  in, 
in  1790,  he  opposed  it  in  all  its  stages.  On  Tues- 
day, February  22,  he  objected  to  it  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  detail.  He  remarked,  that  the  intention 
might  be  to  "  encourage  agriculture,  and  guard 
against  scarcity ;''  but  it  went,  in  his  opinion,  to 
•^  discourage  agriculture,  and  force  this  to  depend 
on  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  grain.*'  On 
the  10th  of  March,  when  the  table  of  stated  prices 
came  under  discussion,  he  pointed  out  the  extreme 
folly  of  purchasing  foreign  com  "  at  the  public 
expence ;  and  on  April  4,  his  Lordship,  after  ex- 
hibiting the  superiority  which  America  and  Ireland 
would  possess  over  this  country  in  the  growth  of 
their  corn,  paid  an  unusual,  and,  we  may  add,  an 
unwilling  tribute  to  the  French  Revolution,  by 
pointing  out  the  eminent  advantages  of  being  *•  un- 
fettered by  tythes  and  absurd  corn-laws  ! " 

When  the  Quebec  Bill  was  debated,  he  objected 
to  the  expediency  of  dividing  that  province  into 
two  governments,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  build-^ 
ing  a  town  for  the  seat  of  the  new  one  on  the  most 
distant  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  beyond  the  reach  or 
influence  of  the  British  Government. 

He  also  opposed  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  Bill, 
in  the  year  179I  ;  but  he  was  answered  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  others,  who  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  the  measure  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity. 

We  are  now  sorry  to  have  arrived  at  that  period 
T4  of 
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of  his  lordship's  political  conduct,  in  which  we  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  differ  from  him  ;  the  resistance 
of  all  attempts  to  meliorate  the  ever  infamous  and 
ever  execrable  slave  trade :  and  on  this  occasion  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  either  advocated  the  cause 
solely  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  without  permit- 
ting his  feelings  and  his  justice  to  be  awakened,  or 
implicitly  obeyed  the  voice  of  a  powerful  body  of 
his  constituents,  the  men-merchants  of  the  city  of 
BristoL  He  argued,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish  that  trade  by  'British  acts  of  parliament,  that 
would  prove  much  less  cruel  to  regulate  the  trade 
by  judicious  laws,  than  by  indirect  means  to  attempt 
to  abolish  it,  and  thereby  render  it  a  smuggling  trade 
incapable  of  regulation  in  favour  of  the  negroes,  and 
consequently  the  most  i^nfavourable  to  them," 

When  this  measure  was  attempted  in  1792>  and 
ably  supported  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
reprobated  the  strong  language  made  use  of  hy  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen,  and  reprobated  the  un- 
just and  illiberal  maqner  of  running  down  the  cha-« 
racter  of  Captain  Kimber  without  a  fair  trial. 

Here  follows  a  minute  of  his  speech  ; 

"  Ix)r(l  Sheffield  deprecated  the  dangerous  and  mischievous 
consequences  resulting  from  the  frequent  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion. Some  gentlemen  urged  their  llieories  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin,  but  as  Mr.  Dunda?i's  measures  (ihosc  leading  to  a  gradual 
abolition^  which  has  never  been  effected)  seemed  calculated  to 
arrest  the  mischief,  they  should  have  his  support.  The  aboHtioa 
of  the  slave  trade  could  never  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  propo« 
sition  of  last  year.  It  vyould  be  impossible  to  shut  up  the  porU  in 
Ihe  Wpa  Indies ;  and  it  was  well  known  however  destructive  th« 

,  attempt 
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fitempt  would  prove  to  our  trade.  The  ad  for  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Bostou  yiras  indeed  a  precedent ;  but  it  was  such  a  one 
«is  it  would  be  mpre  prudent  to  avoid  than  to  follow.  .  It  was  truCr 
^e  had  a  right  to  say  the  slave  tcarle,  as  he  as  it  regarded  us, 
should  be  abolished :  but  were  we  prepared  to  say  the  West  Indii^ 
Islands  should  not  be  supplied  by  other  means }  We  had  a  right 
to  do  wliat  we  pleased  with  the  property  which  we  derived  loi 
ourselves  from  tliis  trade  ;  but  we  had  no  right  to  sport  with  the 
property  of  others.  We  might  enact  ihat  all  owners  and  captains 
of  British  ships  should  not  take  on  board  an  African  slave ;  but 
whal  rigii(  had  we  to  dictate  to  th^  planters,  and  say,  they  should 
not  supply  themselves  with  slaves,  either  by  purchasing  ihem  from 
other  nations,  or  importing  them  in  their  own  ships,  and  under 
the  authority  of  their  and  our  former  own  laws  ?  He  wished  tlie 
cessation  of  the  trade  by  removing  the  ncqrssity  of  importing  ne-^ 
rroes.  We  should  then  be  consistent  as  well  as  humane.  Wei 
should  remember  that  our  colonies  were  entitled  to  the  protectioa 
of  our  colonial  law.  He  begged  it  loTje  understood,  that  those 
who  were  the  warmest  friends  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  acted 
unjustifiably,  when  they  charged  their  opponents  with  inhumanity  ; 
the  fact  was  they  saw  the  danger  of  these  discussions ;  they  saw  that 
these  discussions  might  lead  the  negroes  to  place  themselves  in  m 
situation  they  were  not  fit  for,  because  proceedings  here  were  misre- 
presented to  them.  Insurrectit)ns  might  ensue,  and  if  murder  was 
the  consequence,  he  eould  not  help  saying,  that  our  modern  de» 
claimers  wpuld,  in  fact,  be  the  cause  of  these  murders. 

"  He  felt  himself  entitled  to  complain^  on  another  account,  in 
tlie  course  of  these  proceedings  j  for^  of  all  viplept  reformers  of 
the  traffic,  upon  what  they  called  the  principles  of  7 i/jr< /re  and  hu^ 
manity,  not  one  of  them  had  tlie  candour  to  come  forward  and 
say,  that  those  whose  property  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  pur- 
suit, should  have  any  compensation  whatever  for  their  losses. 
Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Upon  this  he  felt  himself  en« 
titled  also  to  observe,  that  Parliament  should  not  listen  to  these 
petitions,  nor  indulge  the  wishes  of  those  who  presented  them ; 
fox  the  mode  \x\  which  they  had  been  obtained,  rendered  them 

totally 
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levity  or  ignorance  of  those  wh(>  have  nevd*  seriously  examined 
the  spirit  or  the  consequence  of  ancient  rules.  Our  ciilaier  re* 
flections  will  soon  di<;cover«  that  such  great  sacrifices  sire  iieitber 
tcquisite  nor  expedient :  and  the  knowledge  of  the  im'poiis  and 
teports  of  the  American  States,  will  afford  us  facts  and  principles 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  tiieir  trade,  to  foresee  their  true  interest 
and  probable  conduct,  and  to  choose  the  wisest  measures  (tbt 
wisest  arc  alwa)s  the  most  sim])Ie)  for  securing  and  improving  the 
Lenefits  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  foreign  and  inde^ 
jpendent  nation. 

"  For  it  is  in  the  light  of  a  foreign  coimlry,"  adds  he,  "  that 
America  must  henceforward  be  viewed  ;  it  i^  the  situation  which 
she  herself  has  clioscn  by  asserting  her  independence  ;  and  the 
whimsical  definition  of  a  people  sui  gctieris,  is  either  a  figure  of 
fhctoric  which  conveys  no  distinct  idea,  or  the  effort  of  cunning, 
to  uiilte  at  the  same  time  the  advantnges  of  two  inconsistent  cha- 
racters. By  asserting  their  independence,  the  Americans  have 
renounced  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  duties  of  British  subjects ; 
they  are  become  foreign  states  ;  and  if  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
loss  of  the  carrying-trade,  they  feel  the  inconvenience  of  their 
choice,  they  can  no  longer  complain  ;  but  if  they  are  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  they  must  surely  applaud 
our  liberality  and  friendsliip,  witliout  expecting,  that  for  iheit 
emolument  we  should  sacrifice  the  navigation  and  (he  naval  power 
4)f  Great  Britain.  By  this  simple,  if  only  temporary,  expedient^ 
wc  shall  escape  the  unknown  mischiefs  of  crude  and  precipitate 
j^ystcms,  we  shall  avoid  the  rashness  of  hasty  and  pernicious  con- 
cessions, which  can  never  be  resumed  without  provoking  thejea* 
lousy,  and  perhaps  not  w  itiiout  an  entire  commercial  breach  witb 
America. 

"  In  tJic  youthful  ardour  for  grasping  the  advantages  of  the 
Ameiiran  trade,  a  bill*  still  depending  was  first  introduced  into 

*  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill  "  for  the  provisional  Establishment  and  Regu- 
lation of  Trade  and  Intercourse  between  the  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  supposed 
to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Burke  during  the  prccedinj^ 
administration^ 

Parliament,. 
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Parliament.  Had  it  passed  into  a  law,  it  woald  have  affected  our 
inost  serious  interests  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  to  everjr- 
part  of  the  world  ;  it  woixld  have  deprived  of  their  efficacy  our 
navigation-laws,  and  greatly  reduced  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  ;  it  would  have  endangered  the  repose  of  Ireland,  and  ex- 
cited the  just  indignation  of  Russia  and  other  countries  ;  and  the 
West  India  planters  would  have  been  thfe  only  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  who  could  derive  any  benefit,  however  partial  and  tran- 
sient, from  their  open  intercoursa  directly  -with  the  American 
States,  and  indirectly  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fortunately 
some  delays  have  intervened,  and  if  we  diligently  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reflection,  the  future  welfare  of  our  country  may  depend 
on  this  salutary  pause." 

The  best  eulogium  that  can  be  made  on  this 
pamphlet,  perhaps,  is  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact, 
that  his  Lordship's  exertions  altered  the  crude  plans 
of  the  then  Minister,  and  produced  others  more 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Just  before  the  memorable  Irish  Propositions 
were  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1/85,  he  pub- 
lished his  *^  Observations  on  the  Manufactures, 
Trade,  and  present  State  of  Ireland,"  ^^  intended  to 
guide  the  industry,  to  correct  the  prejudices,'  and 
to  assuage  the  passions,  of  a  country  which  seemed 
to  forget  that  she  could  be  free  and  prosperous  only 
by  a  friendly  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  The 
concluding  observations  are  written  with  so  much 
ease  and  spirit,  that  they  may  be  read  by  those  who 
are  the  least  interested  in  the  subject."* 

Ih  1790,  he  published  ^^  Observations  on  the 
Project  for  abolishing  the  Slave-trade,"  as  already 

*  See  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  p.  171. 

1801-2.  U  mentioned ; 
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monly  high  price  for  it.'*  He  also  asserts,  after 
Smith,  "  that  rich  farmers  are  a  public  benefit ; 
that  they  improve  agriculture  ;  and  thai  ihey  hep 
magazines  or  stocks  of  grain  without  any  expence  to 
the  public.** 

The  bold  and  manly  manner  in  which  Lord  S. 
expressed  his  sentiments  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament^  (on  Tuesday^  June  30^ 
1801,)  deserves  to  be  particularized,  and  we  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
speech. 

When  Mr.  Bragge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  "  Bills  of  Inclosure/'  brought  up  the  report, 
liOrd  S.  arose  and  said^ 

"  That  the  country  was  much  indebted  to  his  honounfale 
Friend  (Mr.  B.)  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  standing 
orders^  and  to  the  act  which  had  just  passed  relative  to  inclosures. 
They  may  be  of  use/'  added  he,  "  in  saving  expence  in  respect 
to  witnesses  j  but  they  arc  utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigency,  and 
the  country  will  be  much  disappointed,  and  in  liis  opinion  had  rea^ 
son  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  it  should  be  supposed  this  is  all  thiit  is  in- 
tended to  be  done.  He  said  the  people  had  suffered  exceedingly, 
particularly  during  the  two  last  years,  from  something  more  se- 
rious than  mere  apprehension  of  famine.  A  scarcity  of  grain  had 
raised  the  price  in  this  and  other  countries  with  which  we  trade,  so 
high  as  would  liave  been  prohibitory  of  the  use  of  it  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  community,  unless  we  had  yielded  to  the  dan- 
gerous policy  of  feeding  the  people  at  the  public  expence,  and 
teaching  them  to  depend  on  other  means  than  their  own  mdustry 
ibr  tlieir  support. 

**  To  alleviate  the  calamity,  we  had  enacted,  in  the  csOiirse  of 
two  years,  that  they  should  eat  stale  bread,  and  we  have  granted 
duties  which  may  bring  here  the  limited  quantity  that  can  be  bad 
from  other  countries,  and  all  the  rubbish  corn  of  the  world  {  and 
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wc  have  also  granted  immense  bounties  on  the  imports  of  rice  from 
the  East,  which  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  arrive  before 
the  scarcity  had  ceased.  In  consequence  of  this  we  have  raised 
the  price  of  grain  and  rice  abroad  so  high,  that  the  pri^ent  pro- 
tecting duties  will  not  indemnify  theimporter^  particularly  from 
America. 

"  To  obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  distress,  the  country  loudly, 
called  for  a  general  inclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  ag 
a  certain  and  only  sure  relief ;  and  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  we 
have  just  passed  an  act  which  it  was  obviou$  to  every  person  who 
understood  the  subject,,  could  do  very  little  indeed  towards  the  at- 
tainment  of  the  ooject  in  question. 

'*  He  observed,  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  which  disposition 
was  checked  by  an  apprehension  that  certain  persons  in  another 
place  w  ould  give  obstruction.  It  was  also  common  to  say>  that 
no  essential  measure  must  be  aitanpted  ;  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
get  a  little  at  a  time,  and  that  by  trying  for  more  the  whole  would  be 
lost,  &fL\  He,  on  the  other  hand  begged  leave  to  observe,  that 
an  the  mean  time  tiie  country  might  starve  and  be  ruined  ;  tliat  he 
should  ever  reprobate  such  language,  and  that  the  members  of 
tliat  House  would  be  unworthy  their  situations,  if  they  were  to  be 
preventt'd  fiom  bringing  forward  measures  that  may  save  the  na- 
tion fiom  famine  and  bankruptcy. 

''  If  we  should  not  succeed,  the  people  would  be  at  least  satis- 
fied we  had  done  our  duty,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction  would 
fall  only  on  those  whose  ill-founded  opinions  and  views,  whatever 
tliey  may  be,  counteract  the  public  welfare. 

''  He  then  remarked  that  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  liie  country  by  high-sounding  phrases,  such  as  "  that 
a  commhtation  for  tithe  in  kind,  would  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
property  :"  thpse  to  whom  that  kiitd  of  argument  is  addressed, 
must  be  imagined  very  ignorant  and  vary  weak;  it  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  moduses,  which  are  mere  commutations  for  tithe,  had  not 
existed  for  many  centuries  in  tliis  country ;  it  seems  to  pass  over 
the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acts  of  Inclosure  do  ■ 
the  same  thing,  and  allot  land  for  tithes. 

U3  «  He 
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"  He  then  added,  that  the  distress  of  the  country  had  been,  awl 
IS  great :  he  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  Icaming|  that  seven! 
fjentlcmcrt  had  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  something  on  tbe 
subject ;  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction,  thinking  as  he  did*  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  some  measure 
to  Parliament. 

^'  He  flattered  himself  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  introduct 
pome  great  measure;  he  knew  they  had  not  neglected  the  subject 
in  question,  and  that  they  would  fairly  consider  the  dangerooi 
consequence  of  depending  on  other  countries  for  subsistence,  the 
uncertainty  of  it,  and  tlie  ruinous  expence  if  we  could  obtain  the 
quantity  of  grain  we  wanted :  **  they  will  find,''  added  his  Lord> 
ship,  "  that  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  had  paid 
full  four  millions  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  grain  :  and  in 
the  last  year,  namely  1 800,  we  had  paid  upwards  of  eleven  mil- 
lions, which  is  more  than  double  the  heretofore  boasted  and  real 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favour  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tht 
importation  of  the  last  and  this  year  will  amount  to  nearly  twenty* 
three  millions  sterling !  ! ! 

"  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  not  then  trouble  tht 
PTousc  further  than  by  moving  :  ".  That  in  all  bills  for  the  inclosing 
or  improving  any  waste  or  uncultivated  lands,  there  be  inserted^ 
clause,  empowering  and  directing  the  Commissioners  to  mark  out 
or  award  unto  the  tithe-owner,  an  allotment  of  such  waste  and 
uncultivated  lands,  to  be  once  rirtg-fcnced  by  the  proprietors  o{ 
the  adjoining  allotments  thercoi',  in  lieu  of  all  tithes  to  arise  from 
all  such  waste  and  uncultivated  lands." 

"  He  observed,  that  this  merely  related  to  land  that  had  never 
paid  any  tithe  ;  and  that  he  knew  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts 
was  prevented  4n  consequence  of  the  dilliculties  which  arose  with 
respect  to  the  tithes."* 

On  the  subject  of  the  continuation  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  February 


*  Mr.  Bragge,  the  brother-in-law-  of  the  new  phancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  objected  to  the  late  period  of  (he  session;  IaoA 
Slicilield  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  motion, 

22, 
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122,  1803,  Lord  Sheffield  delivered  his  sentiments 
to  the  following  effect  : 

"  He  conceived  that  neither  the  expediency  of  the  original 
measure,  nor  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  were  the 
question  before  their  Lordships  ;  and  he  had  not  heard  any  argu- 
ment vvhich^  in  his  opinion,  could  justify  the  risk  of  abandoning 
tiie  bank  restriction  at  a  crisis  such  as  the  present :  nor  had  he 
heard  any  well-founded  suggestion  that  mischief  or  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  continuance  of  it  at  this  time.  The  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  removing  the  restriction  were  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  imposing  it ;  and  as  the  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent very  precarious  state  of  Europe,  is  still  greater  than  was  ex- 
pected, it  cannot  be  thought  prudent  to  hazard  the  relinquishment 
of  tlie  restriction  just  now  without  some  obvious  necessity ;  or 
perhaps  until  there  are  some  regulations  and  an  influx  of  specie 
or  bullion  into  tliiscountry,  an  event  not  improbable^  which  might 
enable  us  to  remove  the  restriction  with  safety.  Commercial  in- 
tercourse in  general  is  greatly  deranged  ;  we  can  draw  no  cx)nc]u- 
sions  from  any  experience  hitherto  had,  for  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  present  state  of  things  and  that  of  former  times.  We 
ipay  regret  that  tlie  necessity  of  restriction  had  arisen  ;  but,  with- 
out insisting  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  bank  restriction  on 
our  foreign  exchanges,  and  even  admitting  some  discredit  may 
have  iSLkcn  place  in  consequence  of  the  restriction^  it  will  not  be 
increased  by  the  continuance  of  it  pntil  a  more  favourable  period, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  di^race  of  the  whole  measure  probably 
jnay  be  avoided  ;  at  least  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
no  real  mischief  or  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  measure : 
nor  had  he  any  apprehension,  unless,  perhaps,  from  pin  upcon- 
tfouled  and  unlimited  circulation  of  country  bapk-potes- 

"  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  a  noble  Lord,  he  insisted ' 
that  in  this  kingdom  p^per-rooney  h^s  pot  been  depreciated,  nor 
has  coin  bore  a  premium,  and  he  conceived  that  to  be  a  criterion 
by  which  we  should  judge  of  the  question  ;  for  when  paper-pioney 
is  not  depreciated,  we  know  tbejre  js  not  |op  great  an  emission  of 
Uiat  kind  of  currency. 

**  fie  observed,  that  the  caution  of  the  Ban^L  in  restricting  its 
U  4  ixicnasW 
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discounts  and  issue  of  paper-rooney,  when  the  credit  of  the  coon, 
try  banks  was  affect ed,  and  there  had  been  a  great  export  of  coin 
and  bullion  in  1793  and  1796,  produced  the  mott  alarming  dis- 
tress. He  was  t})erefore  disposed  to  consider  a  judicious  increased 
issue  of  paper-currency  from  a  w«'l-reguJated  bank  as  very  ad- 
vantageous, inasmuch  as  it  enabled  us  better  to  carry  on  the  great 
commercial  transactions  of  the  o-ountry  ;  and  if  the  event  has 
helped  to  prove  that  immense  quantities  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
are  not  absolutely  necessary,  this  measure,  which  some  r^ret, 
may  become  serviceable,  by  preventing  hereafter  unfounded  ap- 
prehension and  alarm  on  such  a  subject. 

"  Scotland  has  improved  in  every  shape  with  scarce  an j  coin, 
and  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  a  plentiful  issue  df  paper-money ; 
and  we  find  that  great  quantities  of  coin  or  bullion  assist  in  no 
decree  the  public  credit  of  France;  consequently  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  coin  has  little  to  do  with  public  credit;  and  in  Inith 
tbc  necessity  of  having  immense  quantities  of  g<Ai\  and  silver  in 
an  unproductive  state  in  that  country  arose  from  the  want  of  pub- 
lic crc^lit.  Holland,  when  she  flourished  most,  depended  almost 
entirely  on  her  bank.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  an  augmentation 
of  currency  is  not  an  augmentation  of  wealth,  and  even  the  gr^t 
yearly  influx,  during  ages,  of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain,  has  not 
entitled  her  to  the  character  of  a  wealthy  nation.  Countries  only 
commercial,  such  as  England  and  Holland,  could  not  have  caur- 
ricd  on  their  extensive  trade  by  any  other  means  than  paper-cur- 
rency. A  very  great  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  England  must 
be  taken  from  the  commercial  capital,  and  be  in  an  unproducfive 
state,  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  a  coin  currency  for  all  its  trading 
transa'tions.  It  would  prove  as  embarrassing  and  troublesome  as 
it  would  be  hurtful,  and  without  a  plentiful  issue  of  paper-cur- 
rency \vc  could  carry  on  but  a  very  small  part  of  our  present 
trade. 

"  He  declared  he  scarcely  comprehended  the  suggestion  that 
(he  unfavourable  exchange  against  this  country  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspension  of  the  bank  payments  in  specie.  He 
was  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  suspension  had  been  ad- 
vantageous to  foreign  exchange.     He  said  it  might  be  proved 

there 
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there  had  been  a  great  influx  of  gold,  and  that  the  exchange  rosa 
in  our  favour  after  the  bank  restriction^  and  continued  to  rise  for. 
more  than  two  ^ears,  and  until  extraordinary  events  produced  a, 
fall ;  and  a  greater  declension  must  have  taken  place  if  the  gene-i 
ral  use  of  paper-money  had  not  allowed  us  to  spare  some  of  the 
precious  metals  for  exportation.  The  exchange  also  has  latterly, 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  restriction,  become  much  more 
favourable  than  it  was, 

"  He  observed,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  the  unfavour* 
able  exchange  by  the  great  remittai^ces  to  the  Continent ;  the  rise 
of  the  funds  Jn  consequence  of  peace,  induced  foreigners  to  sell 
out  and  transmit  considerable  sums  to  the  Continent ;  and  more 
especially  in  return  for  the  immense  importation  of  grain,  the  value 
of  which,  if  estimated  according  to  the  price  at  the  British  mar^ 
kef,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  millions  in  not  muchl 
more  than  two  years  ;  or,  on  an  average  6(  ten  years,  we  have 
imported  of  foreign  fcom,  which  we  might  have  raised  at  home, 
to  the  value  of  at  least  four  millions  yearly,  not  far  short  of  th^ 
ordinary  real  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour;     As  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  diminished,  the  course  of  exchange  became  pro- 
portionably  more  favourable  to  us.     It,  therefore,  seemed  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  immense  payments  for  foreign  corn  con- 
sumed more  than  the  balance  of  trade  ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  payments  for  a  very  extraordinary  importation  of  corn,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  1795  and  1796,  drained  this  coun-? 
try  so  much  of  coin  and  bullion,  as  to  become  a  principal  cause  of 
tlie  restriction  act  In  the  spring  of  1797.     So  that,  instead  of  im- 
puting (he  unfavourable  exchange  to  the  restriction  act,  we  must 
place  it  to  its  proper  account,  our  own  neglect  and  bad  policy. 
We  suffer  quibbling  objections  to  prevent  a  general  inclosure  and 
cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  and  we  neglect  to  remove  the  great 
discouragements  to  tillage.     We  do  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble 
to  examine  our  corn-laws,  which  have  been  altered  much  for  the 
worse  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  we  do 
not  exert  ourselves  by  some  great  measure,  the  same  deficiency  of 
grain  and  the  same  distress  will  occur  again  and  again. 

"  He  concluded  by  saying,  he  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to 

do 
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do  justice  to  this  important  subject.  His  object  should  be  to  re« 
move  prejudices,  arising  from  unfounded  theories,  and  lo  relieve 
the  public  mind  from  apprehensioni  not  less  unfounded  ;  and,  on 
this  occasion^  to  show  thai  no  inconvenience  or  disadvantage  could 
passibly  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  on  bank  pay- 
ments for  the  present,  but  that  an  untimely  and  abrupt  disconUnu^ 
ftnce  of  it  would  be  an  unneceswiry  experiment^  and,  very  pos- 
sibly, highly  prejudicial  to  the  public." 

Lord  Sheffield  has  been  unanimously  chosen  Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  On  the  pre* 
sent  threat  of  invasion,  he  again  and  early  came 
forward,  and  formed  a  legion  within  the  northern 
division  of  Pevensey  Rape,  Sussex,  of  which  he  is 
the  Lieutenant,  consisting  of  two  troops  of  cavaI-> 
ry9  two  companies  of  riflemen  and  skirmishers, 
habited  in  green,  and  twelve  companies  of  light 
infantr}^,  officered  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
division,  of  which  his  Lordship  is  Colonel,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

Lord  Sheffield,  being  of  the  middling  stature  of 
body,  and  well  formed,  is  capable  of  all  that  exertion 
to  which  he  is  incited  by  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
His  countenanpe  is  animated,  and  at  once  expres- 
sive of  those  social  qualities  which  adorn  Uie  private^ 
and  that  ardour  which  distinguished  his  conduct  ia 
public  life. 
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RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  WINDHAM, 

LATE  SPCBETARY  AT  WAR,    &C.  &C* 

THE  lives  of  our  contemporaries  are  undoubU 
cdly  interesting,  but  those  of  the  statesmen  who 
live  daring  the  sam^  period  with  ourselves,  must  be 
Allowed  to  b^  edifying  in  no  common  degree.  It  is 
to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  prosperity  or  the 
misfortunes  of  our  country  ;  for  the  extension  or 
diminution  of  our  territories  ;  for.  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  odious  imposts — in  short,  for  alt  tha^ 
can  endear,  or  render  life  miserable.  Of  these  men 
y/e  are  proud  when  they  support  the  f?me,  the  dig- 
nity, the  glory  of  our  nation  ;  when  they  repress 
arbitrary  power ;  when  they  vindicate  expiring  li-» 
berty  ;  when  they  die  with,  or  only  live  to  restore 
the  lost  freedom  of  their  native  land.  To  such  we 
give  a  generous  latitude,  and  a  liberal  interpretation, 
in  respect  to  their  conduct ;  they  may  pause  during 
an  awful  crisis ;  they  may  oppose  their  former 
friends ;  thpy  may  even  league  with  their  former 
enemies — and  yet  still  possess  the  esteem  of  their 
countrymen.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  qan  be  deprived 
only  by  the  most  flagrant  inconsistency  ;  for  they 
may  change  their  opinions  without  losing  our  con- 
fidence, provided  they  do  not  p,rqfit  by  the  phange. 
It  is  then,  and  not  until  then,  that  the  pseudo-pa- 
triot incurs  our  suspicions,  and  we  begin  to  consider 
}iis  conduct  at  least  equivocal. 

Mr.Wind|iam  was  born  in,  and  is  descended  from 

ancestors 
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ancestors  who  have  been  long  settled  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk^  iii  which  he  possesses  a  considerable 
patrimony*  His  family  appeq^rs  to  have  sieved  with 
the  Whigs,  and  to  have  given  its  aid  in  forwarding 
one  of  the  darling  schemes  of  that  party — the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  militia.  One  of  his  near 
relatives  accepted  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the 
battalion  of  his  native  district,  and  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  anxious  to  establish  such  a  Sjrstem 
of  discipline  as  should  render  the  corps  respectable. 
In  order  to  achieve  this,  he  actually  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  in  17  59,  and  in  the  prefhce 
has  given  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  fire-arms  used  by  the 
moderns.* 

After 

*  We  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  short  quotation  from  the 
introduction  to  Colonel  Windham's  'Plan  of  Discipline/  com* 
posed  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  pub- 
lished in  17j9  : 

"  The  hatchet  used  by  the  Franks  or  ancient  French,  was  used 
as  a  missile  weapon,  they  throwing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
North  American  Indians  do  their's,  which  they  call  a  tomahawk. 

"  The  Gascons  and  Genoese  were  cxceDent  cross  bow-mea. 
The  Swiss  owed  their  victories  to  their  strength  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  pike,  halberd,  and  espadon,  or  two-handed  sword  ;  and 
the  victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  will  occasion 
the  valour  and  skill  of  the  English  archers  to  be  transmitted  down 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

"  After  the  invention  of  powder,  the  Spaniards  were  the  fint 
who  armed  part  of  their  foot  willi  muskets  and  harquebuses^  an^ 
piixed  them  with  their  pikes.  In  this  tliey  were  soon  imitated 
by  most  other  nations;  though  the  English  had  not  laid  aside 

their 
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After  receiving  the  usual  preliminary  education 
at  a  public  school^  young  Windham  was  sent  ito 

Oxford, 

their  long  bow,  and  generally  taken  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  (^een  Elizabeth. 

"  The  first  rouskets  were  verj  heavy,  and  could  no<  be  fired 
without  a  rest ;  they  had  match-locks,  and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore 
that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution 
at  a  great  distance.  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their 
rests  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  muskets  afiet 
them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great  additional  pay.  They 
were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  occasioned  by  the  unwieldi* 
ness  of  the  pieces,  and  because  they  carried  powder  and  balk  se- 
parate, but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the  matdi  1 
80  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk  as  our's  is  now.  After  war  Js 
a  ligliter  kind  of  match-lock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  car- 
ried their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad  belts  that 
came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung  several  little  cases  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  o(  powder  : 
the  balls  they  carried  loose  in  their  pouch,  and  they  had  also  a 
priming-horn  hanging  by  their  side.  Match-locks  were,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  universally  disused  in  Europe,  and 
the  troops  were  armed  witli  fire-locks,  to  which  much  about  the 
same  time  the  ba)Ponet  being  added,  pikes  also  were  laid  aside  \ 
which  later  change,  whether  it  was  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a  point 
that  still  admits  of  dispute  amongst  the  best  military  writers,  who 
are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it,  though  most  of  them  disap- 
prove of  it. 

"  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  muskets  calivers } 
the  harquebuzewas  a  lighter  piece  that  could  be  fired  without  a 
rest.  The  match-lock  was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of 
tongs  in  a  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the  trigger,  was 
brought  down  with  great  quickness  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan, 
over  which  there  was  a  sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by 
hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  gteat  deal  of  ni(^cty 
and  care  required  to  fit  the  match  properfy  to  the  cock,  ao  -at  tb 
Q  eome 
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Oxford,  and  entered,  we  believe,  of  Brazen  Nos^ 
Qollege,  the  very  name  of  which  has  doubtless  pat 

many 

come  down  exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  asher  troin 
ibe  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the  sparR  that  feU  from  it ; 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  also  lo5t  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and 
returning  it  between  tlie  fingers  of  the  left  hand  every  time  the 
piece  was  fired  j  and  wet  weather  very  often  rendered  the  matches 
useless.  However,  most  writers  allow  that  they  were  very  sure^ 
and  less  apt  to  miss  fire  than  the  firelock. 

*'  The  fireloc):  h  so  called  by  produdng  fire  of  Itself^  from  the 
action  of  flint  and  steel. 

*'  The  most  ancient  invention  of  this  sort  is  the  wheeI-Iock» 
ift'hich  we  find  mentioned  in  Luiare  Collado's  treatise  of  Artillery, 
printed  at  Venice  1 586,  as  then  lately  invented  in  German/.  Tliis 
sort  of  lock  was  u<;cd  till  within  these  hundred  years,  especially 
for  pistols  and  carbines.  It  was  composed  of  a  solid  steel  wheels 
with  an  axis,  to  which  was  fastened  a  chain,  whicli  by  being 
round  it  drew  up  a  very  strong  spring ;  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the 
ftpring  acting,  whirled  tlie  wheel  about  with  great  velocity,  and 
llie  triction  of  the  edge  of  it  (which  was  a  little  notched)  against 
the  stone  produced  the  fire  :  the  cock  was  made  so  as  to  bring  th« 
jtone  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  wheel,  part  of  wliich  was  in  the  pan^ 
and  touched  the  priming;  they  used  any  common  hard  pebble 
for  that  purpose,  which  served  as  well  as  flints 

**  These  locks  were  inconvenient,  took  time  to  wind  up,  (or 
span  as  they  termed  it)  and  f^ometimes  would  not  go  off;  an  in- 
stance of  which  may  be  seen  in  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  London  edit, 
ibl.  1751,  page  35, 

"  When  the  firelock,  such  as  we  now  use,  was  invented,  wa 
cannot  ascertain:  it  is  called,  by  writers  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  a  snaphane,  or  snaphance ;  which  being  the  Dutch 
word  for  a  firelock,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention, 
loid  that  we  took  it  from  them.  But  Ward  in  his  animadveriiont 
of  War,  printed  in  1639,  p.  502,  after  describing  tlie  exercise  of 
ttie  fir^locki  pislol,  and  carbine  (by  which  he  meant  the  wheel* 
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ipany  a  modest  youth  to  the  blush.  He  had  thd 
good  fortune, .  while  there,  to  be  placed  under  th« 
care  of  a  most  excellent  scholar — Winstanley,  now 
Provost  of  Alban  Hall,  and  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  pupil,  he  himself  had  ho  sooner  risen  in  the 
Morld,  and  obtained  some  degree  of  ccMisideration, 
than  he  procured  preferment  for  him  also,  by  means 
of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  present. 
Chancellor,  whose  fortunes  he  is  supposed  to  have 
followed,  and  whose  defection  from  the  ranks  of  op- 
position he  has  in  some  degree  countenanced,  bjf 
means  of  a  similar  conduct. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  W.  released  from  the  tram- 
mels of  colleges  and  tutors,  than  he  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  and  soon  after  visited  the  continent— 
not  in  the  splendid,  gaudy,  and  expensive  style  to 
which  our  nobility  are  usually  accustomed — but 
in  a  manner  better  suited  to  his  fortune,    which 

lock,)  sajrs,  that  as  most  of  our  pieces  go  with  English  locks, 
whicli  dlfTer  from  firelocks,  he  shall  add  the  method  of  handling 
them  ;  and  then  gives  the  exercise  of  the  snaphine  carbine,  by 
vihich  it  appears  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  that 
wui  the  pieces  now  in  use.  The  more  modern  writers  call  it  9 
fasce,  from  the  French  word  fusil,  whence  the  name  of  fusileers 
is  still  continued  to  several  of  our  regiments,  which  were  the  first 
that  were  armed  with  them  on  the  disuse  of  match -locks. 

"  They  used  the  musket  and  rest  in  England  so  late  as  the  be-  - 
ginning  of  tlie  civil  wars,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bariff's  Young  Artillery  Man,  a  book  composed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  militia  of  the  city  of  London,  and  addressed  totheSerjeant- 
Major-Gencral  Philip  Skippon,  and  the  rest  of  the  ufficers  of  thf 
Trained  Bands,  printed  at  London,  16^3." 

1  wai 
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was  but  scanty,  and  his  future  hopes  in  life,  which 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  warrant  any  ridiculous  page- 
antry. 

It  was  not  until  the  epoch  of  the  American  war, 
that  Mr.  Windham  found  means  of  distinguishing 
himself,  and  then  only  by  his  zeal  in  opposition  to 
the  existing  government,  as  some  of  his  late  asso- 
ciates would  affect  to  term  it — but  far  more  pro- 
perly— in  opposition  to  the  unworthy  Ministers  of 
that  period.  His  bosom  glowed  with  no  uncom- 
mon share  of  indignation  against  those  whom  he 
accused  as  the  subvcrters  of  our  rights,  and  the 
spoilers  of  our  wealth — men  battening  on  corruption, 
and  eager  for  despotism  and  military  execution. 
These  sentiments  were  uttered  by  him  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  ;  at  county  meetings,  dinner  parties, 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  country  ;  from  the  tops 
of  carts,  and  of  waggons,  to  the  freeholders,  the 
mob,  &c.  &c. 

The  cause  in  which  he  then  embarked,  has  been 
long  since  consecrated  by  success,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  a  youthful  bosom  will  of  course  be  par- 
doned, nay  praised,  as  evincing  a  heart  exulting  in 
the  darling  theme  of  liberty  !  At  the  period  we  al- 
lude to,  the  Ex-Secretary  was  less  metaphysical  than 
he  has  become  since ;  his  arguments  and  his  lan- 
guage, therefore,  were  better  calculated  to  captivate 
his  audience  ;  in  short,  he  became  a  popular  orator 
— a  Whig — a  Whig,  too,  of  the  most  determined 
kind — one  of  those  capable  of  spending  both  life 
and  fortune  in  the  ^^  glorious  cause'*  in  which  he 

was 
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Vri)$  engaged,  and  of  going  any  lengths  in  support 
of  his  principles. 

We  ought  not  here  to  oniit  the  mention  of  an  in«» 
cident  honourable  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  Mr. 
M^indham. 

The  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  has  been  distin- 
guished by  nautical  enterprizes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  if 
we  have  failed  in  other  matters  of  importance,  it 
must  be  allowed  by  every  candid  observer,  that  we 
have  acted  no  mean  part  in  respect  to  our  maritime 
exertions.  In  1773,  a  new  voyage  of  discovery  was 
projected,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Hon. 
Commodore  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave. 
This  expedition,  by  far  the  most  regular  and  scien- 
tific of  any  of  a  similar  design  and  tendency  under- 
taken before  that  period,  was  first  coticeived  by  the 
Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  King, 
with  that  due  regard  to  science  which  it  ought  ever 
to  be  the  object  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation 
to  cultivate  and  promote.  Thq  principal  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  investigate  whether  it  was 
practicable  to  navigate  to  the  North  Pole,  or  rather 
to  a  latitude  very  near  to  it.  To  this  were  super- 
added certain  secondary  considerations^ — such  as  to 
ascertain  the  accuracy  of  time-keepers  and  pendu- 
Jums — to  make  philosophical  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations—and to  determine  the  practicability  of  a 
North-East  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  that  philo- 
sopher'i  stone  of  modtm  navigators  !  ' 

The  ships  sent  out  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
Racehorse,  commanded  by  the  officer  already  al- 
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ludcd  to ;  and  the  Carcass  bomb,  Captain  Lut- 
widge.  Besides  the  necessary  compliment  of  officers 
and  seamen,  a  number  of  scientific  men,  or,  as  the 
French  term  them,  Savans,  were  employed  ;  and 
they  took  with  them  a  valuable  apparatus  for  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  experiments.  Two  per- 
sons, both  of  whom  have  since  become  eminent, 
embarked,  as  we  have  been  informed,  on  this  occa- 
'  sion.  The  first  was  Lord  Nelson,  whom  we  have 
been  given  to  understand  acted  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  the  second  Mr.  Windham,  who  .was  doubtless 
incited  by  curiosity  alone. 

Unluckily,  however,  for  the  cause  of  eloquence, 
if  not  of  science,  the  future  Minister  at  War  be- 
came so  sea-sick  as  to  be  dangerously  indisposed, 
and  the  Commodore  was  actually  under  the  neces- 
sity, as  we  are  told,  of  setting  him  on  shore  in  Nor- 
way, whence  he  was  obliged  to  find  his  way  back 
to  England  in  the  odoriferous  cabin  of  a  Greenland- 
man. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  j6cular,  we  might  ex- 
claim— ^What  have  not  the  audience  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  lost  by  this  discomfited  project  !  How  many 
practical  tropes  and  figures  have  been  omitted,  that 
might  otherwise  have  adorned  the  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions of  the  future  secretary  and  orator.  Like 
Lutterd,  he  would  have  "  handled  the  oar,"  and 
«'  spliced  the  rope,"  and  "  steered  the  wheel,"  and 
*'  taken  an  observation  ;"  or,  like  Burke,  he  would 
liave  harpooned  a  "  loose  fish,"  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  or  he  would  have  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
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at  the  *'  huge  Leviathan"  of  Bloomsbury-square  ; 
or  literally  pursuing  thfe  monsters  of  the  main  with 
the  spirit  of  a  Kentucky  sailor,  "  he  would  have 
run  down  the  degrees  of  latitude,  undaunted  by  the 
rigours  of  either  pole,  in  search  of  the  grampus  and 
the  whale,  and  pursued  his  monstrous  game  with  a 
zeal  unabated  by  the  scorching  heats  of  the  equa^ 
tor." 

Mr.  Windham  now  aspired  to  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  his  country ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  point  of  education,  talents,  and  research,  he  was 
well  qualified  for  that  situation.  True  to  his  origi- 
nal opinions,  on  his  entrance  into  St.  Stephen's  cha- 
pel, he  sided  in  general  with  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  American  war  ;  but  he  adhered  to  the 
person,  and  followed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  with 
a  marked  predilection,  and  appear  to  have  formed 
so  inseparable  an  union  with  that  great  orator  and 
statesman,  that  it  was  supposed  death  alone  could 
have  dissolved  the  attachment. 

The  practical  talents  of  Mr.  Windham  were  not 
suddenly  called  forth,  nor  have  they  at  any  one  time 
been  employed  during  a  period  of  great  duration. 
He  was  deemed  qualified,  however,  to  superintend 
the  interests  of  England  in  the  sister  kingdom,*  and 

he 

*  When  Mr.  Windham  was  about  to  visit  Ireland,  in  a  depart- 
ment, (that  of  Secretary,)  which  was  supposed  to  have  an  ex  officio 
intimacy  with  the  corruption  of  the  times,  he  went  to  the  Colcssus 
of  English  Liirraturr,  ftnd  lamented  that  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sanctioning  practices  of  which  he  could  not  approve! 
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he  resided  there  during  one  of  those  ephemeral  a^ 
ministrations,  produced  by  the  sudden  ascendancy 
of  one  party  in  England,  and  as  speedily  dissolved 
by  the  alternate  preponderance  of  another. 

Hopes,  however,  were  entertained  by  his  friends, 
that  a  more  permanent  and  conspicuous  situation 
might  be  obtained  for  him  at  home ;  and  it  was  not 
unfair  to  augur,  amidst  the  vibrations  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  many  unexpected  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present 
reign,  that  the  party  which  he  had  so  warmly 
espoused,  was  likely  to  attain  that  superiority  td 
which  it  was  so  justly  entitled,  from  the  acknow- 
ledged  capacity  of  its  leaders. 

At  one  period,  indeed,  a  fair  prospect  of  power 
disclosed  itself  to  the  Opposition  ;  and  in  case  their 
hopes  had  been  realized,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  of  the  present  memoirs  would  have 
enjoyed  some  high  and  honourable  post  in  the  new 
Administration.  But  the  cunning,  in  conjunction 
with  the  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  fairly  outwitted  his  ad- 
versaries, and  they  were  left  to  lament  their  credu- 
lity,* in  having  trusted  to  the  professions  of  a  beard* 
less  statesman. 

The  mode  in  which  that  gentleman  came  into 
power  has  often  been  considered  as  unconstitutional, 


The  memorable  reply  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  this  occaiuofl, 
has  been  often  c{uotcd  since  Mr.  Windham  has  been  supposed  to 
have  changed  his  politics. 

*  This  alludes  to  Mr.  Pitt's  promise  relative  to  a  dissolation  of 
Parliament 

and 
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and  by  no  one  was  it  condemned  with  greater  bit-^ 
terpess  than  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  seized  every 
opportunity  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  Premier, 
and  render  him  odious  to  the  nation. 

During  the  unhappy  illness  with  which  his  Ma- 
jesty was  afflicted,  Mr.  Windham,  as  usual,  sided 
with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  ;  and  as  healways^Jjei!^ 
warmly i  doubtless  expressed  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  regency,  with  a  fervour  that  his  enemies  were 
tempted  to  stigmatize  with  the  appellation  of  in- 
temperance. Here  again  the  minority  failed  in  the 
attainment  of  their  object,  after  their  leader  had 
been  brought  from  Italy,  and  the  nation  had  beheld 
a  most  extraordinary  change  in  the  deportment  of 
the  two  contending  parties :  that  headed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  having  boldly,  and  what  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  it  not  suited  their  intiprestfi — having  cw- 
stitutianally  insisted  on  an  appeal  in  the  new  case  of 
a  Regency  during  the  malady  of  the  reigning  Prince 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  :  while  the  Op- 
position, notwithstanding  their  boasted  regard  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country,  took  up  the 
subject  on  high  prerogative  notions,  and  seemed  to 
have  changed  arguments  before  they  had  changed 
places  with  their  adversaries. 

In  1790,  when  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound,  and 
the  armament  that  soon  after  ensued,  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  the  nation,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham expressed  his  opposition  and  abhorrence  to  the 
{neasures  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  that  occasion.   H^  talk* 
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ed  *  loudly  of  "•  the  insulted  honour  of  the  coun-- 
try,"  *'  the  heavy  expences  we  were  put  to,"  the 
*^  weight  of  taxes  we  were  doomed  to  bear,"  and 
the  **  certain  losses  we  incurred  for  uncertain  pro- 
fits." He  also  ridiculed  "the  humble  minions  of 
ministerial  will,  phalanxed  under  the  haughty  ban- 
ners of  ministerial  influence,"  and  added  satirically, 
*'  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  people  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  Administration  for  their  con* 
duct ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  defended  by  the 
barriers  of  truth,  and  the  ramparts  of  honour ;  their 
acts  dreaded  not  the  light,  and  their  deeds  challeng- 
ed investigation :  then  they  defy  your  curiosity,  if 
you  call  it  curiosity — but  they  shrink  from  the 
touch,  if  you  but  mention  inquiry." 

When  a  temporary  misunderstanding  with  Rus- 
sia took  place  in  1791?  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
once  more  accused  the  Minister  and  his  friends  of 
conceiving  too  lofty  notions  of  the  prerogative,  and 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
House.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Pitt  ''  on  his  ability 
in  seeking  remote  wars:  Nootka  and  Jacotta  were 
at  no  small  distance,  and  Oczakow  was  very  well 
known  to  be  not  at  our  doors."  "  War,"  added 
he,  "  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  lives 
of  thousands  ;  and  no  man  or  member  of  an  assem- 
bly who  decided  on  it  rashly  could  think  himself  free 
from  guilt.    The  general  sense  of  the  country  is 

*  Debate  oF  Monday^  Dec.  13lh,  when  an  inquiry  was  moved 
forby  Mr.  Grey. 

against 
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against  the  war,  and  the  manufacturers  in  many 
places  are  alarmed.  Of  the  city  of  Norwich  I  can 
speak  more  particularly/'  adds  he,  **  and  I  know 
that  they  there  dread  the  utter  ruin  of  their  trade." 
While  *  speaking  on  the  same  subject  some  time 
after,  he  attacked  the  consistenaj  and  corifideiice  of 
th6  Minister ;  he  accused  him  of  having  opposed 
the  majorities  of  that  House  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  and  he  replied  to  the  question  put  by  Mn 
Pitt  of  "  Who  is  his  accuser  ?"  that  he  himself  was 
both  criminal  and  accuser.^* 

On  another  ^  occasion  he  attacked  his  late  col- 
leagues with  a  vein  of  happy  ridicule,  too  keen  not 
to  be  felt,  but,  perhaps,  too  fine  not  to  evaporate 
in  a  parliamentary  report.  After  combating  the  at- 
tempts to  preclude  an  inquiry,  he  is  said  lo  Itave 
spoken  as  follows  : 

"  This  adminislration,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  paint  as 
a  perfect  paragon  of  purity  and  virtue,  will  now  stand  unmasked 
and  exposed  in  their  true  and  natural  colours.  The  gviy  and  em* 
broidered  suit  of  pretence  in  which  they  have  decked  themselves, 
and  under  which  they  liave  strutted  in  magnificent  disguise,  is  torn 
ofT,  and  they  bel.old  them  in  the  tattered  rags  of  their  genuine  de- 
formity. They  stand  like  the  uncased  Frenchman,  (which  the  li- 
C^ntiousre  s  of  our  stage  is  too  apt  to  exhibit  to  ridicule) — in  ruffles 
without  a  shir~in  tinsel  and  lace  on  the  outride — in  dirt  or  dow- 
las within.  They  stand  before  their  confiding  majority,  convicted 
of  shrinking  from  trial;  and  when  a  roan  does  not  dare  to- stand 
trial,  the  world  have  a  right  to  believe  him  guilty  :  and  in  this 
condition  stands  his  Majesty's  Minister*?  in  the  eyes  of  their  majo- 

•  Monday,   Feb  20,   1792.     See  Pari.  Deb. 
+  Tuesday,  March  18,  on  the  motion  **  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Rose  during  the  Westminster  Election." 
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ryty.  Let  roe  add.  Sir,  one  word  more  on  this  serious  subject 
We  have  before  us  two  pregnant  instances  of  the  use  which  h 
tnade  of  these  summary  and  shameful  proceedings^  which  are  in- 
troduced into  practice  for  Ihc  sake  of  our  darling  revenue — that 
revenue  for  which  every  thing  is  to  be  sacrificed — 4he  citizen  to 
be  oppressed  and  ruined-^the  constitution  to  be  violated.  We  see 
that  these  summary  modes  of  conviction  may  be  dexterously  per- 
verted into  instruments  of  favour  or  oi  fear,  as  it  may  be  the  po* 
litical  and  corrupt  motive  of  office,  for  the  moment,  to  gratify  or 
to  intimidate." 

Whatever  difFerence  of  opinion  may  be  entertaii;!-^ 
ed  concerning  the  recent  conduct  of  Mr.  Windham, 
no  degree  of  obhquity  can  attach  to  his  behaviotir 
on  that  occasion,  and  every  good  man  must  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  it.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  in  a  debate  on  the  Lottery-bill  of  1792, 
he  argued  against  lotteries  in  general,  the  disad- 
vantages attendant  on  which  were  sp  gre^t,  t^iat  i^ 
his  opinion  they  could  not  be  compensated  for  by 
any  advantage  whatever  in  point  of  revenue.  He 
remarked  veryjustly,  that  the  money  produced  cpuld 
not  be  called  clear  gain^  because  in  consequence  of 
lotteries  many  individuals  were  rendered  incapable 
of  paying  their  taxes.  By  acquiescing  in  the  plan, 
*'  Gpvernment  avowed  themselves  the  bankers — - 
the  pi^rtn^r^ — of  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  now 
described.*  They  made  war  upon  the  morals  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate 
criminal  might  be  easily  traced,  step  by  step,  from 
the  insurance  office  to  the  Old  Bailey  !  The  mischief* 


*  Mr.  Mainwaring  had  just  stated  the  increase  of  abuses  prac- 
ticed tl)is  year. 

)  had 


bed  extended  to  every  class.  Were  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  it,  they 
would  trace  it  to  the  first  floor,  from  that  to  the 
s^scond — to  the  garret— to  the  pawnbroker's  shop — 
to  the  Old  Bailey — to  the  gallows — to  Bedlam — or 
to  the  workJiouse !" 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Windham 
ably  and  eloquently  combated  the  slave-trade,  and 
attacked  all  those  base  and  interested  motives  that 
would  steel  the  heart  of  man  against  the  commoii 
principles  of  humanity.  He  asserted  *  "  that  in- 
dependent of  the  solid  reasoning,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  ability  which  had  been  exerted  in  favour  'of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  bare  statement 
of  facts  so  enormous  and  atrocious,  as  appeared  by 
the  evidence  ever  to  have  been  inseparable  from  that 
trade,  was  sufficient  to  have  convinced  the  most  ob- 
durate supporters  of  African  slavery,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  so  iniquitous  and  abominable  a  traffic 
for  a  moment  longer,  was  unjust,  inhuman,  and  not 
to  be  defended  on  any  principle  whatever."  He 
maintained  *'  that  the  slave-trade  ought  to  be  aho* 
lished*'  "  When  they  were  told  of  the  justice  due 
tp  the  West  India  planters,  were  they  to  forget  the 
vast  debt  of  justice  due  to  their  slaves  ?  When  they 
vere  offering  up  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  were  they  not  to  recollect  the 
isufFerings  >vhich  they  were  entailing  on  the  Africans 
for  some  year$  to  come,  in  comparison  with  the  8uf« 

^  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  11' 

*  Wednwl^y,  Aril  25,  17  P2. 
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ferings  of  those  who  had  been  tran^x^rted  long* 
since  ?  What  relief  was  it  to  future  sufferers,  that 
so  many  before  them  had  suffered  ?  It  was  like  one, 
who,  bein^  reproved  for  skinning  eels  alive,  said, 
*  they  had  been  always  used  to  it !' 

After  much  pointed  reasonings  he  concluded  by 
observing,  ^*  that  in  a  comparison  between  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  abolition,  he  saw  doubtful 
contingencies,  evils,  or  disadvantages,  on  one  side — 
certain  gross  and  scandalous  injustice,  shame,  and 
disgrace,  on  the  other." 

On  this  great  question  Mr.  Windham  was  in 
earnest;  indeed,  had  some  others  who  only  j&re- 
iended  to  support  it,  evinced  the  same  warmth  of 
conviction,  and  the  same  energy  of  conduct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  odious  traffic  would 
long  since  have  been  annihilated,  and  the  plighted 
faith  of  Parliament  rescued  from  dishonour.  ^ 

A  great  event — no  less  than  that  of  the  French 
Revolution — contributed  not  a  little,  about  this  pe- 
riod, to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  politics  of 
the  nation.  But  no  body  of  men  experienced  a 
greater  shock  thaii  the  Opposition.  They  had  been 
lessened,  indeed,  by  a  few  occasional  desertions; 
but  the  crisis  alluded  to  thinned  their  ranks,  dis- 
pelled their  consequence,  and  spread  terror  and  dis- 
may among  their  adherents. 

So  early  as  1790,  Mr.  Burke  had  declared,  ^^  that 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  and  he  were  sepa- 
rated in  politics  for  ever."  He  even  withdrew  hjs 
name  from  the  Wliig  Club  ;  and  after  exclaiming, 

"  I  quit 
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**  I  quit  the  camp  !  I  quit  the  camp  !'*  passed  over 
to  the  enemy !  This  gentleman  became  the  jm^-* 
cursor  of  many  others,  not  a  few  of  whom,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  were  actuated  by  honourable  motives, 
and  not  attracted  by  the  wealth,  the  spleadour,  the 
titles,  and  the  power,  which  were  now  within  their 
grasp. 

Mr.  Windham  did  not  declare  himself  so  eafly  a^ 
Mr.  Burke  ;  he,  however,  evinced  a  marked  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Grey's  efForts  for  a  reform  in  179^; 
and  made  a  solemn  declaration,  "  that  whenever, 
and  in  whatever  shape,  the  motion  for  a  parliament-* 
ary  reform  was  brought  forward,  he  must  oppose 
it."  He  at  the  same  time  said,  "  he  would  unite 
with  those  who  were  determined  to  set  their  faces 
against  every  endeavour  to  subvert  the  true  princi^ 
pies  of  the  Constitution  ;*'  he,  however,  explained, 
"  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any  improper  allu- 
sion to  the  natives  of  his  honourable  friends." 

On  the  motion  for  an  address  on  his  Majesty's 
speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
J  792,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  observed, 
*^  that  strange  as  it  might  appear,  he  should  vote 
this  night  with  them  whose  measures  he  haduni^ 
formly  aiid  comcientiously  reprobatedy  in  opposition 
to  those  ivhose  political  sentiments  on  almost  every 
other  occasion  were  in  unison  with  his  own.'*  He 
then  added,  "  there  was  a  well-founded  alarm  gone 
abroad,  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  of  Government^  but  from  those  who 
were  sworn  enemies  of  all  government.     The  whole 

was 
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was  a  welUarraiiged  plan  for  overturning  the  Britidi 
Constitution ;  and  with  regard  to  the  combined  ar^ 
inies  that  marched  towards  the  capital  of  France, 
he  believed  their  motives  were  •*  good/*  and  there- 
fore he  wished  them  success,  and  .so  he  should 
*^  had  their  motives  been  ever  so  b^  :  that  which 
they  opposed  ivas  worse  than  any  consequence  that 
could  have  resulted  from  their  success/* 

It  may  be  now  fairly  assumed,  that  Mr.  Windham 
had  chosen  his  side  in  this  grand  contest ;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  spoke  out,  and  by  so  doing 
acted  far  more  honourably  than  many  of  his  neici 
friends.  Accordingly,  in  June  1793,  when  Mr. 
Fox  made  a  motion  respecting  the  war,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  to  present  an  humble  address  to  his 
Majesty,  "  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,'*  Mr. 
W.  remarked,  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  any  rule  by 
which  a  country  was  to  b^  called  upon  at  tlac  begin- 
ning of  a  war,  to  state  definitively  what  are  the 
precise  objects  of  that  war,  or  what  the  precise 
situation  in  which  it  ought  to  desist  from  it  ?  He 
observed  with  great  nicety  of  distinction,  that  thete 
had  been  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  on  our  part, 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  France 
any  particular  form  of  government ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  conceived  it  to  have  been  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  contest,  to  bring  about  the  establislir^ 
fne?it  of  stick  a  Gover^iment  in  that  country  as  we 
might  safely  treat  with  ;  and  we  were  '^  to  prose-^ 
cute  the  war  until  we  could  make  peace  wifk 
safety.'* 
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It  IS  to  be  remarked,  however,  with  regret,  that 
in  proportion  as  t^ie  scene  thickened,  his  enmity 
against  his  ancient  friends  became  greater  ;  we  ac-* 
cordingly  find,  tliat  in  a  debate,  or  rather  a  con- 
versation, about  the  voluntary  subscriptions y*  which 
were  considered  as  unconstitutional  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Opposition,  he  professed  to  dread  **  the 
proferred  services  of  those  late-coming,  and  self- 
called  champions,  who  now  come  forward  in  de-. 
fence  of  that  constitution  which  they  hare  attempt- 
ed to  deliver  over  without  remorse  to  the  savage  knife 
t)f  every  audacious  reformer.^*  He  at  the  same  time 
added,  "that  their  conduct  was  at  least  *  equivocal, 
and  that  their  past  actions  gave  no  weight  to  their 
present  professions." 

When  the  session  of  1794  was  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  the  Opposition,  and  a  respectable,  if  not  a  nu- 
merous, minority,  voted  against  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  It  now  began  to  be  perceived,  that  in 
the  contest  with  France  little  was  to  be  expected, 
and  that  the  golden  hopes  of  conquest  entertained 
both  by  ourselves  and  allies,  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment. The  new  Secretary  at  War,  however, 
saw  things  in  a  different  point  of  view.  He  heard 
with  surprize  and  grief  the  arguments  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 


•  March  28,  1794.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  on  this  and  all 
other  occasions,  the  speeches  are  eilh^  extracted  or  copied  from 
tbc  published  debates. 
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"  What  was  iheir  obvious  tendency  ?  Submission,  huroiliatiofl, 
degradation,  before  an  inveterate  and  insolent  enemy  !  The  war 
it  is  true  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  it  had  been  so  only  compared 
with  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  and  the  force  of  the  confederacy. — ^All 
that  could  be  said  with  truth  was,  that  the  war  hitherto  bad  onljr 
been  a  negative  success, 

«* A  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  a  book   which  be 

would  advise  all  who  heard  him  once  more  to  read,  had  predicted 
the  evils  ihat  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  doctrines  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.  It  was  his  fate  not  to  be  believed 
"at  the  time,  and  afterwards  to  be  found  completely  right.  Thence 
<»me  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  having  favoured  the  French  Re- 
. volution  at  its  commencement,  could  not  so  soon  as  others  detach 
their  affections  from  a  system  that  led  to  massacre  and  ruin.  The 
imaginations  of  the  people  at  large,  as  he  and  those  with  whom 
he  had  naui)  the  happiness  to  act,  contended,  w«re  still  amused  by 
a  numerous  and  active  party,  infected  to  the  bone  with  French 
principles,  and  intent  on  ihe  subversion  of  the  British  constitution. 
Societies  formed  by  this  party,  had  propagated  doctrines  the  most 
hostile  to  the  ir.tercsts  of  this  country.  But  it  was  said  the  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  had  been  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury ; 
and  gentlemen  talked  of  their  innocence  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 
OHe  wished  them  joy  of  the  innocence  of  an  acquitted  felon  / 

"  He  maintained  that  our  interference  in  the  internal  aflairsof 
France  was  wise  and  just.  The  advantages  of  war  or  peace,  were 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  territory  or  the  trade  we  might  gain  or 
lose.  No  nation  could  say,  'Let  us  be  disgraced  provided  we  grow 
rich.'  Pcaie  was  not  more  likely  to  be  obtained  for  our  asking 
for  it.  If  it  were,  what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  country  ? 
A  situation  so  awful  that  he  durst  hardly  contemplate  it.  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  must  then  be  opened ;  the 
French  would  pour  in  their  eunssaries ;  and  all  the  English  in- 
fected w  ith  French  principles  whom  we  had  now  the  means  of 
excluding,  would  return  to  disseminate  their  abominab!e  tenets 
among  our  people..  A  Jacobinical  club  would  be  erected  at  avery 
one's  door,  and  a  convention  might  even  be  established  in  the 
neig|)bourhood  of  that  House.     In  this  situation  of  dao^^r  tlien, 
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>si)all  we  send  a  submissive  comiu^ssion  to  them  r  If  ihe  aggression 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Nootka  Sound,  a  place  scarce  marked  in  ouir 
maps,  called  foilh  tlie  ijireatening  vengeance  ol'tliis  country  ;  if 
i)ur  own  territories  are  not  diMnembered,  our  resources  almost  uii- 
louohed,  and  those  of  our  unprincipled  enemy  absolutely  exhaust-, 
cd  ;  should  ue  give  up  a  war  in  comparison  of  which  all  former 
■wars  were  as  children's  play,  while  all  peace  must  be  our  ruin  ? 
The  moment  peace  was  concluded  they  would  go  among  our 
poor — among  our  labourers — among  our  manufacturers,  and  teach 
them  the  doctrine  ot  liberty  and  cqualily.  They  would  point  out 
the  gilded  |>alaces  of  the  rit^h,  and  tell  them  that  these  ought  to  be 
plundered  and  demolished  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

"  Such  a  peace  would  be  worse  than  any  probable  effect  of  war. 
But  of  the  future  events  'of  war,  we  had  no  reason  to  despond. 
Exertions  greater  than  lh«  country  coulj  make  at  any  former 
period,  were  now  so  lightly  borne,  as  hardly  to  be  fell.  Who 
could  say  he  had  felt  them  ?  had  the  poor  felt  them  except  in  a 
few  particular  and  local  instances  ?  What  member  of  that  house 
had  deprived  himself  of  any  ol  his  wonted  gratilications  ? 

"  Tiie  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting,  it  had  been  said, 
would  animate  the  French  and  render  them  invincible.  Where 
had  this  invincible  courage  appeared  ?  In  what  instan<^e — in  what 
quarter  had  the  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen  been  inferior 
to  their's  ?  Sorry  he  should  be,  if  we  could  not  do,  for  the  best  of 
all  causes,  what  the  French  could  do  in  support  of  every  thing  the 
most  tiagilious.  The  French  emigrants  in  our  service  had,  in 
every  instance,  displayed  a  valour  and  perseverance  n';t  surely  to 
be  exceeded  by  their  infatuated  countrymen,  against  whom  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 

"  He  dwelt  on  the  unimpaired  resources  of  tliis  country,  com- 
pared with  the  unnatural  and  unsound  resources  of  France ;  whence 
he  inferred,  that  whatever  present  appearances  might  indicate, 
we  must  be  ultimately  successful  in  what  the  speech  from  the 
throne  had  so  truly  denominated  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 

"  It  was  not  the  character  of  Englishmen,"  he  added,  "  to  de- 
spond ;  they  had  met  France  single-handed  in  her  proudest  day  ; 
what  then  can  hinder  us,  unimpaired,  and  assisted  by  the  greatest 
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pnrt  of  Eur<»pe,  to  go  on  with  the  war  against  a  natlofi  whose  cM* 
pital  is  with  accelerating  velocity  wasting  away,  and  its  debt  iiH 
creasing  to  a  height  which  it  is  impossible  it  tan  bear?  With  such 
^pandemonium  is  it  possible  for  us^  for  a  moment,  to  think  of  treat- 
ing? Tlicy  vicrt  hkcding  to  dtaih — vse  xcere  stttrcely  scriUcked/* 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  Mr.  W.  at  this 
Jjieriod  was  very  unpbpular,  and  that  the  hatred 
evinced  to  him  now  led  many  into  extremes.  He  wad 
not  only  accused  of  having  deserted  a  barren  oppo- 
sition for  the  sake  of  the  productive  emolnments  of 
office,  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  considered  by 
some  as  utterly  devoid  of  any  principle.  The  manly 
manner  in  which  be  expressed,  or  at  least  hinted,  his 
generous  sympathy  towards  the  House  of  Bourbon^ 
and  the  zeal  which  both  Mr.  Burke  and  himself  had 
evinced  to  affix  a  determinate  principle  to  the  war, 
by  a  bold  and  unequivocal  declaration  on  this  subject, 
was  supposed  to  give  umbrage  even  to  his  new  asso- 
ciates in  the  ministry,  who  preferred  an  undefined 
system  ofhostility,  and  lavished  both  blood  and  trea- 
sure without  any  fixed  object  on  which  the  public 
mind  could  rest.  Nor  were  the  opponents  of  the 
6'ccrctary  at  War  content  with  the  openings  which 
lie  s(niietimes  afforded  tliem  amidst  the  sallies  of  in<« 
dignation,  or  the  surmises  which  they  deduced  from 
tlio  warmth  of  his  temper  and  the  violence  of  his 
zeal :  they  went  still  farther,  and  attached  sayings 
and  maxims  to  his  name  which  he  never  uttered,  and 
which,  had  they  been  suffered  to  remain  uncontra-* 
dieted,  might  have  blackened  iiis  character  with  the 
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\Vorid  in  general,  and  hurt  him  greatly  in  the  opl*^ 
hion  of  his  conftituents. 

We  accordingly  find  that,  in  the  debate  for  thd 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  (a  measure  to  which 
he  was  of  course  friendly,)  Mr.  Windham  found^  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  his  character  from  a  falsehood 
every  where  circulated,  purporting  that  he  had  ex- 
chiimed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^*  Perish  bur 
commerce  !"  On  this  Mr.  Hardinge  rose  in  his 
place,  and  fathered  the  expression.  He  observed 
that,  in  juftice  both  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  himself,  he  was  anxious  to  declare,  that 
the  sentiment  alluded  to,  relating  to  the  commerce 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  had  come  from  him^ 
and  not  from  Mr.  Windham  ;  nor  was  he  ashamed 
now  to  repeat,  that  if  the  unfortunate  difficulty 
should  ever  arrive  when  he  must  sacrifice  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  he  would  again  say,  '  Perish  com^ 
merce — live  the  constitution  T' 

About  this  time  occurred  the  equally  faitious  and 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Quiberon,  and  while  it 
tended  to  damp  the  exertions  of  ministry,  was  sup- 
posed by  some  to  reflect  but  little  lustre  on  the  dis- 
cernment of  those  who  planned  and  countenanced 
the  attempt.  It  was  said  that  the  emigrants  had  al- 
ways been  kept  in  the  back  ground^  while  there  was 
a  possibility  of  their  .acting  with  energy  and  effect  ; 
that  they  were  now  brought  forward  merely  by  way  - 
bf  making  what,  in  the  military  phrase,  is  termed  a 
diversion,  that  De  Puisaye,  who  headed  them,  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  military  affairs ;  and,  in 
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addition  to  this^  was  not  to  he  trusted^  having  be- 
fore acted  a  double  party  and  carried  arms  on  both 
sides  of  the  questtoji  during  the  revolutionary  dis- 
putes in  bis  native  country.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  chief  was  equivocal,  and  that  lie 
was  preferred  to  better,  abler,  and  more  gallant 
men,  such  as  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Sombrueil ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  never  urged  that  this 
preference  amounted  to  any  thing  more  than  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  will  readily  allow  that 
he  must  have  felt  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  slaugh- 
tered nobility  with  a  poignancy  inferior  to  no  man 
in  the  kingdom. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  Mr.  W.  on  this 
occasion  once  more  aflforded  an  opening  to  the  as- 
perity of  his  enemies  ;  for  when  the  House  sat  in  a 
committee  on  the  army  extraordinaries,*  after  ex- 
plaining that  the  emigrant  corps  had  been  raised 
during  the  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the 
armies  on  the  Continent,  and  that  theiefore  regular 
returns  were  not  to  be  expected  ;  he  unfortunately 
added,  *^  that  the  deficiency  of  men  in  proportion 
to  th6  officers  arose  from  this,  that  being  formed 
during  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  no  provision  was 
made  for  filling  up  those  who  were  killed  offT* 

The  same  idea  might  surely  have  been  expressed 
in  a  less  objectionable  manner ;  but  in  its  present 
garb  it  appeared  too  gross  even  for  those  bred  up  to 

*  Dec.  2,  174^5. 
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war  and  fleshed  in  manslaughter.  General  Tarle- 
ton  seized  this  opportunity  to  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  whole  transaction.  He  also  objected 
to  the  late  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France  as  ill- 
timed  t 

"  While  France  was  distf acted  by  insurrections  in  various  part« 
of  the  republic,  and  Toulon  in  the  hands  of  this  country,  the  ex- 
pedition alone  could  have  been  plausible.  The  troops  employed 
were  prisoners  ef  war  taken  out  of  con^nement,  and  little  affected 
to  the  cause.  The  sacrifice  of  such  men  might  perhaps  by  some 
be  thought  even  meritorious.  The  officers  were  men  of  honour  ; 
but  the  commander,  Mr.  Puisaye,  was  a  person  neither  of  expe- 
rience in  war,  nor  of  a  military  character.  The  event  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  equally  calamitous  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  ^tal 
to  the  reputation  of  this  country  ;  but  in  justice  to  tlie  individuals 
who  had  thus  perished  from  the  reliance  on  the  British  nation,  he 
could  not  mention  without  respect  and  compassion  the  dignified 
resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Dol,  and  the  premature  &te  of  the 
gallant  Sombreuil  and  his  brave  companions.  But  why  talk  of 
pity  to  men  callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity ;  to  men  who, 
with  all  the  coolness  of  philosophy,  could  talk  of  the  emigrants 
kiiled  of;  who  seemed  to  delight  in  blood,  and  glory  in  devasta- 
tion.'** 

When  the  Opposition  found  themselves  baffled 
and  frustrated  upon  all  occasions  by  large  majori- 
ties, they  determined  for  a  while  to  avert  their  at- 
tacks from  the  war  itself,  but  to  fasten  on  the 
means  by  which  the  Ministry  were  supposed  to  be 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Windham, 
that  notwithstanding  the  above  philippic,  this  very  General  was 
sent  soon  afterwards  to  Portugal  in  a  military  capacity  !  It  at  least 
serves  to  prove,  that  if  Mr.  Windham  be  at  times  raarm,  he  is  not 
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able  to  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Harrison  having  ihoVed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  13,  1797/ 
*^  That  the  extent  of  supplies  voted  to  Goverriijent 
!iince  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  hav- 
ing caused  so  heavy  an  increase  of  taxes,  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  inquire  whether  some  relief 
to  the  burthens  of  the  people,  or  provision  for  fur- 
ther expence,  may  not  be  obtained  by  the  reductioQ 
of  useless  places,  sinecure  offices,  exorbitant  fees, 
and  other  modes  of  retrenchment  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  monies.'*  Mr.  Windham  spoke 
against  the  motion,  which  had  also  been  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Rose,  both  of  whom  possessed 
sinecures  ! 

He  considered  it  as  "  calculated  only  to  attract  the  notice  of 
certain  descriptions  of  persons  out  of  doors,  by  raising  an  idle 
and  empty  clamour  against  sinecure  places.  Gentlemen  ought  to 
recollect Vhere  they  were;  that  they  were  sitting  as  statesmen  in 
Parliament,  and  not  haranguers  at  a  public-house.  Let  them  learo 
to  suit  their  opinions  to  their  situation,  and  not  cut  off  all  rewards. 
It  had  been  said  that  since  Mr.  Buike's  retrenching  regulation,  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  patronage  had  been  growing  up.  Well,  what 
then  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  a  better 
regulation  of  business  by  the  increase  of  expence  than  could  be 
balanced  by  the  diminution  ^ 

"  Then  came  in  its  turn  before  the  House  the  subject  of  the  ca- 
lamity of  this  country.  He  agreed  with  gentlemen  that  this  coun- 
try was  in  a  state  of  calamity,  though  he  differed  from  them  about 
the  cause,  and  as  much  about  the  remedy.  The  calamity  was  felt ; 
it  was  felt  by  all  Europe  ;  it  was  a  calamity  which  the  pemicioui 
doctrines  prevalent  in  France  had  occasioned  kU  over  Europe,  and 
which  it  became  all  Europe  to  repel^  but  to  which  the  speeches 
of  some  gentlemen  who  favoured  this  and  the  like  motions  too 
siuch  contributed ;  the  effects  of  which  were|  the  enormous  ao- 
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quisilions  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  our  enemies,  to  be  conquer- 
ed by  manful  exertions,  and  not  by  the  mean  and  miserable  savings 
of  the  ends  of  candles,  and  the  parings  of  bits  of  cheese  * 

"  If  there  was  any  waste  in  any  public  department,  the  House 
should  meet  it  fairly  ;  but  they  should  not  practice  so  mean  and 
shabby  a  delusion  on  the  public,  as  to  hold  up  the  savings  of  a  few 
sinecure  places  ,as  a  resource  to  lessen  the  public  burthens ;  for  he 
verily  believed  that  the  fee-simple  of  all  such  savings  would  not 
amount  to  a  farthing  a-head  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

"  If  Ministers  had  conducted  the  war  improperly,  let  the  House 
say  so,  and  impeach  them  at  once ;  but  this  is  not  the  way.  By 
attacking  the  property  of  a  placeman,  you  attack  all  species  of 
property.  Let  men  of  property  be  cautious  how  they  aci  in  aid* 
ing  such  opinions,  for  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  cla- 
mour against  public  ofHces  and  the  confiscation  of  private  pro« 
perty." 

Few,  it  is  apprehended,  are  willing  to  go  so  far 
in  behalf  of  sinecure  places/  and  Mr.  W.*s  best 
friends  will  perhaps  differ  with  him  on  this  question. 
Indeed  the  Opposition  papers  took  care  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  it»  as  well  as  upon  another  expression 
that  occurred  soon  after,t  when  he  asserted,  "  that 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  was  wfshed  for  by  the 
enlightened  majority  of  the  French  nation,  whose 
opinion  was  smothered  by  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  the  debates  of  whose  councils  could  assume  no 
tone  o{  freedom  but  under  the  protection  of  Field 
Marshal  Suwarrow/* 

*  From  the  report  of  the,  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
some  time  after  presented  to  the  House,  it  appeared  that  one  Clerk 
in  Mr.  Windham's  office  from  these  candle-ends  and  cheese-pat* 
jngs,  had  an  income  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-y ear, 
t  June  7,  1799, 
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at  the  same  time  with  all  imaginable  good-natui^^ 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  not  a  beggar 
was  to  be  seen  in  ^  the  whole  range  of  the  metro- 
polis« 

But  to  sweep  away  the  whole  mendicant  tribe 
from  the  streets  of  Munich  would  have  been  doing 
nothing  efFcctual,  had  not  houses  of  industry  been 
opened,  work  and  employment  found,  and  whole- 
some and  plentiful  viands  provided  for  them  ;  in 
short,  by  the  establishment  of  most  excellent  prac- 
tical regulations,  the  author  of  this  admirable  scheme 
so  far  overcame  prejudice,  habit,  and  attachment^ " 
that  these  heretofore  miserable  objects  began  to  che- 
rish the  idea  of  independence,  to  imbibe  the  notion 
of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of 
a  competent  portion  of  labour,  to  prefer  industry  to 
idleness,  and  decency  to  filth,  rags,  and  the  squa-» 
lidness  dependent  on  beggary. 

In  order  to  attain  these  valuable  objects,  he  in- 
troduced new  manufiicturcs  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  entertained  hopes  of  real- 
izing the  seemingly-romantic,  but  not  impracticable 
scheme,  of  enabling  the  poor  of  Bavaria  to  live  com* 
fortably,  by  manufacturing  clothing  for  the  poor  of 
Italy.* 

The  wide-wasting  war  produced  by  the  French 
revolution,  together  with  some  other  circumstancesi 


"^  Previously  to  his  return  to  tb.is  country.  Count  Rumford  had 
also  the  satlslificlion  of  sending  oiV  over  the  Alps,  by  the  Tyrol, 
MX  hundred  articles  of  clothing,  of  different  kinds,  for  the  poor  of 
Vienna, 
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at  length  intervened/  and  if  these  did  not  wholly 
put  a  stop  to,  they  at  least  cramped  the  exertions  of 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  Unfortunately  for 
Germany,  the  Imperial  Family  was  but  too  closely 
connected,  both  by  marriage  and  alliance,  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  then  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France.  This  circumstance  alone  has  deluged  the 
Empire  with  blood,  and  it  was  impossible,  amidst 
the  incursions  and  conflicts  of  hostile  and  victo- 
rious armies,,  that  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine should  have  escaped  the  miseries  of  a  general 
warfare. 

•  Among  the  other  advantages  reaped  by  Bavaria 
in  consequence  of  the  Count's  residence  there,  that 
of  the  cultivation,  and,  what  may  seem  still  more 
strange,  the  actual  use  of  potatoes  as  an  edible,  will  ' 
not  appear  a  little  extraordinary.  It  is  a  fact,  no 
less  surprizing  than  true,  that  this  most  excellent 
farinaceous  vegetable  has  been  in  common  use  but 
a  few  years  in  Noith  Britain  ;  that  in  France  it  has 
been  long  known,  but  formally  proscribed  inconse- 
quence of  its  afiinity  to  a  very  suspicious  family  of 
plants,  that  of  the  solanum  :  the  revolution,  how- 
ever, has  brought  it  into  favour,  and  nothing  less 
than  such  an  event,  perhaps,  could  have  dispelled 
the  prejudices  conceived  against  it.  In  Bavaria 
those  prejudices  appear  to  have  been  stronger  and 
more  inveterate,  for  the  people,  although  strug- 
gling with,  and  environed  by,  misery,,  seemed  to 
prefer  want  itself  to  a  food  of  this  equivocal  de- 
scription :  to  the  credit  of  Count  Rumford,  how- 
1801-2.  Z  wex. 
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He  also  published^  in  the  Philisopbical  Trad^ac*^ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  1799,  (P^rt  ii,  p.  179,) 
^^  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Weight  ascribed  to 
Heat/'  which  was  read  May  2,  of  the  same  year. 
The  experinients  to  ascertain  this  question  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  Munich  during  the  -  winter  of 
1787,  by  means  of  Florence  flasks  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  hermetically  sealed^  and  an  ex- 
quisitely correct  balance,  appertaining  to  his  most 
Serene  Highness  the  Elector  Palatine^  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. 

"  The  various  experiments"  says  he,  "  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  question  so  long  agitated, 
relative  to  the  weight  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  gained  or 
lost  by  bodies  upon  their  being  heated,  are  of  a  nature  so  very  de- 
licate, and  are  liable  to  so  many  errors,  not  only  on  account  of 


en  confirment  le  fbndement.  II  y  dit  que  la  soie  crue,  le  colon  ct 
les  filaments  d'autres  veg^taux  engendrent  dans  Peau  de  source^ 
apr£s  avoir  ete  expos^e  au  soleil  pendant  quelques  jours,  une  ver- 
dure, ct  qu'alors  il  en  obtenoit  de  I'air  vital ;  que  cette  verdure 
provenoit  d^In  amas  d'animalcules  tr^s-manifestement  vivans ; 
que  I'air  obtenu  de  cette  eau,  avant  que  la  verdure  eut'paru,  ^toit 
de  Pair  m^phitique ;  que  cc  qui  rend  Peau  capable  de  foumir  de 
Pair  vital  y  provient  aussi  spontan^ment,  c'est-adire,  sans  y  met- 
ire  aucune  substance,  quoique  le  production  de  cet  air  soit  alon 
plus  tardive  et  copieuse ;  que  Peau  dans  laquelle  on  expose  au  so- 
leil 'les  feuilles  de  veg^taux,  fournit  d'abord  beaucoup  d'air  vita]« 
qu'elle  perd  bientot  cntierement  cette  faculty  pour  la  r^prendrc  de 
nouvcau  au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  et  cela  avec  plus  de  fb^e. 

*'  Voila  &-peu-pr^s  &  quoi  se  r^duisent  les  experiences  de  M. 
Thompson,  &c.  M.  Thompson  s'est  montre  datu  toutcs  ses  experi" 
imcesun  obstrcateur  trh-attentifi  mais,  si  j'ai  bien  compris  les  con- 
sequences qu'il  en  tire,  je  ne  suis  pas  tout-a-&it  d'aocord  avec  lot 
sur  ce  pointy  &c.— //^^/lAoitft  sur  les  Figitaux^  torn.  ii.  p.  362-5. 

tha 
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the  instrumenls  made  use  of,  but  also  of  those  much  more  difficult 
to  appreciate,  arising  from  the  vertical  currents^of  the' atmosphere^ 
caused  by  tfie  hot  or  the  cold  body  which  is  placed  in  the  balance^ 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  opinions  have  been  so  much  di* 
vided  relative^u  a  fact  so  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

It  13  a  considerable  time  since  I  first  began  to  meditate  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  made  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  its  in« 
vestigation  :  and  in  these  experiments  I  have  taken  all  those  pre* 
cautions  to  avoid  errors,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  various  sources 
of  them,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  determine  a  feet  which  I  con- 
ceived to  be  of  importance  to  be  known,  could  inspire  ;  but, 
though  all  my  researches  tended  to  convince  me  more  aiA  more, 
that  a  body  acquires  no  additional  weight  upon  being  heated,  or  rather,  - 
that  heat  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  weight  of  bodies,  I  have 
been  so  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  inquiry, -that  I  was  for  a  long 
time  afraid  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject.^ 

After  detailing  the  various  e^^periments,  which  are 
evidently  the  effect  of  much  labour  and  considerable 
ingenuity,  the  Count  concludes  as  follows : 

'^  The  capacity  of  water  to  receive  and  retain  heat,  or  what  has 
been  called  its  specific  quantity  of  latent  heat,  has  been  found  to 
be  to  that  of  gold  as  1000  to  50,  or  as  20  «u  I  ;  consequently  the 
heat  which  any  given  quantity  of  water  loses  upon  being  frozen,—- 
were  it  to  be  communicated  to  an  equal  weight  oif'gold,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  freezing,  the  gold  instead  of  being  heat^  1 62  degrees 
v^ould  be  heated  1 40  X  20  =  2800  degrees,  or  would  be  raised 
to  a  bright  red  heat, 

"  It  appears  therefore  to  be  clearly  proved  by  my  experiments, 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  42 14  grains  (or  about 
9|  oz.)  of  gold  would  require  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water  to  be  red  hot,  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  a  balance 
capable  of  indicating  so  small  a  variation  of  weight  as  that  of 
one-miUionth  part  of  the  body  in  question ;  and  if  the  weight  of  gold 
is  neither  augmented  nor  lessened  by  one^miUionth  part,  apon  b^ing 
heated  from  the  point  of  freezing  xvater  to  that  of  a  bri^fht  r^  fteati 

Zz  \  I  think 
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I  think  we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  aU  Mimpts  to  di^eoar 
uny  effect  of  heat  upon  the  apparent  weights  ^  bodie$  mli  hefruUkn/^ 

In  1792,  Count  R's  "  Experiments  on  Heat** 
were  published  in  Part  L  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. From  these,  which  were  very  nice  and  cu- 
rious in  their  nature,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
*^  that  though  the  particles  of  air  individually,  or 
each  for  itself,  are  capable  of  receiving  and  traiisporU^ 
ing  heat,  yet  air  in  a  quiescent  state,  or  as  a  fluid 
whose  parts  are  at  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  if 
not  capable  of  conducting  it  or  giving  it  a  passage; 
in  short,  that  heat  is  incapable  of  passing  through  a 
mass  of  air y  penetrating  from  one  particle  of.it  to 
another ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  its 
non-conducting  power  is  principally  to  be  attributed. 

*'  It  is  also  owing  to  this  circumstance,"  continues  he,  *'  thatiti 
non-conducting  power,  or  its  apparent  warmth  when  empkijed 
as  a  covering  i'or  confining  heat,  is  so  remarkably  increased  upon 
being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  any  very  fine,  light,  solid 
stance. 

''  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  the  account,  and  that  is>  (he  attraction  which  subsists  betweeo 
air  and  the  bodies  above-mentioned,  and  other  like  substances, 
constituting  natural  and  artificial  cloathing.  For,  though  the  in* 
capacity  of  air  to  ^ive  a  passage  to  heat  in  the  manner  solid  bodies 
and  non-elastic  fluids  permit  it  to  pass  through  tbem,  may  enable 
us  to  account  for  its  warmth  under  certain  circumstances,  yet  the 
bare  admission  of  this  principle  does  not  seem  to  be  suflficient  to 
account  for  the  very  extraordinary  degrees  of  warmth  which  we  ' 
find  in  furs  and  in  feathers,  and  in  various  other  kinds  of  naturd 
and  artificial  cloathing ;  nor  even  that  which  we  find  in  snow ; 
for  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of  air  to  be  at  liberty  to  carry  of 
the  heat  which  these  bodies  are  meant  to  confine,  without  any 
V^tbci  obstruction  or  binderance  than  tliat  arisbg  irofo  this  vis  iii^« 
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tia,  or  the  force  necessary  to  put  them  in  motion,  it  setms  pro- 
bable that  the  succession  of  fresh  particles  of  cold  air,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  heat,  would  be  much  more  rapid  than  we  find 
it  to  be  in  ^t. 

"  That  an  attraction,  and  a  very  strong  ot^e,  actually  subsists 
between  the  particles  of  air  and  the  fine  hair  or  furs  of  beasts,  the 
feathers  of  birds,  wool,  &c.  appears  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
these  substances  retain  the  air  which  adheres  to  them,  even  when 
immersed  in  water,  and  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  tlial  this  attraction  is  essential  to  the  warmth  of  these  bodies, 
I  think  is  very  easy  to  be  demonstrated. 

'*  In  furs,  for  instance,  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of 
air,  and  the  fine  hairs  in  which  it  is  concealed,  'being  greater  thaa 
the  increased  elasticity  or  repulsion  of  those  particles  with  regard 
taeach  other,  arising  from  the  heat  communicated  to  them  by  the 
animal  body,  the  air  in  the  fur,  though  heated,  is  not  easily  di^* 
placed,  and  this  coat  of  confined  air  is  the  real  barrier  which  de- 
fends the  animal  body  from  the  external  cold.  This  air  cannot 
carry  off  the  heat  of  the  animal,  because  it  is  itself  confined,  by  its 
attraction  to  the  hair  or  fur,  and  it  transmits  it  with  great  difficulty 
if  it  transmits  it  at  all. 

''  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  furs  which  are  the  finest,  longest, 
knd  thickest,  are  likewise  the  warmest ;  and  how  the  furs  of  the 
beaver,  of  the  otter,  and  of  the  other  like  quadrupeds  which  live 
much  in  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water- fowls  are  able  to  confine 
the  heat  of  those  animals  in  winter,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
coldness  and  great  conducting  power  of  the  water  in  which  they 
swim.  The  attraction  between  these  substances,  and  the  air  which 
occupies  their  interstices,  is  so  great,  that  this  air  is  not  dislodged 
even  by  the  contact  of  water,  but  remaining  in  its  place,  it  defends 
the  body  of  the  animal  at  the  same  time  from  being  wet,  and  from 
being  robbed  of  its  heat  by  the  surrounding  cold  fiuid ;  and  it  Is 
possible  that  the  pressure  of  this  fluid  upon  the  covering  of  air 
confined  in  the  interstices  of  the  fur,  or  feathers,  may  at  the  same 
time  increase  its  warmth  or  non-conducting  power,  }n  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  animal  may  not  in  fact  lose  more  heat  when  in  water 
than  when  in  air :  for  we  have  seen  by  the  foregoing  experiments, 

Z  4  that 
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that  under  certain  circumstances  the  warmth  of  a  covering  is  in* 
creased  by  bringing  its  component  parts  nearer  together,  or  by  in* 
creasing  its  density  even  at  the  expence  of  its  tliickness. 

"  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  and  other  like  quadrupedx,  in- 
habitants of  cold  countries,  which  do  not  often  take  the  water, 
have  their  fur  much  thicker  upon  their  backs  than  their  bellies. 
The  heated  air  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  liairs  of  the  animal 
tending  naturally  to  rise  upwards,  in  consequence  of  its  increased 
elasticity,  would  escape  with  much  greater  case  from  the  backs  of 
quadrupeds  than  from  their  bellies,  had  not  Providence  wisdj 
guarded  against  this  evil  by  encreasing  the  obstruction  in  those 
parts,  which  entangle  it  and  confine  it  to  tlie  body  of  the  animal. 
And  this  I  think  amounts  almost  to  a  proof  of  the  principles 
assumed  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  heat  is  carried  off  by  air, 
and  the  causes  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  air,  or  its  appa* 
rent  warmth,  when  being  combined  with  other  bodies,  it  acts  as  a 
covering  for  confining  heat. 

*'  The  snows  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  winter  in 
high  latitudes,  are  doubtless  designed  by  an  all-provident  Creator 
as  a  garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  polar 
regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

"  Ihese  winds,  notwithstanding  the  vast  tracts  of  continent  over 
which  they  blow,  retain  their  sharpness  as  long  as  the 'ground  they 
pass  over  is  covered  with  snow ;  and  it  is  not  till  meeting  with 
the  ocean,  they  acquire  from  a  contact  with  its  waters,  the  heat 
which  the  snows  prevent  their  acquiring  from  the  earth,  that  the 
edge  of  llieir  coldness  is  taken  oft',  and  they  gradually  die  away 
and  are  lost. 

"  The  winds  are  always  found  to  be  much  colder  when  the 
ground  is  covereii  with  snow  than  when  it  is  bare,  and  this  ex* 
traordinary  coldness  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  communicated  to 
the  air  by  the  snow ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  these 
winds  are  in  general  much  colder  than  the  snow  itself, 

**  They  retain  their  coldness,  because  the  snow  prevents  them 
from  being  warmed  at  the  expence  of  tlie  earth ;  and  this  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  use  of  the  snows  in  preserving  the  heat  of  the 
card),  during  tlic  winter  in  cold  latitudes," 

The 
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The  Count  next  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  great 
mildness  of  our  climate  is  entirely  owing  to  our  sepat- 
ration  from  the  neighbouring  continent  by  so  large  a 
tract  of  sea.  He  considers  the  ocean  as  the  "  great 
reservoir  and  equalizer  of  heat,"  and  remarks  that 
its  benign  influence  in  preserving  a  proper  tempe- 
rature in  the  atmosphere,  operates  in  all  seasons  and 
in  all  climates* 

"  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence/'  says  he,  "  have 
often  been  called  in  question  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  upon  the  surface  of  eur  globe,  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ocean,  having  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  litlle  regard 
that  has  been  paid  to  roan  in  this  distribution.  But  the  more  light 
we  acquire  relative  to  the  real  constitution  of  things/'  adds  he,  - 
"  and  the  various  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  visible  creation,  - 
the  less  we  shall  be  disposed  to  indulge  ourselves  in  such  frivolous 
criticisms." 

But  England,  as  well  as  Bavaria,  is  greatly  in- 
debted in  another  point  of  view  to  the  economical 
improvement  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  and  as  these  are  intimately  connected  with  his 
history,  we  shall  notice  them  here.  It  is  to  his 
hints  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  numerous  soup 
societies  so  prevalent  in  this  kingdom ;  and  which, 
with  an  unusual  spread,  have  extended  from  Corn- 
wall to  John-a-Groat's  house,*  and  multiplied  to 
5uch  a  degree  in  ^nd  around  the  metropolis,  as  to 
become  eminently  beneficiaK  Establishments  of 
this  kind  are  admirably  calculated   to  relieve  the 

•  At  Elgin,  Inverness,  and  all  the  town?  in  the  north  of  S<  ot- 
)and>  soup  societies  have  been  instituted 

wants 
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wants  of  such,  as  subsisting  merdy  from  dajr  to 
day  by  their  own  manual  exertions,  do  not  find  the 
price  of  labour  keeping  pace  with  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  feel  the  pressure  of  want  without  expe- 
riencing such  a  quantum  of  calamityt  as  would  en- 
title him  to  an  asylum  in  the  poor-house.  Let  it 
also  be  recollected,  that  this  ought  scarcely  to  be 
designated  by  the  degrading  name  of  a  charity  i  i^ 
cannot,  indeed,  be  strictly  termed  eleemosynary^  as 
the  parties  participating  in  it  pay  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  value  received. 

In  another  point  of  view^  this  scheme  must  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  no  small  degree  of  merit  in  the 
estimation  of  our  late  Ministers,  as  it  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  it  that  the  people  in  the  course  of  the  present 
war  have  experienced  more  privations,  atid  exhibited 
less  discoiltcnt,  than  during  any  other  period  of  our 
history,  equally  calamitous  and  unfortunate.  Had 
Count  Rumford  effected  nothing  ehebut  this  alone, 
he  would  be  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks,  and  even 
to  the  remuneration,  of  a  grateful  country. 

We  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  his  last  publi- 
cation, intitled,  "  Essays,  Experimental,  Political, 
Economical,  and  Philosophical,'*  which,  as  we  per- 
ceive from  the  title-page,  is  dedicated,  ^*  by  permis- 
sion, to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector  Palatine, 
reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria." 

In  this  work,  among  a  variety  of  other  useful  in- 
formation, the  Count  fully  developes  the  plan  of 
reform  successfully  adopted  and  followed  by  him  at 

Munich. 
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Munich.*  He  wishes  that  these  institutbns  should 
come  in  aid  of  the  legal  provision  for  tb  unfortu- 
nate, which  do  not  constitute  in  his  mine  the  crite- 
rion of  public  beneficence  ;  for  according  to  him, 
*^  the  charity  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  biestimate^ 
by  the  millions  which  are  paid  in  poor's  raes,  but  by 
the  pains  which  are  taken  to  see  that  thesums  rais- 
ed are  properly  applied.'* 

"  In  every  scheme  for  providing  for  the  poor/'  aids  he,  "  per- 
sons of  the  roost  respectable  characters  should  be  en;aged  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  it ;  this  will  not  only  preent  an  impro- 
per, prodigal,  or  interested  applicii^lioii,  of  the  fuds  destined  to 
support  the  poor,  but  it  will  have  a  good  effect  upn  their  minds 
and  morals.  Persons  who  are  reduced  to  Indigent  :i  ream  stances, 
and  become  objects  of  public  chtirity,  come  under  to  direction  df 
those  who  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  them,  wit'  minds  weak- 
ened by  adversity,  and  soured  by  disappointmer. ;  and  finding 
themselvies  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  aid  cut  off  from 
jail  hope  of  seeing  better  days,  they  naturally  grov  peevish  and 
, — -^*^ ^ 

*  The  end  and  aim  of  the  Count  may  be  gathc^d  from  the  fbl- 
lowing  curious  anecdote :  "  The  great  mistake  rhich  has  been 
committed  in  most  of  the  attempts  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry where  habits  of  idleness  have  prevailed,  his  bejen  the  too 
frequent  use  of  coercive  measures.  Force  will  n»t  do.  It  is  ad- 
dress which  must  be  used  on  those  occasions.  The  children  in 
the  House  of  Industry  at  Munich,  who  being  placd  upon  elevated 
seats  round  the  halls  where  other  children  workcl,  were  made  to 
be  idle  spectators  of  that  amusing  scene,  cried  nost  bitterly  when 
their  request  to  descend  firom  their  seats  and  mix  ii  that  busy  crowd 
Was  refiised  ;  but  they  would  most  probably  ha'e  cried  slill  more. 
had  they  been  taken  abruptly  from  their  play  aid  forced  to  worki 
Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  those  who  under- 
take to  direct  them,  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mnd  that  important 
truth.'* 

discontented. 
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disconlcnlec;  suspicious  oftliose  set  over  them,  and  of  one  another; 
tlie  kindest  teatment  and  most  careful  attention  to  every  circum-' 
stance  that  on  render  their  situation  supportable,  are  tlierefore  re- 
quired to  pevent  their  being  very  unhappy  r  and  nothhig  sarefy 
can  contribi^  more  powerfully'  to  soothe  the  minds  of  persons  in 
si:ch  unfortmale  and  hopeless  circumstances,  than  to  find  them- 
selves imdeilhe  care  and  protection  of  persons  of  gentle  mannen^ 
huinene  dispNJtions,  and  known  probity  ;  such  as  even  they,  with 
all  their  sus|x;ions  about  thcni,  may  venture  to  love  and  respect.** 

He  is  a  decided  enemy  to  ^-  the  injudicious  distri- 
bution of  alms,"  than  which,  nothing  in  his  opi» 
nion  con tibutes  more  powerfully  to  encourage  idle- 
ness and  mrnorality  among  the  poor,  and  conse- 
quently t(  perpetuate  all  the  evils  to  .society  i«rhich 
arise  from  he  prevalence  of  poverty  and  mendicity. 
According  to  him,  and  who  will  deny  the  position  ? 
the  most  (crtain  and  efiicacious  relief  that  can  be 
given  to  tin  wretched,  is  that  which  would  be  afford- 
ed by  forning  a  general  establishment  for  giving 
them  usefu  employment,  and  furnishing  them  with 
the  nccessaies  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  thitksan  asylum,  or  school  of  industry,  on 
a  small  scac,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  every  pa- 
rish, under  the  superintendance  of  such  worthy, 
able,  and  respectable  gentlemen  as  might  he  dis- 
posed to  vphntecr  their  service. 

As  the  second  Essay  is  entirely  dedicated  to  the 
consideration  of  schemes  for  the  employment  of  the 
needy,  so  Es;ay  III.  is  occupied  with  dissertations 
on  various  kiids  of  food,  and  on  the  cheapest  mode 
of  feeding  the  poor.  In  respect  to  the  science  of 
nutriiiony  the  Count  must  be  allowed  to  evince  an 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary*  degree  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
the  following  philosophical  account  of  the  virtues 
of  water  J  will  serve  to  show  that  he  possesses  no 
common  share  of  ingenuity. 

"  Since  it  has.  been  known/'  says  he^  *f  that  water  is  riot  it 
simple  element,  but  a  compmtni,  and  capable  of  being  decompos- 
ed, much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  many  operations  of*  nature 
which  were  formerly  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  In  vegetation, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable,  that  water 
acts  a  much  more  important  part  than  was  formerly  assigned  to  it 
by  philosophers.  That  it  serves  not  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  nou- 
rishment, but  constitutes  at  least  one  part  of  the  food  of  plants  ; 
that  it  is  decomposed  by  them,  and  contributes  materially  to  their 
growth  ;  and  that  manures  serve  rather  to  prepare  the  water'  for 
decomposition,  than  to  form  of  themselves  substantially  and  di- 
rectly the  nourishment  of  vegetables. 

"  Now  a  very  clear  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  vege- 
tation and  growth  of  plants,  and  the  digestion  and  nourishment  of 
animals;  and  as  water  is  indispensably  necessary  in  both  pro- 
cesses, and  as  in  one  of  them  (vegetation)  it  appeared  evidently  to 
serve  2,%  food,  why  should  we  not  suppose  it  may  serve  as  food  in 
the  other  ?  There  is,  in  my  opinion^  abundant  reason  tutsuspec^ 
tliat  this  is  really  the  case." 

In  consequence  of  a  variety  of  experiments  at 
Munich^  the  Count  discovered  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  solid  food  will  suffice  to  satisfy  hupger, 
and  sustain  life  and  health,  and  that  consequently 
the  stoutest  and  most  laborious  man  may  be  sup- 
ported at  a  very  trifling  cxpence  in  any  country. 
This  discovery  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  poor,  which  chiefly  consist  of  soups, 

"  It  was  found,"  says  he,  "  that  the  cheapest, 
m«s^«avoury,  and  most  nourishing,  food  that  could 
be  provided,  was  a  soup  composed  of  pearl  barley, 
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The  Count  is  a  munificent  contributor  to  tte 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  PhilaJclphia^ 
having  presented  each  of  them  with  a  considerable 
sum  to  be  expended  in  certain  prize-questions  :  of 
the  former  of  these  he  is  a  vice-president^^  and  fre- 
quently occupies  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks. 

It  was  also  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Royal 
Institute  was  first  established,  and  should  any  be- 
neficial advantages  arise  from  it  hereafter,  he,  and 
he  alone,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  whole  and 
sole  merit.  But  candour  will  not  allow  us  to  con- 
ceal that  the  effects  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  new 
society  of  this  kind  are  not  such  as  could  have  been 
either  wished  or  expected.  In  the  establishment  of 
her  National  Institute,  France  exhibited  a  gigantic 
supenority,  in  respect  to  human  intellect,  and  by 
concentrating  in  one  common  focus  every  thing  re- 
spectable cither  in  the  sciences  or  belles  lettres^  ex- 
hibited such  a  blaze  of  genius  as  had  never  been 
beheld  before  in  Europe.* 

We  appear  to  be  successful  in  mimicking  the 
name  alone,  for  to  have  rivalled  the  establishment, 
(if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  rival  it !)  it  would  have 

f(.r  it  al  the  usual  places  of  sale,  anil  at  length  obtained  it  with  some 
(litlicLilty  at  i  n  eminent  ^^eedsliop  in  Piccadilly,  at  Uie  enormous 
pi  ice  ot  one  shilling  a-herd  ! 

*  As  a  prcK)!'  of  thi-?,  the  old  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences  (esteemed  the  first  in  Europe  during  the  monarchy^)  oonsli- 
lutes  only  class  I.  of  the  National  Institute. — Editor - 

been 
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beeti  nedessary  to  have  called  forth  the  exertions  of 
tvery  man  among  U8  conspicuously  eminent  in  ma- 
thematics, practical  astronomy,  oratory,  natural  and 
civil  history,  painting,  poetry,  music,  &c.  &c. 

To  have  rewarded  these.  Parliament  should  have 
provided  ample  salaries ;  and  to  have  prevented  the 
M^hole  from  dwindling  ihto  a  ministerial  job,  the 
members  ought  to  have  been  elected  by  ballot. 

Instead  of  this,  a  puny  imitation  was  adopted,  and 
one  professor  only  appointed  ;  true  it  is,  there  are 
few  men  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  beeh  se- 
lected perhaps  with  greater  propriety,  or  who  pos- 
sess more  various  powers  than  the  getrtleman  iti 
question  ;*  it  is  the  inefficacy  and  nullity  of  the 
plan  only,  that  is  here  arraigned,  without  intending 
to  throw  the  slightest  blame  on  the  original  projec- 
tor, who  was  perhaps  cramped  in  his  views  and  im- 
peded in  his  exertions.-f- 

Coiint  Rumford  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  pit)- 
found  research,  close  application,  and  extensive  sci- 
ence. His  house  at  Brompton  is  well  calculated  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  owner.    The  uppermost  story  is 

"  Dr.  Gamete,  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  philo^ 
sophical  and  literary  world.  He  died  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Editor  has  learned  that  many 
disputes  have  taken  place  relative  to  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  consequence  of  which  Dr.  Garnett  has  found  him-* 
self  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  situation.  He  also 
hears  with  great  sorrow  that  a  breach  has  taken  place  in  the  friend- 
ship that  had  subsisted  between  the  Count  of  Rumford  and  Dr« 
G- 
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converted  into  a  laboratory  for  chemical  expen-^ 
ments  ;  his  chimnies  are  contrived  so  as  to  econo* 
mizc  fuel,  prevent  smoke,  and  produce  heat ;  while 
his  double  windows,  constructed  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
exclude  the  frost  during  the  winter,  and  serve  as  so^ 
many  conservatories  for  such  plants  as  are  incapalde 
of  being  inured  to  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate. 

The  Count  has  received  many  special  marks  of 
favour  both  from  his  natural  and  his  adopted  Sove- 
reign. His  Britannic  Majesty,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  was  pleased  to  confer  the*  honour  of 
knighthood  on  him,  and  he  enjoys  the  half-pay  of  a 
field-officer  ;  while  his  serene  highness  the  Elector 
Palatine  created  him  Count  of  Rumford,  obtained 
for  him  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus  from  the  late  King 
of  Poland,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  white  eagle^ 
chamberlain,  privy  counsellor  of  state,  lieutenant-- 
general in  his  service  as  D»ke  of  Bavaria,  colonel  of 
his  regiment  of  artillery,  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  general  staff  of  his  army. 

Nor  have  the  academies  and  literary  societies  of 
this  and  other  countries  been  sparing  of  their  appro^ 
bation,  as  he  is  F.R.S.  F.  Acad.  R.  Hib.  Berol.Elec. 
Boicae,  Palat.  &  Amer.  Soc. 

He  has  been  once  married,  as  already  stated ;  his 
wife  died  in  America,  but  a  daughter  by  that  lady 
is  still  living,  and  has  been  much  noticed  and  re- 
spected. 


HEV, 


.   (     353     ) 
REV.  THOMAS  MAURICE,  A.  M. 

a 

THE  human  mind  id  naturally  interested  in  the 
fate  of  genhis,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  contem-;- 
plating  its  rise  and  progress.  To  behold  youthful 
ardour  panting  towards  the  goal^  and  struggling  in 
its  course  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  excites 
bur  curiosity  at  least,  and  when  the  victor  has  ac- 
quired well-merited  rewards — 

"    Nov  SINB^VLVERB  PALMA/* 

we  congratulate  not  only  him  but  ourselves  on  the 
success  of  his  labours. 

Mr.  Maurice  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1766. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, presided  for  many  years  over  the  grammar- 
school  of  Hertford,  which  rose  into  high  reputation 
under  his  auspices,  and  acquired  the  reward  which 
his  labours  so  amply  merited|  having  realized  a 
handsome  fortune.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
he  was  better  adapted  for  thfe  acquisition  than  the 
preservation  of  wealth,  asj  by  relying  too  much  on 
the  prudence  of  his  widow,  and  not  guarding  against 
the  contingency  of  a  second  marriage,  great,  and 
indeed  irreparable  injury,  was  sustained  by  his  far 
mily.  His  unfortunate  death,  while  his  children 
were  in  their  infancy,  not  only  deprived  them  of  the 
support  and  advice  of  a  fond  parent,  but  subjected 
them  to  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  their  property ;  their 
mother,  who  was  a  young  woman,  having  married 
imprudently,  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 
Aa2  KXdxci\>\\tv^ 
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scrambling  for  the  scanty  remnant  of  their  fortune 
^vithin  the  walls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This* 
circumstance  bereaved  the  Subject  of  these  memoir^ 
of  all  hopes  6f  immediate  independence  ;  but  it  can" 
not  be  said  to  have  proved  altogether  unfortunate  fa* 
the  public,  as  talents  are  developed  by  exertion  alone^ 
and  but  few  men  are  stimulated  into  action  by  any 
other  motive  than  the 

"  Res  Ancusta  DoMUs." 

In  short,  doubts  may  arise,  whether,  in  ca:se  Mi*. 
Maurice  had  possessed  an  affluent  fortune,  we  should 
have  been  favoured  with  his  recondite  labours  in 
science,  or  his  numerous  effusions  in  poetry, 

'  At  an  early  age  the  proper  dispositions  were  madfl 
for  his  education  ;  and  it  would  appear  by  the  event 
that  this  very  material  requisite  had  not  been  ne- 
glected. 

It  was  at  length  his  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  modem  colossus  of 
literature,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age^ 
has  beheld  a  multitude  of  inferior  men  elevated  to 
the  highest  stations  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
has  not  yet  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  its  digni' 
taries.  The  conduct  and  liberality  of  this  gentle* 
man  in  respect  to  young  Maurice  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently praised  ;  and  we  have  been  assured,  from 
good  authority,  that  it  has  produced  a  correspond- 
ent degree  of  gratitude  and  affection  on  the  miod 
of  his  pupil. 

After  remaining  during  several  years  under  tht 
tuition  of  so  able  an  instructor  as  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M. 

removed 
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removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  himself  of  Univer^ 
6ity  College,  pnder  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
who  now  holds  the  high  and  respectable  situation  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  while  his  brother, 
^fter  occupying  the  chief  seat  in  the  Court  6f  Com- 
mon  Pleas,  has  become  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England.  At  Oxford  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  discovered  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry, 
jand  also  formed  many  honourable  ponnexions,  which 
Although  not  immediately  serviceable  in  respect  to 
his  advancement  in  life,  were  yet  eminently  instru-  , 
rnental  to  his  future  pursuits  at  a  later  period. 

Mr.  Maurice  having  lost  his  patrimony  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  above,  naturally  looked  forward 
to  some  profession,  by  means  of  which  he  could  ac- 
quire an  honourable  maintenance,  and  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  the  church.  It  was  not,  however,  his 
good  fortune  to  experience  any  considerable  degree 
of  patronage  ;  we  therefore  find  him  officiating  for 
several  years  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  curate, 
first  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  at  Ep- 
ping  in  the  same  county. 

,  He  appears  about  this  period  to  have  once  more 
cultivated  his  taste  for  the  Muses,  having  published 
*^  The  School-boy,"  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Phillip's 
^^  Splendid  Shilling,**  in  1 775.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year  appeared  **  Netherby,**  a  local  poem, 
which  was  followed  in  1777  by  "  Hagley,**  another 
descriptive  one,  and  '*  A  Monody,  sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  qf  Northumber- 
land/* 

Aa^  WhUe 
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While  residing  at  Woodford,  in  1799»  hepreadn 
ed,  in  the  parish  church  of  that  placCj  a  sermon  oq 
the  fast-day  of  that  period  (February  lO),  which 
was  afterwards  published  :  by  this  time  he  had  ac- 
quired some  eminence  as  a  poet,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  that  gave  his  discourse  tQ  the  press^ 
his  reputation  received  additional  celebrity  by  "  Po- 
ems and  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  with  a  free- Transb: 
tion  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  SophodeSj  publish- 
ed by  subscription  in  quarto. 

In  1786  a  new  and  important  epoch  occurred  ia 
Mr.  Maurice's  life^  in  consequence  of  bis  marriage 
with  Miss  Pearce,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pearce,  Esq. 
a  commander  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company.  This  lady  only  lived  four  years 
subsequent  to  this  union,  having  died  at  Woodford 
on  the  27  th  of  February  1790  ;  and  he  bewailed 
her  loss  in  the  following  epitaph,  which  is  allowed 
to  possess  very  considerable  merit. 

EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  MAURIGE. 
Serenely  bright,  in  bridal  smiles  amy'd  ! 
The  purple  spring  its  blossom *d  sweets  display'd  ^ 
While  raptur'd  fancy  saw  full  many  a  yes^r. 
In  bliss  revolving,  urge  its  gay  career. — 
But,  ah  !  how  deep' a  gloom  the  skies  overspread  ; 
How  swift  the  dear  delusive  vision  fled ! 
pisease  and  pain  the  lingering  hours  consume. 
And  secret  feed  on  youth's  corroded  bloom. 
CeasM  are  the  pongs  that  filPd  the  nuptial  grove. 
The  dance  of  pleasure  iathe  bow'r  of  love.      *  * 
For  Hymen's  lamp  funereal  torches  glare. 
And  mournful  dirges  rend  the  midnight  air  \ 
Oh  !  thou,  whose  cheek,  th^ival  of  the  rose« 
yfi\h  all  the  flush  of  vernal  beauty  glows ; 
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Whose  pulses  high  with  youthful  vigour  bound. 
The  brightest  fair  in  fashion's  mazy  round, 
TVpproach  with  awe  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
And  as  the  grave's  drear  bourn  thy  footstep's  tread — 
Afark — 'midst  these  ravages  of  fate  and  time — 
Where  worth  lies  buried  in  its  loveliest  prime; 
Where  y  o  u  t  h's  extinguished  fires  no  longer  burn, 
And  BEAUTY  slumbers  in  the  mould'ring  urn  ! 
Oil  !  pause — and  bending  o'er  fair  Stella's  tomb. 
Mourn  her  hard  lot,  and  read  thy  future  doom  ! 
Soft  lie  the  sod  that  shields  from  wint'ry  rains 
And  blasting  winds  my  Stella's  lov'd  remains : 
May  angels  guard  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  flowers,  as  lovely,  bloom  for  ever  roi^nd  ! 
Meek  suflferer — who,  by  nameless  woes  oppressed. 
The  patience  of  th' expiring  Lamb  possess'd; 
When,  many  a  tedious  moon,  tliy  fevered  veins 
Throbb'd  with  the  raging  hectic's  fiery  pains. 
Nor  heav-d  a  sigh-rsave  that  alone  which  bore 
Triumphant  virtue  toji  happier  shor«^- 
Stell  A,  whose  streaming  eye  ne'er  ceasM  to  flow 
When  sorrow  pour'd  the  plaint  of  genuine  woe. 
Whose  mind  was  pure  as  that  unsullied  ray 
That  beams  from  heav'n,  and  lights  the  orb  of  day  ; 
Sweet  be  thy  slumbers  on  tills  mossy  bed. 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  rouze  the  sleeping  dead ; 
Then,  having  nought  from  that  dread  blast  to  fear. 
Whose  echo  shall  convulse  the  crumbling  sphere. 
In  fairer  beauty  wake — a  heav'niy  bride. 
And  rise  an  akgel,  who  a  martyr  died  ! 

In  1782  Mr.  M.  took  advantage  of  a  subject  then 
highly  popular,  and  xx)mposed  his  "  lerne  Rediviva," 
an  ode  inscribed  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland.  In 
two  years  more  appeared  *^  Westminster  Abbey/* 
an  elegiac  poem.  ^^ 

Aa4  Soon 


Soon  after  our  author*s  muse  iusumed  b  bolder 
flight,  for  in  1789  appeared^**  Panthea;  or,  the 
Captive  Bride,  a  Tragedy  founded  on  a  Story  in  Xe- 
nophon."* 

It  was  about  Uiis  period,  or  perhaps  anterior  to  it, 
that  Mr.  Maurice  conceived  the  idea  of  composing 
a  work  relative  to  the  revolutions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  E^st.  Our  dominions  in  India  had  now 
become  formidable  in  point  of  extent,  and  either  by 
fraud  or  by  force,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  events,  and  by  siding*at  first  witli 
the  preponderating,  and  afterwards  with  the  feeble 
states,  we  had  risen,  from  being  a  factory  of  mer- 
chants, to  such  a  degree  of  consequence,  as  tq  regu- 
late the  balance  of  power,  and  lord  it  over  Hindo- 
Stan.  How  far  we  may  have  added  to  or  detracted 
from  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  is  a  question  that 
would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  OUT  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  was 
a  fair  subject  for  an  ingenious  young  man,  and  final-t 
ly  paved  the  way  to  his  present  celebrity. 

The  first  public  step  taken  by  him  appeared  in 
1790,  in  the  ^hape  of  a  "  Letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  containing 
Proposals  for  printing  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Empire  of  Hindostan,  from  the  earliest 
Ages  to  the  present :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Plan  o^ 
which  the  Work  will  be  conducted ;  a  concise  Ac- 
count of  the  Authprs  who  will  be  principally  con- 


^  To  this  was  adiled,  *'  An  Elugy  to  the  Mepfiory  of  his  Gt 
Hugh^  late  Duke  of  Nprtbuiqberi^nci/' 

I  suited; 
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suited  ;  and  a  short  Retrospect  of  the  general  His-. 
tory." 

We  were  told  in  this  prospectus,  that  the  work 
was  to  contain  an  introductory  dissertation  on  the 
religion,  laws,  literature,  &c.  of  India.  The  history 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
would  contain  all  that  was  related  of  the  Indiani 
history  in  ancient  classical  writers  ;  the  second,  the 
series  of  Indian  con<juerors  from  the  irruption  of 
the  Caliph  Valid  till  the  death  of  Timur  ;  the  third 
was  to  enupnerate  the  liidian  incursions  of  Timiir's 
descendants  until  the  final  expulsion  of  Sultan  Ba- 
bor  by  the  Usbecs,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
second  Afghan  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi, 
overturned  by  Sultan  Baber  in  his  last  irruption  intp 
Hindostan,  with  the  regular  history  of  the  Mogul 
pmpire  from  Baber  to  the  latest  accounts. 

The  style  in  which  this  letter  was  written,  as  well 
as  the  solemn  promises  of  the  strictest  impartiality,' 
augured  well  of  the  future  performance  ;  and  the 
author's  perseverance,  during  the  three  subsequent 
years,  with  very  little  patronage  or  encouragement, 
we  believe,  of  any  kind,  is  highly  meritorious,  and 
Buch  as  would  have  been  imitated  by  few,  for  even 
those  who  possess  a  consciousness  of  talents  and  ca- 
pacity to  execute  any  great  undertaking,  will  natu- 
rally be  discouraged  when  they  find  none  to  favour, 
to  cherish,  to  patronize,  and  to  assist.  The  loss  of 
health,  and  his  pecuniary  sacrifices,  also,  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  account ;  and  those  only  acquaint- 
ed with  matters  of  thid  kind  will  b^  able  to  estimate 

|hc 
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the  value  of  the  books  necessary  for  such  a  labc^u^ 
undertaking,  as  well  as  the  lapse  of  time  that  must 
ensue,  before  fame  lias  stamped  celebrity  on,  or  ob- 
tained remuneration  for,  an  author's  labours. 

In  1 793  appeared  Mr.  M/s  "  Indian  Antiquities ; 
or,   Dissertations  relative  to  the  ancient  geographi- 
cal Divisions^  the  pure  System  of  primeval  Tbeo- 
logy,  the  grand  Code  of  Civil  Laws,  the  otiginal 
Form  of  Government,  and  the  various  and  profound 
LitoKaturc  of  Hindostan  ;    compared    throughout 
with  the  Religion,  Laws,  Government,  and  Litera- 
ture, of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Greece  r  ttie  whole  in- 
tended as  introckictory  to  the  History  of  Hindostan» 
xipon  a  comprehensive  Scale."    5  vols.  8vo.  with 
plates.-  In  1794-5,  our  author  waf»  induced,  we  be- 
lievc  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  reprint  a  small 
edition  of  his  first  two  volume^,  more  regularly  ar*- 
rangcd,  ai\d  divided  into  sections,  according  to  the 
dificrent  heads  uf  this  extensive  subject. 

The  work  in  question  w^as  written  with  great  la- 
bour, perspicuity,  and  talent  ;  it  embraced  a  multi- 
tude of  important  objects  ;  and  the  article  of  theo- 
Ipgy  alone  obliged  him  to  take  a  more  wide  and 
extensive  range  than  he  had  at  first  prescribed  tq 
himself. 

"  The  very  curiou>  and  interesting  subject  of  the  Oriental 
Triads  of  Deity,*'  says  he,  "  opened  so  vast  a  field  for  inquiry, 
and  withall  le<l  lo  such  important  consequences  in  our  own  system 
oftlicology,  liiat  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  contract  ft  witliin 
the  narrow  limits  the  author  had  prescribed  himself.  The  pr€~ 
scut/'  it  is  added,  **  is  by  no  means  t!ie  period  for  suppressing 
any  additional  testimonies  to  the  trutli  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
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{^riicles  qf  that  noble  system ;  and  he  trusts  that  he  has  broughi^ 
together  si^ch  a  body  of  evidence  as  will  decisively  establish  tlje 
following  important  facts;  First,  that  in  the  Sephiroih,  or  three  #»• , 
pevior  splendors  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  may  be  discovered  tlic; 
three  hypo^ta«;es  of  the  Christian  Trinity;  secondly,  that  this 
doctrine  flourished  through  nearly  all  the  empires  of  4sia  a  thou» 
sand  years  brfove  Plato  taas  born;  and  thirdly,  that  the  grand  ca- 
vem-pagoda'of  Eleplanta  the  oldest  and  most  magnific  ent  templq 
of  the  world,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  superb  temple  to  a 
Triune  God." 

The  demise  of  Sir  William  Jones  about  this  pe- 
riod threw  a  gloom  over  the  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal world.  After  obtaining  an  immense  reputation 
in  Europe,  ]ie  had  repaired  tq  Asia,  and  rcajjed  new 
laurels  by  investigating  the  mythology  and  antiqid- 
ties  of  that  distant  quarter  of  the  world.  Our  au- 
thor was  known  to  him  at  Oxford,  he  had  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  when  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  him  during  his 
residence  at  Calcutta,  stating  the  nature  of  the  pub- 
lication alluded  to  above,  he  received  the  most  flat- 
tering encouragement. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  loss  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  than  our  poet's  lyre  was 
Strung  to  his  praise,  and  produced  plaintive  and  me- 
lancholy notes  suitable  to  the  subject.* 


*  The  title  of  this  work  is,  "  An  Elegiac  Poem,  sacred  to  llw 
Memory  and  Virtues  of  tlie  Honourable  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal ;  con- 
taining an  historical  Retrospect  of  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
Foreign  Conquest  ip  Asia."    4to. 
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**  Favoor'd  of  Heav'n !  **  her  +  awful  roicc  exclairo*d« 
"  Oh  !  thou,  by  two  admiring  worlds  depioT'd; 

''  Who  with  the  love  of  eastern  lore  rnflam'd^ 
*'  To  its  sublimcst  heights  unrivallM  soared, 

^*  The  brightest  palms  which  Asia  yields  be  thine^ 
"  Securely  slumber  on  her  peaceful  coast ; 

^'  Thy  dust  shall  mix  ^ith  chiefs  of  proudest  liae, 
"  No  nobler  dust  her  gorgeous  shrines  can  boMi* 

^'  Thy  genius  dar'd  the  secret  springs  explore 
"  Whence  ancient  Wisdom  drank  the  copious  stream^ 

^  Diflru«;'d  far  hence  to  many  a  barbarous  shore, 
*'  And  regions  glowii>g  with  the  western  beam^ 

f  Where  the  dark  cliffs  of  ruggid  Taurus  rise, 
"  From  age  to  age  by  blasting  lightnings  torn, 

f^  Id  glory  bursting  from  th'  illumioM  skies 
*'  Fair  Science  pour*d  her  first  auspicious  mom^ 

*•  TTie  hoary  Persian  seers  who  >t^atch'd  by  night, 
'*  The  ETERNAL  FiRB  in  Mithra's  mystic  cave— r 

**  Emblem  sublime  of  that  primeval  light, 

"  Which  to  yon  sparkling  orbs  their  lustre  gave— 

''  Exulting  saw  its  gradual  splendours  break, 

"  And  swept,  symphonious,  all  their  warbling  lyres, 

*'  'Mill  Scythia's  frozen  glooms  the  muses  wake, 
"  While  happier  India  glows  with  all  iheir  fires. 

*'  From  that  stupendous  tower  in  song  renowned, 
•'  Rear'd  in  the  centre  of  her  vast  champaign, 

"  Assyria,  raplur'd,  eyed  the  blue  profound, 

"  And  class'd,  in  dazzling  groups,  the  starry  tram. 

**  Phcenicia,  spurning  Asia's  bounding  strand, 
"  By  the  bright  pole-star's  steady  radiance  led, 

*^  Bade  to  the  winds  her  daring  sails  expand, 
"  And  fearless  ploughed  old  ocean's  stormy  bed. 
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"^  The  race  wiio,  when  the  burning  Dog-star  rose, 
"  With  thundering  pseans  shook  old  Nilus  shore  ; 

**  Now  view'd  a  brighter  dawn  its  beams,  disclose, 
*'  And  drank  in  copious  draughts  the  Indian  lore. 

^  From  Egypt  roll'd  in  many  a  winding  stream, 
'*  To  Greece  the  tide  of  Elastem  science  flowed ; 

^'  Carthage  exulting  haiPd  its  rising  beam^ 
**  In  Rome  its  splendours  by  reflection  gk>w*d. 

*'  To  chase  the  tenfold  gloom,  my  Jones,  was  thine, 
"  To  cheer  the  Brahmin,  and  to  burst  his  chains  $ 

"  To  search  for  latent  gems  the  Sanscrit  mine, 
*'  And  wake  the  fervor  of  her  ancient  strains. 

**  For,  oh  i  what  pen  shall  paint  with  half  thy  B^Pf 
*'  The  power  of  music  on  th*  impassionM  soul, 

^  When  the  great  masters  waked  the  Indian  lyre, 
**  And  bade  the  burning  song  electric  roll  ? 

"  The  mystic  veil  that  wraps  the  hallowM  shrinet 

"  Of  India's  deities, 'twas  thine  to  rend ; 
*'  With  brighter  fires  each  radiant  altar  shines, 

"  To  nature's  awful  God  those  fires  ascend. 

**  Sound  the  deep  conch ;  dread  Veeshnu's  power  prodaiifli( 
''  And  heap  with  fragrant  woods  the  blazing  urn; 

''  I  see  sublime  devotions'  noblest  flame, 
"  'Midst  superstition's  glowing  embers  bum  ! 

"  Twas  thine  with  daring  wing  and  eagle  ey€5, 
"  To  pierce  antiquity's  profoundest gloom  f 

*'  To  search  the  dazzling  records  of  the  sky, 
**  And  bid  the  stars  the  sacred  page  illume. 

**  Nor  did  th'  instnictive  orbs  of  heaven,  alone, 
"  Absorb  thy  soul  'mid  yon  dtherial  fields ; 

"  To  thee  the  vegetable  wotld  was  known, 
^  And  all  the  blooming  tribes  the  garden  yields ; 
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**  From  th6  tall  cedar  on  the  moiititsin'<  t)toii^; 

. "'  Which  the  fiqrce  tropic  storm  in  vain  assailt, 
^  Down  to  the  humblest  $hrub«  that  beauteout  blbwj 

""^  To  scetit  the  air  of  Asia's  fragrant  valifir. 

•*  But  talents — fancy — ardent,  bpid,  subKme-^ 
•*  Unboaiided  science — form'd  thy  meanest  fiune  ; 

^  Beyond  the  grasp  of  death,  the  bound  of  time, 
'<  Oa  wings  of  dre,  rsliciov  wafts  thy  name*    . 

'*  And  long  as  stars  shall  shine,  or  plannets  roU, 
"     **  To  kindred  virtue  shall  that  name  be  dear  ;  • 
•*  Still  iihilll  thy  genius  charm  th'  aspiring  40uli 
''  And  distant  ages  kindle  tfl  thy  bi^r.** 

This  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  SirWillianii 
was  allowed  on  all  sides  to  desenre  no  common  !Aiard 
of  praise,  arid  it  ^a^  fblldwed  in  the  cdurse  of  the 
same  year  ( 1 795)  by  the  first  volume  of  anotheh  work 
relative  to  India,  viz.  ^^  The  History  of  tlindostan  ; 
its  Arts  and  its  Sciences,  as  connected  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  other  great  Empires  of  Asik,  during  the 
most  ancient  Periods  of  the  World ;  with  nutnerous 
illustrative  Engravings."  In  this  volume,  which,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  one$,  was  published,  wes  be- 
lieve, by  subscription,  Mr,  M.  discusses  the  curious 
and  important  topics  of  Indian  Cosmogony ;  the 
four  YugSj  or  grand  astronomical  periods  ;  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  primitive  race,  &c. 

Besides  the  works  of  Mr.  M.  already  ihentioned. 
we  have  to  add  **  The  Crisis  of  the  British  Muse  to 
the  British  Minister  and  Nation,"  published  in  1 798 ; 
"  Grove-Hill,  the  seat  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  Poem,"  pro- 
duced in  1799;  and  "Poems,  Epistolary,  Lyric,. 
and  Elegical,  in  three  Parts,"  1800.     . 
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-  It  wds  not  until  180-1,  that  the  seventh  and  last 
volume  of  his  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  was  communi- 
catfed  to  the  public.  In  conformity  to  the  original 
plan,  it  consists  of  three  dissertations  :  the  first,  ou 
the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  originally  flourishing 
in  India ;  the  second  on  the  jurisprudence  of  that 
country ;  the  third,  on  the  immense  treasures  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  world.  Like  Sir  William  Jones 
the  author  contends  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  artt 
and  sciences  among  the  Indians,  and  insists  on  the 
«kill  displayed  by  the  Asiatics  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times : 

"  In  weaving,  spinning,  and  dying,"  says  he  "  irt  ^W  the  more 
ingenious  devices  appertaining  to  the  respective  cx:cupations  of  tlui 
joiner,  the  culler,  the  mason,  the  potter,  and  the  japanncr — in  exe- 
cuting the  most  curious  cabinet  and  /illigree  work  in  general ;  in 
drawing  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  from  ifie  book  of  nature  with 
exquisite  precision — in  painting  those  beautiful  chintzes  annually 
brought  into  Europe,  that  glow  with  such  a  variety  ofc-oloursas 
oriiliant  as  they  are  lasting ;  in  the  fabrication  of  those  ornamental 
vases  of  agate  and  chrystal,  inlaid  with  the  riciiest  gems,  that  con- 
stitute so  large  a  portion  of  the  splendid  merchandize  of  India, 
with  the  neighbouring  empires  of  Asia — in  shoit,  in  whatever 
requires  an  ingenious  hcad»  or  a  ductile  hand,  what  people  on 
earth  in  those  remote  or  in  these  modern  times,  has  ever  vied  with  . 
the  Indians  ?" 

On  his  bidding  a  ^'  final  adieu''  to  this  subject,  he 
expresses  a  fervent  hope  that  *^  his  humble  Essays  on 
the  Antiquities  of  India,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  term 
them,  may  be  the  forerunner  of  some  grander  effort^  * 
more  fully  and  effectually  to  display  them ;  5*  since 
(adds  he)  my  mind  is  eternally  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  every  additional  research  into  their 
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^arly  annald  and  history,  will  ultimatdy  tend  id 
strengthen  and  support  the  Mosaic  and  Christiail 
codes,  and  consequently  the  highest  and  best  inter- 
estsofman/' 

We  have  thus  taken  a  fevi€!w  of*  Mr.  Maiiricje^i 
various  publications,  and  it  will  appear  evident  to 
every  one  Who  considers  the  number,  the  variety^ 
and  the  extent  of  his  works,  that  with  much  talent 
he  has  united  much  industry,  and  indeed  exhibited  a 
perseverance  to  be  met  with  but  in  feW  men  of  the 
present  day.  We  are  sorry  to  remark  at  the  same 
time  that  bis  rewards  have  not  as  yet  equalled  his  de- 
serts. All  the  preferment  he  has  met  with  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  that  too  not  conferred  by  a 
churchman,  was  the  chaplaincy  of  a  re^ment,  in  a 
distant  and  unhealthy  climate,  and  yet  it  must  be  al- 
.  lowed,  that  he  has  reinforced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  new  auxiliaries,  and  strengthened  the 
prevailing  faith  in  Europe  by  means  of  facts  and  ar- 
guments drawn  from  the  remotest  periods  of  the  his- 
tory, and  the  most  distant  regions  of  Hindostan. 

No  one  had  a  fairer  title  to  the  office  of  historio- 
grapher to  the  East  India  Company,  but  that  post 
was  created  for  and  bestowed  on  another.  He  has, 
however,  been  lately  appointed  one  of  the  as^stant 
librarians  to  the  British  Museum,  an  office  which| 
however  honourable  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  far  fitmi 
*  being  lucrative.  It  has  also  been- reported  that  die 
pension  of  200l.  per  annum  formerly  enjoyed  by  Rfr. 
Cowper  the  poet,  has  been  recently  conferred  on 
Mr.  Maurice ;  we  trust  that  the  fact  is  so^  but  if  it 
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be  not,  justice  obliges  us  to  remark  that  the  literary 
exertions  of  few  men  of  the  present  day  give  them  a 
better  claim  to  patronage  and  assistance^  either  from 
church  or  state.  • 


HIS    EXCELLENCY 

MAJOR-GEN.  WILL.  GOODDAY  STRUTT, 

GOVERNOR  OF  aUEBEC. 

MAJOR-General  William  Guodday  Strutt,  id 
the  second  son  of  John  Strutt,  of  Tirling-place,  in 
Essex^  Esq.  late  member  for  Maiden  in  that  county^a 
gentleman  rendered  remarkable  for  giving  his  single 
and  solitary  dissent,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  its  thanks  to  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Keppd^ 
in  1778. 

General  Strutt  entered,  at  an  early  age,  into  the 
service  as  an  ensign  in  the  6 1st  regiment,  his  com- 
mission bearing  date  in  May  1778*  He  joined  hia 
corps  in  the  island  ofMinorca,  immediately  after  his 
appointment,  and  in  November  17795  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy.  While  in  that  island  he 
was  much  noticed  by  that  gallant  veteran,  General 
Murray,  the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief,  in 
whose  family  be  livedo  being  nominated  an  extra 
aid- de-camp. 

Several  new  regiments  having  been  raised  for  the 
defence  of  our  foreign  garrisons,  and  to  oppose  the 
common  enemy.  Lieutenant  Strutt's  relations  pro- 
cured a  company  for  him.  in  the  gist,  in  the  latter 
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wdof  the  year  1779.  On  receiving  intelligenetf 
of  his  promotion^  General  Murray  sent  him  toEng« 
land  by  the  way  of  Leghorn,  with  some  very  import- 
ant dispatches  to  his  Ms^esty,  and  Captain  Strutt 
arrived  in  London  in  May  1780,  having  performed 
his  journey  by  lani  in  fourteen  days.  The  91st 
regiment  being  complete  in  men  and  officers,  it  wa* 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  St.  Lucia.  Captain  Strutt  embarked  in 
August  17 80,  for  that  island,  and  soon  after  jdned 
his  corps.  Malignant  fevers  having  spread  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  attended  with  great  mortgli^ 
among  the  troops,  particularly  the  new-raised  ii^« 
ments,  several  of  the  latter  were  ordered  to  be  draft* 
led,  among  which  was  the  Qlsty  in  February  1781 5 
that  corps  having  in  less  than  twelvemonths  butted 
more  than  800  men.  On  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies  he  was  sent  on  the  recruiting  service  ;  but 
anxious  to  be  more  actively  employed,  he  exchang- 
ed into  the  97th,  in  January  1782;  and  embarked 
with  it  at  Plymouth  for  the  relief  of  Minorca.  Od 
his  arrival  at  Gibraltar  in  March  following,  the  97th 
Was  ordered  to  land,  as  the  brave  veteran  Murrey 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender,  on  account  of  his. 
weak,  sickly,  and  starved  garrison.  In  Gibraltar 
Captain  Strutt  continued  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  Elliot  during  the  remainder  of  the  evcr-me^ 
morable  siege  of  that  important  fortress* 

Soon  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed. 
Captain  Strutt  returned  to  England,  and  in  August 
1783,  purchased  a  mnjority  m  theOcth  regiment; 
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t>ut  shortly  s^fter^  on  a  rcsductkm  of  th6  3d  and  4th 
battalions,  being  one  of  the  junior  fidd'^ofEcers,  hel 
was  put  on  the  ba!f*pay  list,  although  his  commis* 
sion  had  been  signed  expressly  for  the  2d  battalion,* 

No  opportunity  offering  by  which  he  could  get 
on  full  pay,  Major  Strutt  resolved  to  visit  Germanyi 
in  order  to  acquire  the  language  and  obtain  a  prcM  . 
iiciency  in  the  railitaiy  discipline  of  that  country. 
Being  provided  with  letters  <^  introduction^  he  ac^ 
tordingly  left  England,'  and  visited  several  of  the 
German  Courts.  In  that  of  Berlin  he  resided  a  con- 
ftderable  time,  and  was  present  at  all  the  reviews  of 
the  Phissian  troops  under  the  immortal  Frederidk^  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  British  Ambassador. 
The  system  of  tactics  he  then  learned  has  since 
been  of  infinite  service  to  him^  and  the  good  effects 
of  which  have  appeared  oti  several  occasions  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  West  Indies,  during  Uit 
present  war. 

In  1787,  hostilities  bring  likely  to  Gommeiioe  with 
JPrance,  on  account  of  the  affairs  in  Holland* respect- 
ing the  Stadtholder,  for  whose  establishment  th« 
Duke  cyf  Brunswick,  at  tiiehead  of  a  Prussian  army^ 
marched  to  Amsterdam,  Major  Sttutt  was  induced 
to  return  to  England  and  oflTer  his  services.  He  was 
soon  after  nominated  major  of  the  29th  regim^t^ 
then  on  its  passage  from  Quebec  3  but  his  Majesty, 

*  Since  4ke  angmenti^  ^  HuAhtfgbly  anAiI  cdrpi  in  1787^ 
■nd  during  ibe  present  w«%  ofiicerf  are  not  by  Gontrnwiian  ap* 
pointed  to  uiy  parlicaiar  hrtUUon,  butoMi^el/ tothe  €0ikt9ght 
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ever  anxious  to  reward  old  officers,  was  pleased  UP 
appoint  the  senior  captain  to  the  vacancy.  A  few 
weeks  after^  Major  Strutt,  on  the  third  and  fourth 
battalions  of  the  6oth  being  raised,  was  put  on  the 
full  pay  of  the  former,  and  in  October  the  following 
year  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies.  After  a  pas-> 
sage  of  thirty-two  days  he  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  Antigua,  with  directions 
to  send  four  companies  to  Dominica,  and  two  to 
Montserrat. 

In  August  1790,  .he  succeeded  to  the  lieutenant* 
colonelcy  of  the  third  battalion,  by  purchase  fix»n 
Lieutenant  Colonel  M'Arthur,  an  old  and  deserving 
officer,  whose  inlSrmities  had  prevented  him  from 
joining  the  regiment.  This  promotion  was  bigUy 
pleasing  to  the  corps,  as  Colonel  Strutt,  both  by  bis 
conduct  as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  bad  formerly 
rendered  himself  much  beloved  by  the  men  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  discipline  introduced  by  him,  rendered  the 
battalion  deserving  the  thanks  it  received  from  that 
excelleiit  officer  and  worthy  man.  General  Edward 
Matthew,  at  that  time  Conunander  in  Qiief  in  the 
Leeward  Islands. ,  The  attention  shown  to  the  inte* 
rior  economy  of  the  battalion,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Dickson  Reide,  the  surgeon,  contri- 
buted to  lessen  the  sickness  and  mortality  experi- 
enced by  other  corps.*    In  the  course  of  this  year 

—     '  III.      Mil...  -11.  ■■  ■!  ill  II  ■  III  1 1,^,^^ 

*  See  a  View  of  Ihe  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Great  Briudo, 
Antrica*  and  the  West  Indies,  published  in  1795,  by  Thomat 
Dkkson  Reide,  Surgeon  of  the  ist  baUalion  of  the  1st,  or  Royal 
R^imeiit  of  in&uiUy.  Part  IL  chapter  1. 
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Colonel  Strutt  was  himself  seized  with  a  \^oIent  fe- 
ver^ attended  with  dangerous  •  symptoms,  which' 
brought  him  nearly  to  the  grave  ;  but  owing  to  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  medical  gentleman 
abovementioned,  he  was  restored  to  health,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  regiment.  Some  months  after  this 
he  sailed  for  England,  some  family  af&irs  reqmring 
his  presence  there. 

In  April  1792,  by  his  Majesty's  expi'ess  commands 
he  was  removed  to  the  54th  regiment,  which  he 
joined  in  Dover  Castle ;  and  in  January  the  follow- 
ing year  he  accompanied  it  to  Guernsey. 

It  being  determined  to  strike  an  important  blow 
against  the  French  West  India  Islands,  a  consider^ 
able  land  force,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Charles  Qrey,  was  ordered  to  that  part  of  the  worlds 
escorted  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Jarvis, 
(now  Earl  St.  Vincent).  Among  the  corps  appoint- 
ed  to  this  service,  in  August  1703,  was  the  54th; 
but  a  diversion  being  intended  against  the  French 
republicans  on  their  own  territory,  under  Lieute- 
iiant  General  the  Earl  of  Moira,  a  name  dear  to  the 
British  army,  it  was  ordered  to  join  him* 

The  military  operations  ofv  tb^  Continent,  at  the 
tjeginning  of  the  campaign  of  1794«  not  being  at- 
tended with  the  wisb^-for  success,  as  the  allied 
army,  from  various  circumstances,  was  reduced  to 
90,000,  while  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
300,000  men^  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  quit  the 
Bb3  Net])a^48^ 
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Netherlands.^  In  order  to  keep  the  eoflmimilQ8« 
tion  with  England  open^  by  way  of  Oitead^  Iieiite» 
nant  General  Lord  Moira  was  ordered  to  that  place  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  bandt  of  the  enemy.  Qb 
the  20th  of  June,  his  Lordship  accordingly  irriTeci 
there  widi  the  ^gth,  27  th,  28ih^  40th,  42dA  S4tt^ 
j^7thj  87thj  and  89th  regiments,  in  all  about  7CX)0 
men.  Judging  on  his  landing,  that  his  Utile  army, 
by  forming  a  junction  with  the  allies,  might  be  of 
more  adtantage  to  the  common  cduse,  than  by 
merely  keeping  possession  of  the  town,  he  therefim^ 
on  the  evening  of  th^  28tb,  quitted  the  plaoe  with* 
out  cannon,  tents,  or  even  a  change  of  linen,'f*  and 
t)egan  a  march  in  the  face  of  ^  fornudable  memyi 
and  during  very  bad  weather.  Had  the  plan  lijs 
Lordship  proposed  to  Generals  Clairfait  and  Wtlmo^ 
den,  Seen  adopted,  of  joining  their  forces^  and  act* 
ing  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  republican  army,  the 
defeats  experienced  by  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  and 
Count  Clairfait^  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
occurred.  In  the  address  ftotn  his  Lordsh^  to  the 
regiments' under  his  command,  on  bis  quitting  them 
to  return  to  England,  he  says,  ^^  thia  meaaom 
Wo\ild  have  covered  Ostend,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  consequence  of  it,  as  to  lightening  the  pressure 
on  the  Duke  of  York,  could  not  but  be  very  impon^ 

■'  '      '  ■     '  ■■      .'A  '■    ■   '■  '  "  '  "■  ■  '        ■ 

^  See  Jones'i  Journal  of  the  British  Campaign  op  the  ConliaflD^ 
|7d4y  and  Retreat  through  Molkndio  179S.  Book  ist»pi^77. 

t  It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  August  that  the  troops  received  their 
pa^p  ec|Hipage^  before  whioh  ^ey  slept  in  ^e  open  air. 
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ant/^  Owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances  often 
unavoidable  in  war^  it  unluckily  did  not  take  place  ; 
and  his  Koyal  Highness  being  anxious  that  Lorcl 
Moira  should  effect  a  junction  with  him,  he  accom* 
plished  that  important  event  in  so  masterly  a  man-^ 
ner,  as  at  oiie  and  the  same  time  to  excite  the  grate-' 
All  thankfi  of  the  Duke,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  not>  after  repeated  attempts  on 
his  line  of  march,  make  jthe  least  impression  on  it« 
On  the  Qth  of  July  he  joined  the  Commander  in 
Chief  at  Malines,  and  in  all  this  fatiguing  but  gal- 
lant service,  Colonel  Strutt  was  peculiarly  active. 

On  the  20th  of  July,.  Lord  Moira  with  his  staff 
returned  to  England,  as  his  Lordship,  from  superior 
local  rank  as  Lieutenant  General  on  the  Continent, 
could  not  act  with  officers  who  had  not  that  distinc-* 
tion,  but  were  senior  to  him  in  the  army.  The  re- 
gret shown  on  this  occasion,  not  only  by  his  own 
little  army;  but  that  of  his  Royal  Highness^  wa9 
highly  flattering  to  this  worthy  nobleman.  , 

In  the  never-to-be-forgotten  retreat  through 
Flanders  and  Holland,  Colonel  Strutt  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  which  he  held 
wHile  the  British  army  remained  on  the  Continent, 
in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who,  on  the  6th  of  December,  set  off  for 
England,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  gallant  army^ 
At  this  time  the  British  occupied  an  extensive  cor- 
don along  the  Waal,  from  Bommel  on  the,  right, 
where  the  Dutch  were  cantoned,  toPanneren  on  the 
l^ft,  where  the  Austrians  were  posted. 
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The  French,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
month  of  December ,-endeavoured  by  every  exertion 
to  cross  the  Waal,  which  they  at  last  accomplished 
on  the  27th,  near  Tuyl.  An  attack  was  made  upon 
their  posts  on  the  30th,  when  the  Fretich  were  dri- 
ven across  the  Waal  with  great  loss  on  their  side, 
but  very  little  on  ours.  Colonel  Strutt  was  then 
ordered  to  occupy  Tuyl  ;  when  the  post  of  Tuyl 
was  retaken  by  the  republicans  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary 1795,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  intense 
frost,  crossed  the  river  at  Bommel  on  the  ice.  The 
same  day  they  made  an  attack  on  Tiel,  but  were 
repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  6th  they 
made  another  attempt,  and  again  were  beat  back. 
The  following  day  Colonel  Srruit  received  orders  to 
evacuate  the  town,  which  he  did  without  loss,  and 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Kbenen. 
Here  Colonel  Strutt's  brigade  was  united  with  the 
British  guards. 

The  position  of  the  allied  army  being  a  disadvan- 
rageous  one,  it  was  determined  to  retreat  into  West- 
phalia ;  on  which  occasion  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  appointed  Colonel  Strutt's  bri- 
gade as  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  line,  an  highly 
important  and  honourable  station.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  Sir  Ralph  with  the  guards,  and  Colonel 
Strutt's  brigade,  were  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Yssel, 
to  endeavour  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  stores  and 
provisions  to  Bentheim.  The  ammunition  at  De^ 
venter  was  got  off,  but  the  stores  in  general  w^ere 
destroyed.     Two  days  after^  Sir  Ralph  commenced 
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his  march,  and  on  the  31st  arrived  at  Oldeijzaal. 
On  the  gth  of  February,  Colonel  Strutt  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  guards,  and  went  with  the  54tb  to 
occupy  the  out-posts  of  Northorn,  \(^ith  the  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  posts  of  Ninehuy  and  Vcl- 
thuyser.  Two  days  after,  he  was  reinforced  by  the 
light-troops  under  Count  Sombreuil.  The  enemy, 
on  tlie  24th,  five  times  in  number  to  what  Colonel 
Strutt  liad  under  his  orders,  attacked  and  drove  in 
the  advanced  posts,  with  the  loss  of  one- third  of  the 
regiment  of  loyal  emigrants,  who  behaved  in  the 
most  gallant  manner.  Colonel  Strutt  would  not 
have  fallen  back  on  Northorn  on  this  occasion,  if  an 
entire  foreign  regiment  had  not  left  him,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  his  to  keep  it.  Two  days  after,  the 
enemy  abandoned  the  two  posts,  which  Colonel 
Strutt  rc-occupied. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  British  troops 
changed  their  position  frequently,  first  to  Meppen, 
then  to  Osnaburgh,'  and  afterwards  to  Dicphalt. 
Soon  after  they  marched  to  Bremen  and  Bremerlec  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  April  the  infantry  embarked  for 
England.  The  uncommon  hardships  our  brave 
countrymen  experienced  in  this  retreat  are  too  well 
known  to  be  detailed  in  this  place. 

Colonel  Strutt  did  not  remain  long  inactive  after 
his  return  to  England,  for  in  July  following  he  was 
€ent  to  the  West  Indies  with  the  54th,  and  landed 
at  St.  Vincent's.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  gpt  the 
brevet  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  ^rmy,  ^nd  in  Septem- 
ber 
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ber  following  ;he  w^s  made  a  Brigadier^  General  in 
the  West  Indies. 

While  m  the  island  of  St.  Vincent*^  he  was  esh  . 
abledi  from  hi3  great  military  skill,  to  annoy  tbq 
enemy,  who  then  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  itt 
and  the  credit  he  and  his  gallant  regiment  acquired 
will  never  be  forgotten,  particularly  during  tlie  ac^ 
tion  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.     On  the 
gth  of  January  17  96,  near  Colonorie  river,  be  en^ 
gaged  above  1200  of  the  most  determined  villains, 
(who  had  long  been  guilfy  of  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  cruelty  and  murder,)  with  a  force  qonsisting  of  19 
officers,  and  167  non-commissioned  officers,  drusH 
mers,  and  privates,  of  which  nine  cheers,  and  13$ 
non-comjnissioned  officers  and  privates,  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.     On  this  occasion  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Stnitt  was  himself  wounded  three  times  5  first 
in  the  mouth,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground  for 
an  instant,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.    An  hour 
after,  he  recc'ved  a  buck-slK)t  in  the  breast  in  cbarg<* 
ing  the  enemy,  which  still  remains  in  his  body  ;  and 
about  six  o'clock  a  musquet-ball  struck  bim  about 
an  inch  above  the  right  knee,  and  buried  itself  in  thp 
bone«     Before  an  amputation  could  take  place,  b^ 
was  carried  above  twenty  miles,  and  an  interval  of 
seventeen  hours  took  place  from  the  time  he  waa 
wounded.    Mr.  Perry,  surgeon  to  the  54th,  per- 
formed the  operation  in  a  masterly  manner,  arid  on 
examining  th^  bonei  he  found  it  shattered  in  eleven 
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-piecmi.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  attending  ope^ 
rations  of  this  kind  in  hot  climates^  this  hrave  mai| 
iurvivedj-and  is  the  only  officer  remaining  ^ho  had 
a  limb  amputated  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  May  1796,  he  returned  to  Eng'and^  and  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  his  Spvereign  t 
tod  in  July,  the  Deputy  Governorship  of  Stirling 
Castle,  in  North  Britain,  having  become  vacant,  hif 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  it  on  Brigadier  Gene^ 
ral  Strutt.  . 

The  following  year,  his  health  being  greatly  redo-r 
vered,  and  thinking  himself  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed once  more  as  an  officer,  he  again  offered  hi; 
services,  and  was  appointed,  in  May,  a  Brigadier 
General  on  the  Staff  in  Irieland.  He  soon  after  set 
out  for  that  kingdom,  and  was  for  some  time  at 
Jiimerick,  and  afterwards  at  Tarbert  on  the  bhan* 
fion  ;  but  finding  his  health  suffer  much  from  the 
loss  of  his  linjb,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re-r 
questing  leave  to  resign  as  a  Brigadier  General, 
which  he  did  in  the  beginning  pf  1798. 

On  the  18th  of  June  that  year,  on  a  promotion  of 
general  officers^  h^  w^s  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Ma- 
jor General^ 

A  martyr  to  the  gout  and  ill  health,  the  effects  of 
wounds  and  active  service,  he  now  tried  Bath,  Bux- 
ton, &c.  biit  with  little  benpfit ;  he  therefore  formed 
the  resolution  of  quitting  a  profession  he  was  -much 
attached  to,  thinking  such  a  step  more  honourable 
than  reip^inine  ]xx  a  station  he  was  unable  to  £il| 
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on  revising  it,  after  he  had  availed  iiicn^fa/tlHt 
treatises  of  others,  astonished  him  by  its  ateuracy. 

His  relations  perceiving  his  ardent  attachmeift  td 
thathematicSy  were  induced  to  permit  him  to  leavtf 
his  native  valley ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
look  forward  to  some  profession  which  Vould  afibni 
tt  subsistence,  he  chose  the  medical,  fas  cohtiectod 
with  those  philosophical  pursuits  after  which  his  soul 
thirsted.  He  was  accordingly  placed  imder  the  carfl* 
of  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Lancaster ;  and  while  ht 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  pit>» 
fcssioti)  he  pursued  with  eagerness  almost  unequal'^ 
ted,  the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Oil 
leaving  Lancaster,  he  repaired  to  London^  ^ei€ 
he  attended  medical  and  anatomical  lectures^  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  the  hospitals  ;  and  on  his 
»^um  to  the  Norths  settled  at  Sedbcrg,  a  small 
town  about  five  milcis  distant  from  the  placed  of  hil 
nativity,  where  he  practised  for  a  tiumber  of  ycart 
with  great  success,  being  idolized  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  district,  on  account  of  his  amiable  man* 
ners,  professional  skill,  and  friendly  attention. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  however,  he  still  cultivated 
matbematic^I  and  philosophical  studies,  and  wai 
urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  give  instructions  to 
their  sons  previously  to  their  going  to  Cambridge* 
In  a  few  years  his  name  became  so  celebrated,  that 
almost  all  the  students  in  that  vicinage  who  were 
desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  proficients 
in  the  matliematics,  at  their  admission  to  the  first 
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degree,  resorted  to  Sedberg  during  tlie  long  dum- 
tner  vacation  ;  and  the  nuni|)er  of  these  became  so 
great,  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  gav^  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  since  attended  solely  to  this  occu* 
)>ation.  A  few  years  since  a  number  of  bis  old  pii-. 
pils  sent  him  from  Cambridge  a  handsome  service  of 
plate,  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  for  his  worth  and 
abilities.  Never  was  man  more  beloved  by  his 
scholars  ;  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  the  afia^ 
bility  of  his  disposition,  endear  him  to  all ;  and  it 
is  a  strained  paneg}Tic  indeed  that  would  surpass  hii 
desert. 

Among  the  earliest  of  hfe  pupils  viras  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  now  resident  at  Bath,  who  is  a  native  of  th« 
6ame  valley,  and  a  relation ;  Dr.  Willan,  of  Blooms-^ 
bury-square ;  Dr.  Ainslie,  of  Dover-street ;  Dr. 
Gamett,  bte  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  Dr.  Birk-  * 
beck,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Garnett,  as  professor  of 
physics  and  philosophy  in  Anderson's  Institution  at 
Glasgow.  Besides  these  and  other  gentlemen  emi-^ 
nent  in  the  medical  profession,  several  ornaments  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar  might  be  reckoned  among  his 
disciples  ;  for  there  are  very  few  that  have  come  out 
of  Cambridge  with  the  highest  honours,  who  have 
not  been  his  pupils. 

His  mode  of  teaching  is  vety  laborious :  he  sits 
in  the  midst  of  the  youths  committed  to  his  charge^ 
and  when  any  of  them  is  at  a  loss,  he  takes  a  chair 
by  the  side  of  his  preceptor^  who  soon  solves  the 
difficulty ;  his  place  is  supplied  by  another :  and 
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thus  durlilg  the  whole  summer  his  attention  is  kept 
constantly  employed,  piobably  on  as  many  different 
branches  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  as  there 
are  pupils. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  now  near  seventy  years  of  age : 
seon  after  he  settled  at  Sedberg,  he  married  a  lady 
somewhat  younger  than  himself,  whose  kindness 
and  attention  has  soothed  his  life,  and  whose  ami- 
able disposition  and  simplicity  of  manners  eminently 
qualify  lier  for  the  domestic  partner  of  such  a  man* 
By  her  he  has  one  daughter.  Tempting  offers  have 
been  made  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  native  coun- 
try, but  his  attachment  to  the  natale  solum,  and 
independent  spirit,  which,  with  his  plain  and  simple 
life,  make  him  content  with  a  moderate  income^ 
have  rivctted  him  to  Scdberg. 

Though  few  have  dived  further  into  the  depths  of 
mathematics  than  Mr.  Dawson,  or  are  -moije  emi- 
nently skilled  in  those  branches  of  philosophy  which 
depend  upon  mathematical  learning,  yet  all  has  been 
acquired  with  so  much  ease  to  himself,  and  by  such 
a  happy  application  of  his  time,  that  he  never  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  or  sc^ 
qucstercd  himself  from  society,  from  the  common 
enjoyments  of  life,  or  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
laborious  profession.  Nay,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
has  seen  him  read,  with  voracity  indeed,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  efibrtof  mind,  books  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mathematics  by  his  own  fire-side,  amidst 
the  noise  of  conversation  ;  and  has  frequently  ob^ 
served  his  countenance  iJrightcn,  and  his  hand  strike 
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t)n  the  arm  of  his  chair^  in  token  of  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  the  elegance  of  the  author's  demon* 
strations;  or  tlie  depth  of  his  reseai'ches. 

He  never  qxperiences  those  abstractions  of  mind 
Vhich  too  often  characterize  persons  accustonied  ib 
intense  application  or  abstrilse  subjects,  and  whose 
presence  is  particularly  distinguised  by  their  abs^ce. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  ready  to  join  in  ge- 
neral conversation  upon  indifferent  subjects  ;  canen^ 
joy  "  the  feast  of  neason  and  the  flow  of  soul/*  and 
does  not  only  participate  in  the  feast>  but  libcirally 
'  contributes  to  the  entertaintnent.  His  vacant  hours 
he  often  amuses  with  the  works  of  our  Etiglish  clas^ 
sic  authors^  The  poets  he  'peruses  with  pleasure^ 
and  tastes  their  beauties  with  feeling  and  precision. . 

Few  are  better  versed  than  Mr.  D.  in  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  have  more  minutely  watched  the  work- 
ings and  different  operations  of  the  human  mind^ 
or  more  successfully  explained  the  sprhigs  atid  prin^ 
ciples  of  moral  action^  Yet  standing,  as  he  does> 
upon  such  elevated  ground,  in  point  of  intellectual 
endowments,  no  man  bears  his  faculties  more  meek- 
ly, or  pays  more  attentive  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  He  exhibits  a  true  philosophical  simpli- 
city of  manners^  is  a  stranger  to  ambition^  and 
wishes  rather  to  be  respectable  in  retirement  than, 
applauded  by  the  world.  In  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life  he  is  exact  and  exemplary,  is  possessed  of  aa 
universal  benevolence,  and  susceptible  of  the  tem-^ 
jierate  warmth  of  delicate  ff iendship.  The  gentle- 
men who  have  been  under  his  tuitbn,  retam  for 
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him  that  high  degrec^pf  respectVhidi'thedi«cipte* 
of  Socrates  felt  for  their  excellent  master,  and  ar0 
liappy  to  sink  the  name  of  tutor  in  that  of  friend. 
But/ to  finish  the  character,  we  can  pronounce, 
this  philosopher  a  christian  ;  a  christian  from  con- 
Tiction  ;  a  christian,  who,  with  powers  of,  mind  to 
weigh  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  resoluticm 
to  set  about  the  interesting  task,  has  found  the  ar- 
guments on  which  it  is  supported  amply  sufficient 
to  produce  conviction  in  a  candid  and  unprejudiced 
mind.  Happy  is  it  for  the  world,,  and  honourable 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  that  men  of  the  soundest 
understanding  and  most  penetrating  genius,  a  New- 
ton, a  Locke,  a  Horrox,  a  Coates,  a  Napier,  a 
Maclaurin,  a  Boyle,  and^  a  Dawson  ;  *  men  who 
could  discriminate  between  strict  demonstration  and 
moral  proof,  and  who  well  knew  the  value  of  e\'ery 
species  of  evidence}  have  added  their  suffrages  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Let,  then,  the  little  scioN 
ists  of  the  day,  let  the  disputers  of  the  worldj  fol- 
low such  bright  examples ;  let  them  examine  be- 
fore they  decide,  and  be  candid  iti  their  decision. 
Was  this  the  case  with  philosophers  in  general,  phi- 
Josophy  would  lend  her  aid  to  religion,  and  religion 
give  a  new  grace  to  philosophy  ;  men*s  piety  would 
be  equal  to  their  knowledge ;  science  would  become 
physico-theology  ;  the  mysteries  of  nature  would 
reconcile  us  to  those  of  revelation  ;  the  due  exer- 
cise of  reason  would  beat  down  superstition  ;  and 
,  every  good  man  might  devoutly  say,  sti  mca  anima 
cum  philosophu. 

I  13iougl> 


Though  Mr.  Dawson  has  made  various  discove* 
ries  in  mathematics^  his  modesty  has  prevented  his 
giving  them  to  the  public^  except  in  a  few  instances^ 
and  in  these  hie  has  carefully  concealed  his  name. 
The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  in  the 
year  17 Ol,  published  in  his  Tracts  some  propori* 
tions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  his  effect  in  disturbing  the 
motions  of  the  moon.  The  theory  of  the  compo« 
sition  and  resolution  of  forces,  enables  us  to  deter* 
mine  what  part  of  the  solar  force  is  employed  in 
disturbing  the  motions  of  the  moon;  and,  there- 
fore, could  we  measure  the  instantaneous  effect  of 
that  force,  or  the  number  of  feet  by  which  it  acce- 
lerates or  retards  the  moon's  motion  in  a  second^ 
We  should  be  able  to  determine  how  many  feet  the 
whole  force  of  the  sun  would  make  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  earth,  descend  in 
a  second,  and  consequently  bow  much  the  earth  is, 
at  every  instant,  turned  out  of  its  rectilinial  course. 
Thus  the  curvaiture  of  thfe  earth's  orbit,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  radius  of  that  orbit>  that  is, . 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earthy  would  be 
determined. 

The  transit  of  Venus  happened  in  the  same  year 
that  Dr.  SteWart  published  his  Propositions ;  and 
astronomers  who. had  gone  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  observe  this  phenomenon,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  sun,  communicated 
to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  observations ;  but  no 
satisfactory  result  could  be  drawn  from  a  comparison 
Cca  of 
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of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  resolved;  tfiert^^re,  to  ipptj' 
the  principles  which  he  had  already  laid  down,  tmi 
in  1763  he  published  his  essay  on  tl)e  sunder  distance^ 
where  the  computation  being  actually  made,  the 
parallax  of  the  sun  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
6''.9,  and  his  distance  consequently  near  a9i875 
semidiameters  of  the  earth,  or  about  118^541yia> 
miles. 

A  determination  of  the  sun*s  distance,  as  is  oIh 
served  by  Professor  Playfair*,  that  so  far  exceeckd 
all  former  estimations  of  it,  was  received  with  sur* 
prize,  and  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  founded 
was  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe  examination. 
But,  even  among  astronomers,  it  was  not  every  one 
who  could  judge  in  a  matter  of  such  difficult  dis- 
cussion, as  none  but  an  able  mathematician  coold 
pretend  to  understand,  much  less  detect,  any  ernm 
in  Dr.  Stewart^s  theory  or  calculations.  About  five 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Dawson  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  "  Four  Propositions,**  intended 
to  point  out  certain  errors  in  Dr.  Stewart*s  investi- 
gation, which,  he  apprehended,  had  given  a  result 
much  greater  than  the  truth.  It  is  well  known  to 
itiathematicians,  that  there  are  problems  so  extreme- 
ly difficult,  that  in  the  solution  of  them  we  can 
only  approximate  to  the  truth ;  and  that^  as  ia 
arithmetic,  we  neglect  those  small  fractions,  which, 
though  of  inconsiderable  amount,  would  exceed* 
ingly  embarrass  our  computations  ;  so,  in  geome- 
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hy^  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  rgect  those  small 
quantities  which  would  add  little  to  the  accuracy^ 
and  much  to  the  difficulty,  of  the  investigation. 
In  hoih  cases^  however,  the  same  thing. may  hap* 
pen  ;  though  each  quantity  thrown  out  may  be  in- 
considerable in  itself,  yet  the  amount  of  them  all 
together,  and  their  effect  on  the  last  result,  may  be 
greater  than  is  apprehended.  This  was  just  what 
happened  in  the  present  case.  The  problem  was  in 
its  nature  so  complex,  and  involved  the  estimation 
of  so  many  causes,  that,  to  avoid  inextricaUe  dif- 
ficulties^ it  is  necessary  to  reject  some  quantities,  as 
being  small  in  comparison  of  the  rest,  and  to  rea- 
son as  if  they  had  no  existence.  Dr.  Stewart  had, 
besides,  an  additional  motive  for  wishing  to  sim- 
plify his  investigation.  This  was,  his  resolutioh  to 
employ  the  geoipetrical  method  only,  which,  how- 
ever beautiful,  satisfactory,  and  excellent,  in  other 
respects,  is  certainly  inferior  to  algebra  in  conduct- 
ing very  complicated  reasonings.  The  skill  of  this 
profound  and  experienced  geometer  could  not  re<r 
medy  that  defect ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  rejecting  quantities  which  were  consider- 
able enough  tp  affect  the  last  result  in  no  small 
degree.  An  error  was  thereby  introduced,  which^ 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  compensations,  would 
have  become  immediately  obvious,  by  giving  the 
sun's  distance  near  three  times  as  great  as  that  we 
have  already  mentioned, 
'iphe  penetrating  mind  of  Dawson  observed  the 
Cc3  dange^o^ 
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dangerous  nature  of  these  simplifications,  and  in 
the  work  to  which  we  dlude,  estimated  the  emn*  tQ 
which  they  had  given  rise.  This  ingenious  pam- 
phlet shows  the  powers  of  its  author  as  a  deep  mq* 
thematician  and  acute  reasoner  in  a  very  advantage- 
ous  point  of  view,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so  little 
Juiown  to  the  public  is,  that,  soon  after  the  time  of 
its  publication,  the  greatest  part  of  the  impressioa 
was  burnt  by  a  fire,  which  consumed  the  warehouse 
in  which  it  w£&  lodged,  and  the  difildence  of  the 
author  prevented  him  from  intruding  on  the  pi:^blic, 
as  he  m(5destly  termed  it,  another  edition.  We  arc 
happy,  however,  to  inform  our  readers,  that  this 
scarce  tract  has  been  lately  reprinted  by  Mr.  T. 
Leyboum,  in  his  Mathematical  and  Philoaophical 
Rejpository,  Nos.  X.  and  XI. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  likewise  given  a  proof  of  his 
abilities,  in  a  controversy  in  which  he  was  enjgaged 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wildbore,  a  very .  celebrated  ma-. 
thematician,  concerning  the  evacuation  of  vessels 
in  motion  :  this  work  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Hunter*s 
Miscellanea  Mathematica.  In  this  contest  Mr. 
Dawson,  with  his  usual  modesty,  signed  his  letters 
fFadson,  transposing  the  D.  and  W.  of  his  name; 
and  had  the  honour  of  completely  foiling  his  great 
antagonist.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Mr.  Emerson,  on  the  subject  of  fluxions,  in  which 
he  likewise  appears  to  have  the  advantage.  In  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  he*  has  given 
an  ingenious  paper  on  the  inverse  method  of  central 

forces ; 
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forces  ;  and  Id  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  wbrk^ 
a  scholium  and  proposition^  by  way  of  Addenda  to 
that  paper,     ' 

Besides  these  essays  on  speculative  and  mixed 
mathematics^  Mr.  Dawson  entered  the  lists,  and 
took  up  the  metaphysical  giiuntlet  against  Dr.Priest- 
)ey.  In  the  year  1781  he  publi^ed  a  pamphlet,  en;» 
titled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity 
briefly  invalidated/'  the  substance  of  which  was 
dtawn  up  in  a  private  correspondence  oii  the  firdt 
appearance  of  Dr.  Priestley's  "  Illustrations/'  &c. 

In  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity^  Mr. 
Dawson  first  premises  tl^ree  axioms,  observing  tha(t 
in-  all  sciences  some  principles  must  be  lakefr  for 
granted,  else  nothing  can  be  proved.  The  axionHs 
are  as  follow  : 

Axiom  1st.  If  we  make  a  false  supposition,  and 
reason  justly  from  rt,  a  contradiction  or  absurdity 
will  be  contained  in  the  conclusion. 

Axiom  2d.  It  must  likewise  be  taken  *for  granted, 
(as  it  does  not  admit  of  proof,)  that  every  action^ 
or  exertion,  voluntarily  made,  is  with  a  design,  or 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  end.  ^  For,  it  is  evident, . 
tliat  where  there  is  a  full  conviction  of  the  impossi-r 
bifity  of  this,  no  rational  bring  will  make  any  af^ 
tempt  or  exertion  at  all. 

Axiom  3d.  All  practical  principles  must  either  be 
fowndedi  ^^  truths  or  believed  to  he  so,  for  the  mo'-^ 
ment  that  they  operate. 

These  axioms  being  taken  for  granted,  our  author 

supposes  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  be  irue^  and 
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that  its  truth  is  discovered  to  us  in  such  a  mannei^ 
find  is  so  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  as  to 
become  a  pVactical  principle  ;  then  upon  this  supi- 
pqsition,  by  the  second  axiom,  motived  of  all  kinds 
must  c^ase  to  operate. 

To  illustrate  this,  he  takes  an  event,  in  which  we 
are  all  equally  concerned,  viz.  the  time  and  circum^ 
stances  of  our  death.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  at, 
or  before  our  entrance  into  this  wprld,  the  time  of 
our  leaving  it  vfas^xed,  and  that  we  absolutely  bcr 
lievedit  to  be  so,  no  circumstance  throughout  li£s^ 
no  possible  situation  in  which  we  could  be  placed, 
would  operate  as  a  motive,  so  as  to  make  us  use  even 
the  ^lightest  end^vour  either  to  lengthen  out  or 
shorten  the  period  of  our  existence.  This  ipust  b^ 
allowed  upon  the  supposition  under  consideration ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  so  momentous 
an  event,  it  will  certaiBly  hold  true  of  any  other. 

Hence,  he  observes,  this  conclusion  may  be  fairly 
drawn,  viz.  that  where  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
firmly  believed,  and  made  use  of  as  a  practical  prinr 
ciple,  motives  cease  to  operate.  But,  upon  the  cerr 
tain  and  infallible  operation  of  motives,  the  whole 
scheme  x)f  necessity  is  founded.  This  doctrine, 
therefore,  t^ken  in  this  light,  is  destructive  of  it- 
self. 

In  the  next  place,  he  supposes  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  trpe,  but  that  it  does  not  (as  we  fipd 
is  really  the  case)  operate  as  a  practical  principle 
and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  consequence. 

A  practical  principle,  be  observes,  for  the  iiu^aitf 

that 
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that  it  operates,  must  be  seen  or  felt  to  be  specula- 
tively  true,  else  it  could  not  answer  the  end  in- 
tended. For  a  full  conviction  of  its  being  false, 
^t  the  very  time  it  ought  to  influence  our  conduct, 
ivould  certainly  destroy  its  effect.  This,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  denied.  Examples  in  real  Hfe  might  be 
found  in  abundance  to  illustrate  this  supposition. 
We  daily  see  errors  in  opinion  (or  of  prejudice) 
fnade  the  foundation  of  our  practice,  which,  when 
our  minds  are  better  informed,  cease  to  operate,  and 
give  place  to  the  opposite  truths  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  moment  that  the  error  of  any  practical  princi[Je 
is  discovered,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  it- 
self to  us  upon  every  occasion,  it  will  cease  to  opct- 
rate,  and  the  opposite  truth  will  instantly  take  place, 
^nd  influence  our  conduct  accordingly.  He  sup- 
poses, likewise,  that  in  a  future  state  our  faculties 
will  be  enlarged,  our  understandings  enlightened, 
and  our  apprehensions  quickened  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  truths  which  we  now  attain  to  with  diffi- 
culty and  much  study,  will  then  appear  as  axioms, 
or  be  classed  among  the  first  principles  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  hpnce  serve  as  a  basis  for  making  fur- 
ther discoveries  by  reason.  If,  therefore,  as  was 
before  supposed,  philosophical  necessity  be  a  truths 
and  likewise  discoverable  by  human  reason,  in  some 
future  period  of  our  existence,  liberty,  as  opposed 
tp  this  truth,  must  cease  to  operate  as  a  practical 
principle,  and  give  place  to  ideas  of  necessity, 
which,  like  all  intuitive  truths,  will  ever  be  present 
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to  the  mind^  and,  consequently,  as  has  been  proF^ 
ed  before,  reduce  us  to  a  state  ^entirely  torpid* 

Here,  then,  is  discovered  a  barrier,  or  limit,  to 
which  human  nature,  in  its  progress  in  knowledge^ 
can  never  arrive  ;  and  which  the  subtile  metaphysi* 
cian,  by  standing  on  tiptoe,  has  already  got  a  sight 
of.  Must  we  then,  Mr,  D.  observes,  in  a  future 
state,  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  peti- 
tioning the  Deity  to  darken  our  ynderstanding^ 
and  blunt  oui*  penetration,  in  order  that  we  may  en- 
joy the  greater  happiness  ?  CaminQn  sense  revdts 
from  such  an  idea  !  , 

The  sketch  of  this  pamphlet  which  we  have  here 
given,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  forcible  rea- 
soning with  which  Mr.  D.  assails  his  celebrated  an-r 
tagonist.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  with 
oqual  skill  and  mathematical  precision  ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  that  whoever  reads  the  pamphlet  in  question^ 
should  they  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the  reasoning  it 
ccntiiins,  will  be  ready  to  express  their  admiration 
of  the  strong  sense  and  abilities  of  its  author^ 

Mr.  Dawson  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man« 
Chester,  from  which,  and  some  other  learned  bo- 
dies, he  has  received  diplomas,  without  any  solicita- 
tions on  his  part,  or,  indeed,  without  any  previoufii 
knowledge  of  the  intention. 

THE 
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THE  REV.  TH0MA15  RENNELL,  D.D- 

f  RSBENDABT  0?  WINCHESTER^   Mi^St^E  OP  THE 
TEMPLE,  &C,* 

MANY  of  the  most  dignified  characters  among 
the  Established  Clergy  are  bright '  examples  of  un« 
wearied  diligence ;  and  in  the  midst  of  those  ho- 
nours and  enjoyments  fpr  which  they  are  not  unfre- , 
quently  envied  and  caluqriniated,  they  lahour  with  4 
constancy  equal  to  that  which  mpy  be  supposed  to 
distinguish  men  -who  have  preferments  to  seek. 

Among  these  luminaries  we  may,  with  the  great- 
est propriety,  rank  the  subject  of  the  present  brief, 
but  faithful  sketch. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Rennell  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Rennell,  A.  M.  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester, and  rector  of  Teignton-Drew,  or  Draid's 
Teignton,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his  father 
was  also  rector,  and  where  our  divine  was  born. 
The  family  of  Rennell  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  of  great  respectability,  in  that  county,  as  m^y 
be  seen  in  Prince's  curious  book,  entitled,  "  The 
Worthies  of  Devon,*'  where  some  account  ofoncof^* 
Dr.  Rennell's  ancestors  is  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Rennell,  the  father  of  our  preacher,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of.  the  late  Bishop  Hoadlcy,  who 
gave  him  the  prebendal  stall  in  his  cathedral,  and 
appointed  him  his  chaplain.  He  was  a  very  judi- 
cious divine,  and  a  man  of  extensive  learning,*  but 
of  such  singular  modesty,  as  even  to  conceal,  at 
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least  88  much  as  he  could^  the  appearance  of  bii 

great  attaioments. 

Dr.  Rennella  the  subject  of  the  present  aketcb^ 
was  educated  on  the  foundation  at  Eton  achooly 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  unremitted 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  by  the  meekness  of  his 
temper.  From  Etoji  he  was  elected  oflF  to  King> 
College,  where  be  became  no^ed  as  a  profound  scho- 
lar, particularly  in  Greek ;  and  was  also  remarkaUe 
for  being,  so  devoted  to  study^  lis  to  acquire  the 
name  of  the  "  Absent  Man." 

In  his  college  he  gained  a  fellowship  indu^  course 
and  no(  long  after  his  entering  into  orders,  his  father 
obtained  leave  to  resign  to  him  the  prebend  of  Whh 
Chester,  while  his  talents  as  a  preacher  soon  ren- 
dered him  highly  popular  both  there  and  at  Can^- 
bridge. 

His  next  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Saint 
Magnus,  London  Bridge  ;  and  in  1798  he  ^as,  on 
the  advancement  of  Dr.  Pearce  to  the  deanery  of 
Ely,  promoted  to  the  more  honourable  than  iucra- 
tive  siiuation  of  Master  of  the  Temple. 

Here  the  Doctor  preaches  aUv^^ys,  as^  is  customr 
ary»  in  term  time^  and  upon  festivals.  His  discourses 
are  so  plain,  yet  so  pathetic,  so  sound  in  doctrine^ 
and  so  perspicuous  in  the  compositiop,  filled  with 
such  a  devout  spirit,  and-so  admirably  calculated  to 
aftect  the  heart,  while  they  inform  the  judgment, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  the  Temple  church 
should  be  crowded  when  he  preaches :  add  to  this^ 
tlic  Doctor  is  a  powerful  and  impassioned  oratof. 

H^ 
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tie  feels  what  he  utters,  and  therefore  his  eloquence 
is  natural  while  it  is  warm  and  vehement.  In  the 
management  of  his  subject  he  possesses  the  most 
happy  art,  and  that  is  not'  so  easy  an  one  as  is  ge* 
nerally  imagined,  of  making  it  completely  clear  to 
the  conception  of  his  hearers.  There  is  no  abstract 
reasoning  in  his  discourses,  but  one  important  topie 
is  fixed  upon,  and  kept  in  view  throughout.  What- 
ever is  said  to  illustrate  it,  or  whatever  reflection  or 
exhortation  may  be  made,  still  the  hearer  knows  the 
grand  theme,  and  loses  not  a  preceding  proof  in 
attending  to  a  new  observation. 

But  it  is  in  his  perorations  that  the  Doctor  seems 
to  shine  the  most.  Here  he  seizes  upon  the  ave- 
nues of  the  heart  at  once — ^here  he  engages  its  prin- 
ciples, its  fears,  and  its  hopes,  on  his  side,  and  forces 
even  the  sceptic  and  the  libertine  to  shudder  at  the 
consequences  of  impenitence,  and  to  desire  the 
'^  death  of  the  righteous.'* 

This  is  not  an  over-charged  picture  ;  but  a  very 
faint  and  imperfect  outline  of  a  christian  preacher, 
sketched  by  the  feeble  hand  of  one  who  equally  ad- 
mires, but  who  enjoys  not  any  degree  of  intimacy 
with  him. 

*'  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  wariti. 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  lif« 

Coincident^  exhibit  lucid  proof  ^ 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause."  Cowfer. 

Dr.  Rennell  has  published,  at  several  times,  ser- 
mons upon  particular  occasions,  all  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  others,  have  very  lately  been  reprint- 

ed 
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manner  of  attention  to  those  children  of  his  brain  : 
he  left  them  exposed  and  deserted  sur  le  pavcy  till 
Almon  and  Debrett  took  them  up,  and  gave  them 
an  Asylum  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  for  ffltj 
where  at  least  a  score  may  be  found. 

The  shafts  of  his  ridicule  were  so  happily  directed 
against  the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  grievances 
of  Wilkes,  and  other  pseiido  patriots  of  the  day,  as 
to  attract  the  notice,  and  to  obtain  the  approbatioa 
of  Administration. 

Mr.  W.  had  given  a  humorous  history  of  Peti- 
tions, from  the  first  petition  of  the  peruke-makers 
to  the  King,  praying  him  to  wear  a  wig  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  trade  ;  he  then  took  up  the  subject  of 
more  modem  Grievances  and  ApprehbKsions, 
answered  all  these  Grievances,  and  advertised  for  a 
new  Grievance  !  His  success  on  this  occasipn  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  requested  by  a  person  high  in  of- 
fice to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  mis- 
understanding which  subsisted  betwixt  this  country 
and  Spain,  relative  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  That 
task,  however,  he  declined,  but  recommended  Doc- 
tor Sanmel  Johnson  as  the  ablest  and  properest  per- 
son who  could  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  W. 
was  accordingly  authorized  to  negotiate  this  matter 
with  the  Doctor,  which  he  at  length  happily  conclud- 
ed in  concert  with  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  the  King*8 
printer,  one  of  Johnson's  most  intimate  and  most 
useful  friends. 

The  Doctor  soon  after  produced  his  celebrated 
publication,  entitled  "  The  False  Alarm  ;**  by  which 
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he  gamed  both  mbney  and  reputation*  At  this  pe- 
riod he  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  White- 
fbord's  taste  and  political  influence,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  his  Essays  and  Squibs, 
pronouncing  them  superior  even  to  those  of  Dean 

Swift.* 

1  .     .     -  —  -  ^  ■  -      ,—  .  ■    , 

*  Dr.  Sxnollet  has  also  evinced  a  favourable  opinion  of  them  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  V^.  which  we  shall  extract  from  Dr.  Moore's  Life 
of  that  celebrated  writer. 
*'  My  DtAR  Sir, 

*'  You  could  not  have  made  me  a  more  agreeable  present  than 
the  papers  I  received  by  tlie  hands  of  our  good  fri^end.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong. Some  of  the  pieces  I  had  rea^  with  great  pleasure  in  one 
of  your  evening  papers;  but  my  own  satisfaction  is  much  in* 
creased  by  knowing  ^ou  are  the  author ;  for,  without  flattery,  t 
really  think  these  fourteen  lett^s  contain  more  sense,  spirit,  wit* 
and  humour,  than  all  I  have  as  yet  seen  written  on  the  other  sidQ 
of  the  question  ;  and  I  am  fidly  persuaded,  that  if  you  had  two  or 
three  coadjutors  of  equal  talents  to  play  to  one  another's  hands» 
and  keep  up  the  ball  of  Slrgument  and  ridicule,  you  would  actiH 
ally  at  ihe  long-run  either  shame  or  laugh  the  people  t>ut  of  their 
absurd  infatuation.  Your  ideas  of  characters  and  things  so  exactly 
tally  with  mine,  that  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  so  far,  as  to 
imagine  I  should  have  expressed  my  sentiments  in  the  same  man* 
tier,  on  the  same  subjects,  had  I  been  dbposed  to  make  them  pub- 
lic; supposing  still  that  my  ability  corresponded  with  my  am- 
bition. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  discontinue  yoi^r  endeavours  to  represent 
Faction  and  false  Patriotism  in  their  true  colours,  though  I  be- 
lieve the  ministry  litde  deserve  that  any  man  of  genius  should 
draw  his  pen  in  their  defence.  They  seem  to  inherit  the  absurd 
stoicism  of  Lord  Bute,  who  set  himself  up  as  a  pillory  to  be 
pelted  by  all  the  blackguards  of  England,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  would  grow  tired  and  leave  off.  I  don't  find  that  your 
mioisters  takQ  any  pains  «ven  to  vindicate  their  moral  cbaractert 

*Dl»  from 
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But  Mr.  W/s  pen  was  not  limited  to  prose  com- 
positions— his  verses  on  various  subjects,  {Ct^d  on  dif- 
ferent occasions^  possess  equal  spirit  and  point.  From 
a  considerable  number  we  select  and  subjoin  an  Epi- 
gram, said  to  be  written  by  him  in  consequence  of 
the  City  of  London  having  nearly  about  the  same 
time  presented  its  freedom  to  Admirals  Keppel  and 
Rodney  :  to  the  former  in  a  box  made  of  heart  ofoak^ 
and  to  the  other  in  a  goldhox  ;  this  contains  as  much 

from  the  foulest  imputation.  A  late  nobleman,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  several  administrations,  owned  to  me,  that  one  good 
^^'riter  was  of  more  importance  to  the  govemment  than  tweotj 
placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*'  1  do  not  know  when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting the  papers  to  Mr.  Udny,  neither  do  I  know  in  what  part 
of  Italy  he  resides.  I  should  have  sent  them  by  Dr.  Armstrong 
to  Rome,  had  I  read  your  letter  before  he  set  out :  but  as  he  stayed 
at  Leghorn  only  to  dine  with  me,  I  did  not  open  your  packet  till 
he  was  gone.  However,  I  shall  not  fail  to  comply  with  your  di- 
rections as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  at  present  rusticated  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  that  overlooks  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leghorn  ,  a  most  romantic  and  salutary  situation,  where  1  shooU 
be  happy  in  receiving  another  such  mark  of  your  charity  and  good 
will ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  in  Tuscany  that  you  desire,  I  beg 
you  will  without  ceremony  put  it  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 
Do,  pray>  throw  away  half  an  hour  in  giving  me  the  political 
anecdotes  of  the  times,  and  direct  a  Monsiew  Motuicur  SmoOett, 
chez  Monsieur  Rcnncr,  ttegoCiant  d  Livoume,  In  the  mean-time, 
wishing  you  every  comfort  and  consolation  that  this  rascally  ^t 
affords,  I  am,  with  great  affection  and  esteem. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  Servant, 

T.  SMOLLETT, 
A1on$i  Novo,  May  IS,  1770« 
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in  four  lines  as  any  we  recollect,  excepting  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  on  Charles  the  Second.  Nbr 
aire  we  offended  with  its  pM7w,  a  species  of  wit  ia 
which  he  shines  unriv\illed,  and  which,  however  im* 
proper  in  serious  works,  are  calculated,  we  think,  to 
add  poignancy  to  compositions  of  this  kind. 

Each  Admiral's  drfective  part. 

Satiric  Cits,  you've  told ; 
That  cautious  *  Keppbl  wanled  heart. 

And  gallant  Rodney  gold. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  fine  arts  have  such 
an  affinity  to  each  other,  that  to  have  a  relisli  for  one 
is  to  be  susceptible  of  all.  Whether  this  be  generally 
true  or  not,  we  shall  not  hei'e  dispute,  but  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  this  combination  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  Mr.  W.  who  in  his  youth 
was  at  once  a  respectable  proficient  both  in  music 
and  drawing :  but  other  avocations  did  not  permit 
him  to  cultivate  these. to  the  extent  which  his  genius 
was  capable  of  attaining. 

Although  prevented  from  reaching  practical  excel- 
lence, he  did  not  fail  however  to  improve  in  taste  ; 
and  hisjudgment  as  a  Connoisieur  has  frequently 
been  appealed  to  in  doubtful  cases,  when  even  artists 
have  been  divided  in  their  opinions. 


*  ."  Cautious  Keppel,"  alludes  to  his  reason  given  for  not  pur- 
suing the  French  fleet,  viz. — "  An  enemy's  coast,  and  a  lec- 
ihore  ;  "  though  the  lee-shore  was  upwards  of  thirty  leagues  His. 
tant.  A  very  admirable  comment  on  this  text  has  since  been  made 
by  Admiral  Duncan,  at  Camperdown,  on  the  coast  of  HolUind  ! 

Dd3  Hi* 
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His  collection  of  prints  an^  pictures,  chiefly  of 
the  Italian  school,  do  honour  to  the  possessor,  both 
from  their  number  and  merit  ;  but  bis  admiration 
has  not,  like  that  'of  some  virtuosi^  been  confined  to 
the  aijcient  masters,  for  many  h\dng  artists  have 
experienced  the  benefit  of  his  patronage  and  advice. 

Such  acquirements  naturally  pointed  him  out  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  as  a  proper  person  to  pre^ 
side  in  the  committee  of  fine  arts.  He  was  accord- 
ingly elected  chairman,  and  executed  the  office  for 
several  years  with  equal  advantage  to  the  institution, 
and  credit  to  himself,  until  he  was  chosen  a  vice- 
president,  an  honour  generally  conferred  on  persons 
of  elevated  rank  alone.  Nor  was  this  the  only  dis- 
tinction he  has  obtained.  The  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Arcadian  Society  of  Rome,  have  all  admitted  him  a 
member  of  their  respective  bodies. 

Few  men  have  passed  their  time  more  agreeably 
than  Mr.  W.  for  he  has  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age. 
In  the  list  of  his  friends  may  be  enumerated  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  more  than  one  statesman, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  geniuses  which  our 
nation  has  produced:  such  as  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Maichmont,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  St.  Helen's,  the  Earl  of  Kel- 
Jie,  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Killaloe,  David 
Hume,  Dr.  Robertson^  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  SmoU 

let. 
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kt,  Dr.  Qoldsmith,  Edward  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  John  Home,  James  Macpher- 
iBon,  Laurence  Sterne,  Garrick,  Colman,  and  Foote, 
Owen  Cambridge,  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Richard  Oswald. 

Mr.  W,  lived  many  years  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  David  Garrick,  who  gave  him  the  freedom  of 
his  theatre,  and  always  showed  him  the  kindest  at- 
tention. Garrick  was  fond  of  having  his  portrait 
painted,  and  employed  all  the  eminent  artists  ;  but 
the  most  successful  and  characteristic  one  was  that 
drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Nathaiviel  Dance,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  the  Third.  From  this  an  ex- 
cellent print  was  engraved  and  sent  to  some  of  his 
particular  friends,  with  the  following  verses  written 
on  the  back  :• 

The  mimic  form  on  t'other  side. 
That  you  accepted  is  ray  pride ; 
Resembles  one  so  prompt  to  change. 
Through  every  mortal  whim  to  fange; 
You'd  sv^ear  the  lute  so  like  the  case, 
Tlie  mind  as  various  as  the  face. 
Yet  to  his  friends,  be  this  is  fame ! 
His  heart's  eternally  the  same. 

On«  of  these  being  transmitted  to  Mr.  White- 
foord,  he  returned  the  following  answer ;  entitled, 

VERSES  TO  MR.  GARRICK, 
On  receiving  his  VoTindi  paitUed  by  Mr.  Dakcb. 

Garrick  !  whate'er  resembles  thee 
Must  ever  claim  regard  from  me ; 
Well  pleas'd  I  view  thy  cx>unter  part. 
And  highly  praise  the  painter's  art. 

Dd4  Ardupot 
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Arduous  the  task  is,  g'cat  the  meri^ 
To  represent  that  fire  and  spirit. 
Those  piercing  e)  es,  that  speaking  face. 
That  form,  composed  of  ease  and  grace : — 
All  this  I  feel ;— could  feelings  do. 
Then  I  should  be  a  painter  too; — 
I  should  draw  Garrick,  and  perchance 
Produce  a  work,  t'outrival  Dance. 

But  Garrick,  sure  thou  need'st  not  send 
A  Gift  of  this  sort  to  thy  friend. 
As  if  that  friend  required  to  see 
Sometliing  to  m^Arf  him  think  of  thee. 

Whoe'er  has  seen  tliy  wondrous  pow'rn, 
"yVhoe'er  has  shar*d  thy  social  hours. 
Can  he,  can  such  a  one  forget 
Thy  native  humour  sterling  wit  ?        i 
No,  Garritk — he  mast  surely  find. 
Deeply  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
In  such  warm  tints  ihy  form  and  face^ 
No  time  or  distance  ca7i  cfTace. 

C.  W. 

Mr.  W.  was  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  paying 
a  handsome  compliment  to  his  friend  David,  and  the 
following  circumstance  furnished  him  with  a  favour- 
able occasion.  A  young  artist  of  the  name  of  Sher- 
rifF  had  come  from  Edinburgh  to  obtain  employ- 
ipent  as  a  miniature  painter*  There  were  several 
circumstances  which  cpntributed  to  interest  ^Jr.  W. 
in  his  favour.  He  was  a  very  ingenious,  sensible, 
worthy  young  man,  and  by  the  labours  of  his  pencil 
supported  an  aged  father,  who  had  failed  in  trade. 

Young  SherrifF  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth, 
but  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  was  par-? 
t;icularly  fond  of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Whenever 

any 
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any  of  them  was  acted,  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  pit, 
especially  if  Garrick  performed,  whom  he  admired 
the  most,  because  he  understood  him  the  best.  This 
young  man  was  extremely  desirous  of  being  intro- 
duced to  Garrick,  and  applied  to  Mr.  W.  for  that 
purpose.  In  order  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  that  ce- 
kbrated  performer,  Mr.  W.  wrote  these  verses  in 
the  name  of  the  artist,  expressing  his  feelings  on 
seeing  him  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  principal  cha- 
racters : 

"  When  Britain's  Roscius  on  the  stage  appears. 
Who  ciiarms  all  eyes,  and  I  am  told  all  ears; 
With  ease  the  various  passions  I  can  trace. 
Clearly  reflected  from  his  wond'rous  face: 
Whilst  true  conception  with  just  actidnjoin'd. 
Strongly  impress  each  image  on  my  mind. 

What  need  of  sound  ?  when  plainly  I  descry 
Th'  expressive  features,  and  the  speaking  eye. 
That  eye  whose  bright  and  penetrating  ray. 
Does  Shakespear's  meaning  to  my  soul  convey. 

Best  CvOmmentator  on  great  Siiakespear's  text. 
When  Garrick  acts  no  pa^^sage  seems  perplext " 

Garrick  had  been  flattered  by  poets  of  all  sorts, 
t)ut  to  make  the  deaf  and  dumb  speak  his  praise,  was 
something  new  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  vtry  much 
struck  with  it,  and  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
young  artist,  whom  Mr.  W.  accordingly  introduced 
to  him,  and  the  scene  that  ensued  was  said  to  be  a 
most  curious  one  indeed. 

Adam  Smith  used  to  say,  that  the  junto  of  wits 
^nd  authors  hated  one  another  heartily,  but  that 
they  all  had  a  regard  for  Mr.  W.  who,  by  his  conci- 
liatory 
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liatory  manners,  kept  them  together.  When  any 
quarrel  or  disagreement  occurred,  he  was  accustom* 
ed  to  invite  the  parties  to  call  on  him  in  Craven* 
street,  gave  them  a  very  good  dinner^,  and  made 
them  drink  a  ^^  glass  to  reconciliation.**  Garrick 
and  Foote  had  long  been  at  variance,  but  Mr.  W. 
contrived  to  bring  them  ^  to  one  of  those  concilia- 
tory dinners  ;  and  Mr.  Garrick  (who  had  much 
good-nature,  and  more  generosity  than  the  wprld 
gave  him  credit  for,)  actually  lent  Foote  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  repair  his  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

Mr.  W.'s  intimacy  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Oswald,  rendered  him  peculiarly  eligible  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  treating  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  with  America.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  latter,  who,'  having  bailed 
Mr.  Laurence  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower, 
and  become  his  surety  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  was  also  judiciously  selected  as  a  man 
acceptable  to  the  American  Commissioners,  with 
whom,  on  the  30th  of  November  1782,  they  con- 
cluded and  signed  preliminary  articles,  declaratory 
of  the  independency  of  the  United  States,  This 
being  understood  by  the  Belligerent  Powers  as  an 
indispensable  basis  previously  to  their  treating  with 
England  on  the  subject  of  a  general  pacification. 

Lord  Chatham,  in  a  memorable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  had  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  Mi- 
nister who  dares  propose  giving  away  the  inheritance 
pf  the  Prince  of  W:ilcs  ?''  And  Lord  Shelburne,  in 
pathetic  terms,  foreboded  *^  the  setting  of  the  Sun 

of 
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of  Britain's  glory,  when  America  should  become 
independent."  That  event  and  its  consequences 
have  not,  however,  verified  their  predictions. 

Pending  the  negotiation,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  usual 
strain  of  eloquence,  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the 
characters  and  talents  of  the  plenipotentiaries  ;  re- 
presenting one  a  simple  merchant,  incapable  of  cotn- 
prehendin^  the  interests  of  empires  ;  and  the  other 
as  a  mere  diseur  des  bons  mots.  On  the  discussion 
of  the  articles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
also  facetiously  ridiculed  by  Lord  North,  who,  Jn 
allusion  to  the  proem  of  the  treaty,  alleged  that 
^^  the  reciprocity  of  advantages  was  all  on  the  side 
of  the  Americans."  Mr.  Fox  was  still  more  severe 
in  his  censure  of  the  conditions,  altho\igh  but  ^ 
short  time  before  be  had  strenuously  recommended 
"  Peace,"  Peace  on  any  terms.  The  articles  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  were,  however,  approved  by 
the  people;  and  the  nation  hailed  the  return  of 
tranquillity  with  general  gratulation.  All  dif- 
ferences being  thus  happily  settled  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  Oswald  returned  to  L#ondon, 
but  Mr.  Whitefoord  remained  at  Paris  several 
months  longer  with  Lord  St  Helen's,  (then  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,)  who  was  the  Minister  charged  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  of  peace  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
three  of  the  treaties  above  alluded  to  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Whitefoord. 

These  services  were  such  as  intitled  him  to  some 

recompence  from    Government;    but  Lord  Shel- 

a  *    burne 
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bume  having  resigned  before  Mr.  W.'s  return  fronr 
the  Continent,  without  making  any  provision  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  prefer  his  claim  to  the  Coa* 
lition  Administration,  by  which  it  was  rejected ; 
nor  was  it  till  seven  years  after,  that  a  small  pen- 
sion was  gratited  to  him  by  his  Majesty,  on  the 
recommendation  of  those  in  power.  We  cannot 
pass  over  this  transaction,  without  observing  that 
calumny,  which  on  that  occasion  had  been  busy 
with  other  characters,  never  even  insinuated  a 
-charge  of  malversation  against  the  persons  employed 
at  Paris,  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  Europe  and  America. 

Mr*  W.'s  admission  into  several  learned  societies 
has  already  been  recorded,  but  we  have  purposely, 
till  now,  avoided  noticing  his  being  a  member  of 
several  distinguished  cubs,  particularly  that  at  the 
British  Coffee-house,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  long  continued  to  be  secretary  ;  of 
the  Literary  Fund  ;  and  also  of  the  famous  Literary 
-  Club,^which  met  at  the  Thatched  house  tavern,  the 
scene  of  ^convivial  mirth  and  classical  wit.  At  one 
of  those  meetings  it  was  proposed  by  Dr  Goldsmith 
that  the  members  should  write  ludicrous  epitaphs  on 
each  other.*  The  plan  was  approved  and  executed. 
Among  others  were  two  l)y  Mr.  W.  on  Drs.  Gold- 
smith and  Cumberland,   which  were  read  in  tlieir 

*  •  -« 

*  On  Dr.  Goldsmith's  making  this  proposal   Garrick  iix)me« 
4iatelj  said,  "  Guldy,  1  have  written  yow's  already. 

"  Here  lies  r^oily  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  calPd  Noll, 
Who  v;rote  like  an  angel  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll  !**. 

presence. 


presence.  The  two  Doctors  thought  proper  to  be 
very  angry,  for  which  reason  Mr.  W.  did  not  attend 
at  the  next  meeting,  but  sent  the  following  apo- 
logy, addressed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

'*  Admire  not  clear  Knight! 
That  1  keep  out  of  sight. 

Consider  what  perils  await  hiiSg 
Who  with  ill-seasonM  jokes 

Indiscreetly  provokes 
The  genius  irrtUabiU  vatum. 

*'  I  felt  when  these  swaint    .  '  ^        ^        . 

RehearsM  their  nveet  strains. 

That  mine  had  too  much  lemOn  juice; 
And  strove  to  conceal, 
.  For  the  general  weal. 

What  at  last  I  was  forc'd  to  produce. 

"  After  such  p^n«gyric 
The  least  thing  satiric 

Must  throw  both  the  bards  ia  the  iwitlertj 
Twas  impoMible  they. 
After  drinking  Tokay, 

dould  relish  a  bumper  of  bitter f. 

*•  Do  talk  to  each  bard. 
Beg  they  won't  be  too  hard. 

But  be  merciful  as  they  are  stout; 
I  rely  on  your  skill, 
Say  just  what  you  will, 

Ahd  as  Tou  brought  me  in,  bring  me  d»f«* 

*'  To  the  company  too 
^me  apology's  due, 

I  know  you  can  do  it  with  ease  ; 
Be  it  your's.  Sir,  to  place 
la  the  best  light  jny  case. 

And  give  it  what  COM viiywj>Ifgie.  / 
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"  For  those  brats  of  my  brain. 
Which  have  caus'd  so  much  pain. 

Henceforth  I  renounce  and  disown  *eni ; 
And  still  keep  in  sight. 
When  I  E?iTAPHs  waiTE, 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum" 

It  IS  perhaps  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  W.  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  having  written  in  an  unguarded 
moment  the  epitaphs  on  Doctors  Cumberland  and 
Goldsmith  :  and  that  he  took  particular  care  to  de- 
stroy them,  that  they  might  never  appear  in  print. 

Goldsmith's  resentment  against  those  who  had 
satirized  him  soon  subsided,  and  he  contented  him- 
self by  retorting,  in  his  well  known  Poem  of  Re- 
TALiATioN,  in  which  he  has  pourtrayed  Mr.  W.  as 
follows  : 

**  Here  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 

Tho'  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  **  a  grave  man.'* 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun, 

Who  relished  a  joke,  and  rcjoic'd  in  a  pun ; 

Whose  temper  was  generous,  open,  sincere, 

A  stranger  to  flattVy,  a  stranger  lo  fear. 

Who  scalterM  around  wit  and  humour  at  will. 

Whose  daily  bon  mots  half  a  column  mighl  fill ; 

A  Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free. 

A  scholar,  but  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

"  What  a  pity  alas !  that  so  liberal  a  mind 
Shou'd  so  long  be  to  newspaper  essays  confirmed ; 
Who  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  science  could  soar^ 
Yet  content  if  the  table  he  *'  set  in  a  roar  \* 
Whose  talents  lo  fill  any  station  were  fit. 
Yet  happy  if  Wood  fall  confessed  him  a  wit. 


Ye  newspaper  witlings  !  ye  pert  scribbling  fblks^- 
Who  copied  his  squibs  and  re-echoed'his  jokes; 


Yp 
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Ye  tame  imitators !  ye  servile  herd  come. 
Still  follow  jour  master,  and  visit  iiis  (omb ; 
To  deck  it  bring  with  yea  fejftoons  of  tlie  vine. 
And  copious  libations  bestow  on  his  shrine ; 
Then  strew  all  around  it,  you  can  do  no  less 
Cross-readings,  ship  newi,  and  tnislakes  of  tftt  press^ ' 

*'  Merry  Whitefoord,  farew-el !  for  thy  sake  I  admit 
That  a  Scot  may  have  humour,  I'd  ahno>t  said  wit ; 
This  debt  to  thy  mem'ry  I  cannot  refuse. 
Thou  best  Immour^d  man  vdth  the  worst  humour'* d  muje7^ 

To  SO  finished  a  portrait  by  so  able  a  master,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  make  any  addition. 

Mr.  W.'s  early  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  rendered  the  colloquial  part  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  him  ;  but  it  was  by  the  study  of  the  belles 
lettres  that  he  was  enabled  to  writo  it  accurately  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  difficulty  of  the  latter  is 
well  known.  The  accompanying  specimen  was 
handed  about  at  the  time  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
second  mission  to  France,  and  was  admired  equally 
/or  its  correctness  and  liberality. 

«  EPIGRAMME  SUR  LA  GUERRE. 

•*  Sur  terre  !es  Francaises  sont  partoul  indomptables 
Lc  fier  Anglais  ttent  le sceptre  des  mors; 

Que  ne  s'accordent-ils  ?  ces  rivaux  implaeables. 
Pour  se  partager  Tunivcrs  1  '^* 

1  '  .  r     I 

*  During  Mr.  W.'s  residence  at  Paris  in  the  years  1732  and 
1783,  lie  was  introduced  to  all  the  celebrated  literati.  But  the 
man  whom  he  admired  the  most  vi'as  the  Count  de  Buffon ;  and 
he  brought  over  some  curious  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse  rela- 
tive  to  him.  One  of  these  we  sliall  present  to  our  readers,  pre- 
Biisini;  that  Monsieur  MoDtbei)lar<j,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

Count* 
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Still  continuing  to  possess  a  good  constitution  and 
an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  Mr.  W,  not  long  since ' 
led  Miss  Sidney  to  the  altar^  thus  making  the  amende 
honourable  for  many  witty  sarcasms  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  levity,  he  had  thrown  on  the  matrimonial ' 

Count,  gave  liim  an  entertainment  at  his  chateau,  in  honour  of  bis 
birth-day ;  and  wrote  the  tbllowin);  verses,  which  were  spoken  by 
a  beautiful  raj/uuinf,  on  presenting  a  bouquet  of  naturai  flowers ^ 

"  Confidant  de  la  Nature, 
Reconnois  en  nous  ses  ejifans. 
Nous  avons  pour  tous  lalens 
Un  CQjur  naif,  un  anie  pure  ; 
T/inrif)Cfnce  est  n<ilre  richessc  : 
Ces  floui  s  sont  les  lk»urs  dcs  champsy 
Imut  douce  ocleur  qa  notrc  encens, 
tt  noi:^  I'olFions  ii  la  sagessc  !" 

Mr.  W.  recited  these  verses  io  the  Literati  Club,  and  was  de- 
sired to  tran.^latc  them  ibr  the  country  gentlemen,  which  he  did  at 
follows : 

"  TO  THI   COMPTE  DE  BUFFOJJ. 

*/  Oh  THov,  to  wliom  kind  Nature  has  rcveal'd 
V.'liatfVr  from  former  times  she  K.id  conceal'd ; 
Illustrious  naturalist  I  thrice  honoured  sage ! 
K(»rn  to  instruct  and  to  delight  the  age : 
In  us  clamc  Nalure*j  artless  children  see. 
Who  come  to  pour  their  ardent  vows  for  thee ! 
Be  this  blest  dcty  renow  n'd  throughout  the  earth, 
Th*  auspicious  day  that  to  Buffo n  gave  birtli ! 
No  cosily  gifts  we  bring,  our  only  wealth 
Is  peace,  and  innocence,  and  rosy  healili : 
Accept  these  flowr's,  the  produce  of  the  fields. 
Which  bounteous  Nature  without  culture  yields: 
To  thee  their  grateful  odours  they  send  forth, 
OftVings  to  WibDOM  and  superior  vforth  !" 

State  ; 
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State  ;  and  he  has  lately  quitted  the  busy  scenes  and 
brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolis  for  a  calm  retire- 
ment at  Hanworth,  where  wc  hope  he  will  enjoy  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  that  it  will  be  long,  very  long, 
before  a  serious  epitaph  shall  become  necessary  to 
commemorate  his  talents  and  his  virtues  !  S, 
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MANY  of  the  leading  men  in  the  American  Re^ 
volution  have  terminated  their  earthly  career.  Put- 
nam, Greene,  Mifflin,  aiid  Washington,  have  ended 
their  days,  as  well  as  Randolph,  Hancock,  Lee,  and 
Franklin.  Of  their  survivors,  some  are  infirm  with 
age,  or  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  public  af- 
fairs. John  Dickinson  enjoys  domestic  ease  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware ;  Charles  Thompson  has  em- 
ployed himself  for  many  years  in  an  English  version 
of  the  i^eptuagint ;  Horatio  Gates  resides  at  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  ;  and  Sd- 
muel  Adams,  who  has  long  survived  the  revolution- 
ary war,  beholds,  from  Boston,  the  progress  of  the 
new  order  of  things  which  has  thence  arisen.— 
Others  of  the  patriots  still  remain  in  active  service  ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  Vice  President, 
were  also  strenuous  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

But  there  is  another  chss  of  Americans  who  have 
within  a  few  years  attracted  a  large  share  of  notice. 

1801-2.  Ee        ^  This 
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This  comprehends  those  who  were  too  young  to  be 
engaged  in  effecting  the  revolution,  but  have  grown 
up  to  manhood  since  the  establishment  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  To  this  list  belongs  a  number  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  since  the  ratification  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution of  i787.  Madison,  Ames,  Vining,  Har- 
per, Otis,  Bayard,  Rutledge,  Nicholas,  Dexter,  and 
several  others  that  have  excited  a  considerable  share 
of  public  curiosity,  have  all  become  conspicuous 
since  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  person  of  whom  we  now  offer  some  slight 
account,  is  one  of  this  younp:er  class.  He  was  a  boy 
when  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made  in 
1776,  and  had  not  attained  maturity  when  that  in-? 
dependence  was  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Mitchill  spent  several  years,  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  in 
Europe,  visiting  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  education.  Being  destined  for  tlie 
profession  of  physic,  he  took  a  Doctor's  degree  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1786  ;  and  the  nest 
year  returned  to  his  own  country.  Among  his  m« 
timate  associates,  when  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northern  kingdom,  were  James  ^}ackintosh,  Thot- 
.masBeddoes,  and  Theobald  M*Kenna,  then  among 
the  most  distinguished  students  in  that  famous  Uni- 
versity. It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  imbibed  a  tester 
for  natural  history  when  a  child,  by  reading  th6  his* 
tory  of  animals  compiled  by  Goldsmith,  which  Acci- 
dentally fell  into  his  bands^    This  was  afterwards 

inuc() 
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much  improved  by  a  sight  of  the  cabinets  in  Paris 
anrt  London,  but  more  particularly  by  the  lectures 
and  experiments  of  Dr.  Black,  and  by  the  discourses 
and  exhibition  of  specimens  by  Professor  Walker. , 
Of  this  latter  gentleman  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
gave  instruction  in  botany  both  to  Rousseau  and  to 
Mitchill.  When^Rousseau's  persecutions  in  France 
compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  he 
studied  botany  as  an  amusement,  although  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  Walker  used  to  ramble  with  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  .  When  Mitchill  was 
the  Professor's  pupil,  he  received  tuition  in  the  same 
branch  of  science  along  the  borders  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Esk. 

Generally  speaking,  the  profession  of  physic  is 
little  calculated  to  favour  a  man's  advancement  in 
public  life.  He  may,  indeed,  receive  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  army  or  navy  ;  he  may  be  made  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college,  or  he  may  rise  to  something  in 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  about  a  Court ;  but  in  all 
these  cases  he  has  more  a  derivative  than  an  inde- 
pendent kind  of  importance.  The  withdrawing  of 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  from  parochial 
offices  and  juries,  has  excluded  them  from  higher 
public  trusts  ;  and  however  it  may  have  answered 
the  gainful  views  of  the  busy  practiser,  has  exceed- 
ingly lessened  the  public  weight  and  consequence  of 
the  profession  itself.  This,  however,  is  not  so  ge- 
nerally the  case  in  America.  Physicians  are  fre- 
quently found  both  on  grand  and  petty  juries.  They 
serve  as  town-clerks,  supervisors,  and  even  as  con- 
Ee2  stables 
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Stables.  The  counties  in  which  they  reside  hot  un- 
fre-^iucntly  elect  them  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the 
Assemblies,  or  Houses  of  Commons  ;  and,  indeed, 
oftentimes,  the  freeholders  of  the  disticts  which  they 
inhabit  choose  them  members  of  the  Senate  or  Coun- 
cil. Cadwalladcr  Colden,  the  man  who  administered 
the  government  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution, 
who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations, 
and  \.ho  described  the  vegetables  of  his  vicinity  in 
Ulster  county,  and  transmitted  them  to  Linnaeus,  was 
a  physician,  ^o  were  Mr.Clayton,  the  late  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  Mr,  Bartlett,  who  not 
long  since  was  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
like  is  true  in  respect  to  Mr.  M*Henry,  the  late 
Secretary  at  War ;  and  General  Wilkinson,  now 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
list  of  those  intrepid  patriots  who  subscribed  the  de- 
claration of  independence.  And  Dr.  Ramsay,  the 
Historian  of  the  American  Revolution,  acted  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
stormy  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Williamson, 
the  writer  of  the  History  of  Aorth  Carolina,  has 
served  in  the  Congress  both  under  the  old  confede- 
ration and  the  new  ;  and  the  names  of  Tucker, 
White,  Holten,  Jones,  and  Williams,  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  debates  and  journals  of  the  Ame- 
rican Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  at  this  momeni  re- 
niarkablc,  that  three  of  the  most  important  places 

in 
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in  America  send  physicians  to  represent  them  in 
Congress;  for  the  city  of  New  Yotk,  the. first  in 
commercial  consequence  in  the  western  world,  has 
elected  Dr.  Mitchill ;  the  town  of  Boston,  Dr.  Eus- 
tis ;  and  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Leib. 
One  of  the  district!*  of  Maryland  has  also  chosen 
Dr.  Archer.  In  short,  two  physicians  arc  among 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  !  tatcs,  viz. 
Dr.  Cliarlton,  of  New  York,  and  Dr  M'Lurg,  of 
Richmond.  The  political  talents  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  of  Dr.  Foushee,  in  Virginia, 
have  been  often  celebrated  in  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Mitchill  had  witnessed  many  forerunners 
of  the  Revolution  which  afterwards  happened  in 
France  while  he  resided  there.  Some  of  these  were, 
the  disrespect  into  which  the  monastic  orders  had 
fallen  ;  the  disregard  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  the  open  discontent  express- 
ed against  the  farmers-general,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  ;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  and  talents  among  the  Tiers 
Etats  ;  circumstances  highly  unfavourable  to  the 
usurpations  and  arrogance  of  the  privileged  orders. 
Although,  at  that  time,  neither  he,  nor  probably 
any  mortal  else,  foresaw  the  subversion  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  and  the  prostration  of  the  influence  of 
the  Bourbons. 

On  leaving  Europe  he  was  entrusted  with  public 
dispatches  from  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  United  States  at  the  Court  o(  ti. 
James's,  to  some  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the 
X  E  e  3  American 
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American  Government,  and  received  manycivifiti« 
from  that  gentleman.  He  arrived  in  America  just 
in  season  to  witness  the  progress  of  another  revo- 
lution in  the  national  government  of  hid  native 
commonwealth,  from  the  loosely-coherent  and  iM- 
compacted  confederation  of  States  hastily  conceived 
during  the  war,  to  the  more  efEcieat  and  bette? 
planned  system  called  the  New  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

The  parties  which  existed  during  the  revolution, 
had  been  denominated  Whigs  and  Tories.  The 
former  of  these  triumphed  over  the  latter  ;  but  after 
the  invaders  had  withdrawn,  the  Whigs  divided 
among  themselves.  The  denominations  of  the 
great  parties  into  which  they  split,  were  Federal- 
ists and  Anti-Federalists.  To  the  first  of  these  be- 
longed that  portion  of  the  Whigs  who  felt  some 
predilection  for  monarchy,  or  a  consolidated  go- 
vernment ;  and  all  the  old  Tories,  whom  the  lenity 
of  the  laws  permitted  to  remain  ©r  to  return  among 
them.  In  the  second  was  included  that  part  of  the 
Whigs  who  adhered  to  the  original  principles  of  the. 
revolution  ;  such  as  were  friends  of  a  more^  exact 
representative  and  popular  government.  In  the 
conflict  the  Federalists  prevailed,  the  oew  Consti- 
tution  was  adopted,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  sup- 
port it.  Federalism  predominated  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  anti-federalism  no»  where  existed 
any  longer. 

Under  this   new   arrangement,   they  who   were 

called  to  offices  in  the  government,  proceeded  to 

3  the 
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the  perforriKinGes  of  their  respective  duties.  It  is, 
however,  vain  to  expect  that  in  free  states  all  men 
will  be  of  one  mind.  Citizens  equally  wise,  equally 
virtuous,  ?.nd  equally  zealous,  for  the  public  good, 
often  differ  materially  as  to  measures,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  Hence  arise  the  pre- 
sent parties  in  America,  called  the  Administration 
and  the  Opposition. 

During  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  aristocrati- 
cal  or  monarchical  party  have  possessed  the  sway. 
Eight  of  these  passed  under  the  presidency  of 
Washington,  and  the  remaining  four  under  that  of 
Adams.  At  the  last  election,  the  democratic  or  re- 
publican party  at  kngth  prevailed,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chosen  President  for  four  years,  from 
the  4th  of  March  1801.  By  this  change  of  parties, 
the  Democrats  have  resumed  the  ascendancy  in 
American  politics,  and  the  Aristocrats  form  the  Op- 
position Dr.  Mitcbill  was  elected  by  the  repub- 
licans of  New  York,  and,  of  course;  is  numbered 
with  the  friends  of  the  new  Administration. 

His  attention  has  been  a  good  deal  directed  to 
philosophical  objects  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which, 
besides  a  large  share  of  original  remark  and  experi- 
ment, be-has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence. The  subjects  which  he  has  investigated  with 
most  labour  are,  the  Production,  Q^mpot^ition,  and 
Operation  of  Pestilential  Pluids,  or  the  History  of 
those  Gases,  or  Vapours,  which  infect  the  Atmo- 
sphere, and  excite  febrile  Distempers.  -  The  doc- 
trine of  Septon,  offered  to  the  world  by  him  and 
.  £e4  his 
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his  pupils,  in  consequence  of  these  investigations, 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  modern  science.  Addi- 
tional and  brighter  light  has  been  shed  thereby  upon 
all  tb.e  branches  of  experimental  physicks  which  are 
connected  with  it,  such  as  the  putrefactive  process, 
the  formation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fertilization  of 
land,  the  treatment  of  fevers,  improvement  of  the 
police  of  cities,  the  promotion  of  household  econo- 
my, &c.  These,  indeed,  constitute  so  respectable 
and  extensive  a  portion  of  the  investigations  of  the 
present  day,  that  it  is  deemed  reproachful  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  them. 

Of  Dr.  M/s  talent  for  poetry  we  have  been  in- 
formed ;  but  his  versification  of  his  Doctrine  of 
Septon,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, and  his  translation  of  the  song  in  honour  of 
Harmodius^  and  Aristogiton  into  English,  are  the 
only  pieces  we  have  seen  in  print.  Many  more  of 
his  poetical  effusions,  have  been  perused  in  manu- 
script among  the  circles  of  his  acquaintance. 


COLONEL  TATHAM, 

Formerly  a  Field  Officer  in  the  Service  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic,  and  lately  Supervisor  of  the  Jjon-^ 
don  Docks, 

THE  events  of  human  life,  and  the  goo<J  or  ill- 
fortune  of  individuals,  often  depend  on  a  variety  of 
trivial  and  minute  circumstances.     That  there  is 

**  A  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men" — 

was  admirably  observed  by  our  great  poet,  and  few 

have 
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have  experienced  the  truth  of  this  obsA^ation  often- 
cr  than  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Colonel  William  Tatham  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family*  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  the  late  William  Tatham,  of  Askham 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Esq.  wasfais 
uncle,  and  he  i§  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  Low* 
ther,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  is  the  head ;  to 
W.  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Bath,  and  Manchester-square; 
and  to  several  of  the  wealthy  and  fortunate  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.  He  was  born  at  Hutton  in 
the  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  year 
1752,  of  which  parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Sandfoid 
Tatham,  afterwards  became  rector.  He  had  also 
the  living  of  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  &c.  His 
parents  had  four  other  children,  three  sonsf  and  a 
daughter.  William,  the  eldest  sou,  of  whom  wc 
now  treat,  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, the  widow  of  Henry  Marsden,  Esq.  ofGis- 
bome  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,  wlio  then  lived 
at  Lancaster,  and  he  resided  along  with  her  until 
her  death,  which  occurred  in  1760.  While  a  child, 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  instruction  from  a  Mr. 

*  See  Burn's  History  of  Cumberland  and  WestmorelaT^d,  vr!.  i. 
p.  424 :  also  lille  De  Lancaster,  Cumeu,  &c.  ihid.  The*  Ediior 
has  seen  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  Colonel's  descent  is  traced  Uiim 
Lord  Morville. 

f  One  of  these  sons  Sandford,  is  a  post-caplain  in  the  Kjlli>h 
navy  ;  Charles,  another  of  them,  is  a  captain  in  ihe  service  of  i\^ 
American  States. 

Ashburne 
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Mr.  T.  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as 
a  legislator,  having  undertaken  to  systematize  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Tenessee  C  ountry,  then  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  ;  and  the  memorial  on  which  the 
dvil  and  military  organization  of  that  government 
was  founded,  was  actually  drawn  up  by  him,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  North  Carolina, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age!* 

About  this  period,  also,  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
of  the  military  force  of  the  new  district   of  Wasli- 
ington,  in  which  capacity  he  served  during  the  at- 
tack  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  at  Fort  Cas- 
wel,  on  Wautauga  River,  under  Colonel  John  Car- 
ter, and  in  company  with  the  present  General  Jai^ 
Robertson  and  General  Sevier.     In  the  latter  part 
of  that  campaign  he  acted  in  a  similar  station  with 
the  troops  encamped  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston, 
under  command  of  the  late  Brigadier  General  Rus- 
sel.  whose  approbation  and  thanks  he  received  ;  and 
during  the  .following  year,  1/77*  he  received  an  ad- 
ditional commission  as  quarter-master  at  Fort  Wil- 
liams, on  Nolochuckic  River,   under  General  Se- 
vier, then  major  commandant.     At  the  treaty  which 
took  place  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,   in  the  sum- 
mer of  1777,  at  the  Long  Island  of  IJolstein,  he 
was  present,    and  assisted    the    commissioners    of 
North  Carolina  in  preparing  the  documents  and 
conducting  the  conference. 

•  Petition  of  the  infhabitanls  ol'  Wautauga  and    Noiochuckie, 
July  5,   177C. 

In 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1777*  he  re- 
turned from  Nolochuckie  by  way  of  the  Moravian 
towns,  in  North  CaroHna,  to  Virginia;  where,  in 
1778,    he  again  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  volunteer  cavalr}^,  compos- 
ed of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Virginia,  equipped 
at  their    own  expence,    under  command  of  Gre- 
iicral  Nelson.     In  this  capacity  he  took  an  active 
part  in  quelling  the  riots  of   that  year  at  South 
Quay,  and  sustained  an  ample  proportion  of  those  . 
foolish  prejudices  which  frequently  arise  on  similar 
occasions  ;  but  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  his  corps  on  their  marih  towards 
head-quarters,    where   they  were    disbanded  with 
thanks.  '  *    ' 

During  the  following  year,  1779*  he  entered  again 
upon  active  sendee,  and  possessed  the  confidence 
ef  General  Scott,  who  commanded  at  Williams- 
burgh.  Being  sent  by  that  officer  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Nausemond,  he  enter- 
ed the  town  of  Suffolk  while  in  flames,  just  as  their 
rear  marched  out  of  it,  and  made  his  report  to  the 
General's  entire  satisfaction.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  became  first  acquainted  with  Mr.  Har- 
dy, one  of  the  Virginia  members,  whose  funeral 
was  afterwards  so  highly  honoured  by  Congress,  and 
whom  he  never  mentions  but  with  respect  and  gra- 
titude.* 

*  Mr.  Hardy  died  while  attending  Congress  in  17*t5,  or  1786, 
and  was  voted  a  public  burial  at  New  York,  the  corpse  being 
attended  by  (he  officers  of  Government^  foreign  ambassadors,  &c. 

In 
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claimed  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  (being  the  day  before 
he  sailed^)  he  embarked  for  the  Havannah,  in  order 
to  combine  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  interests  in 
the  West  Indies  with  that  which  he  had  acquired  in 
those  western  countries  of  the  United  States  which 
border  on  the  Mississippi  territories  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty. 

After  spending  some  weeks  attheHavannah,  and 
satisfying  himself  concerning  the  importance  of 
that  place  in  respect  to  the  settlements  just  alluded 
to,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  proceeded  imme* 
diately  to  General  Davie's^  in  North  Carolina,  un- 
der whom  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  county  courts  in  that 
country,  by  a  licence  dated  March  24,  1784,  un- 
der the  hands  and  seals  of  the  then  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  Samuel  Ashe, 
Samuel  Spencer,  and  John  Williams. 

Mr.  Tatham  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  conformiiy  to  General  Washington's  injunctions, 
that  those  who  had  been  successful  in  a  military  life 
^ould  endeavour  to  be  equally  useful  in  the  civil 
Itinctions  of  society.  About  this  time  he  designed 
ta  have  returned  to  England,  but  some  circum- 
stances intervened,  and  prevented  him  from  fulfill- 
ing  his  wishes  ;  he  therefore  continued  several  years 
longer  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  local  knowledge ;  for  he  found  it  conve- 
nient to  combine  these  two  objects  together,  and 
by  tills  means  to  attain  a  more  thorough  inforpia- 
tion  of  the  American  country  and  its  interests. 

2  In 
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In  1786,  in  conjunction  with  John  Willis,  Esq. 
of  Robeson  County,  in  North  Carolina,  he  laid  out, 
named,  and  established,'  the  prosperous  town  of 
Lumberton,  on  the  banks  'of  Drowning  Creek,  in 
that  county,  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Fayetteville  ; 
and  to  the  active  zeal  of  these  gentlemen,  in  putting 
that  water-course  on  the  footing  of  a  public  road, 
the  Americans  are  chiefly  indebted  for  ah  hundred 
miles  of  inland  navigation,  of  which  that  country 
now  enjoys  the  benefit. 

During  this  and  the  two  foregoing  years  he  took 
great  pains  to  explore  the  several  rivers  of  North 
Carolina,  and  their  western  communicatioiis  to- 
wards the  Mississippi  ;  and,  although  he  had  to 
encounter  many  and  almost  inconceivable  difiicul- 
ties,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudicfe  with  which 
national  improvements  arc  ever  surveyed,  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  obtain  orders  for  a  Jury  of  Survey 
and  Report  concerning  the  navigable  state  of  the 
several  upland  rivers,  and  the  means  of  improving 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1787,)  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  ot  ^ 
North  Carolina  ;  and  at  this  session  he  entered  his 
single  protest  against  the  encroachments  of  land 
speculators  on  the  territories  of  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians, and  also  against'  those  indulgencies  in  th^ 
land  offices,  which  have  ultimately  terminated  in 
the  practice  of  many  frauds^  hnd  the  loss  of  much 
credit. 

In  December  J 787  he  wag  elected,  by  the  joint  ^ 

jsoi-a.  .         Ff  ballot  • 
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ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  to  fill  the 
commission  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  (in  consequence 
of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  military  system  of 
that  period)  in  the  division  of  Fayette. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Tatham  received  letters 
of  a  conciliatory  nature  from  England^  and,  after  the 
necessary  preparations,  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom 
in  October  following  (1788),  Soon  after  this  here-  • 
visited  his  native  spot,  and  his  relations  and  friends, 
in  the  northern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom 
he  was  politely  received ;  particularly  by  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  at  \m  memorable//^e  at  Whitehaven  Cas- 
tle, on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  revolution  of 
the  landing  of  William  the  Third  in  l6S8,  which 
was  celebrated  there  iliimediately  preceding  his  Ma- 
jesty's indisposition. 

In  July  1789'the  Colonel  returned  to  Virginia,  on 
his  way  back  to  Carolina ;  but  being  selected,  in 
February  1790,  by  the  Governor*  and  Privy  Council 
of  that  state,  as  the  person  best  calculated  to  supply 
the  war  office  with  the  necessary  itiformation  rela- 
tive to  the  deficiencies  of  geographical  information 
on  the  southern  and  western  frontiers,  he  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  that  object,  on  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  assiduously  engaged ;  and,  although 
self-taught  (without  either  instruction  or  example) 
such  has  been  his  perseverance  and  industry,  tliat  the 
public  may  expect  the  publication  of  his  geographi- 
cal works,  to  an  astonishing  extent  for  the  labour  of  • 

*  His  Excdicncjf  Beverley  Randolph. 

a  single 
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a  single  individual,  unassisted  by  any  pecuniaty  sup- 
port,  although,  in  other  respects,  the  American 
jgovernment,  and  many  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
reputation,  have  afforded  him  a  very  liberal  pa- 
tronage. 

In  the  progress  of  this  Employment,  and  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  the  war  office.  Colonel  Tatham 
compiled  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  Virginia  in 
I79O-I,  which  the  Secretary  at  War  caused  to  be 
published  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  at  this  time  an 
uninterrupted  access  to  the  archives  of  Virginia, 
and  public  apartments  were  assigned  him,  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  pursuits,  in  the  capital  of  that 
commonwealth,  together  with  recommendatory  reso- 
lutions, and  other  honourable  records  of  approbatidil. 

From  Richmond,  on  James  River,  Colonel  'V.  ac- 
companied General  Lee  (thengovernor  of  Virginia) 
on  his  tour  to  the  south-western  frontiers,  and  made 
other  western  tours  ill  1702  and  1793  to  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  second  day  of  September  1 792,  he  was 
adrtiitted  to  practise  law  in  the  several  courts  of  law 
and  equity  in  the  Tennessee  government,  by  the  go- 
vernor's licence;  and,  ort  the  15th  of  Septenlber 
following,  the  judges  of  the  general  court  of  Vir- 
ginia permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ia 
all  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  that  common- 
wealth.* 

In 

"  ■ 

^  During  this  gi^nticnian^s  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Teq^ 
nesse  government^,  a  circumstance  happened   which  is  tffongljr 
Ff2  {        charactecistic. . 
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In  October  1 793^  on  account  of  his  superiQf  know* 
ledge  of  that  country^  he  was  solicited  by  the  Marshal 

of- 

— — ' ' %  — — 

characteristic.  In  the  month  of  March  i  793,  several  genllemeft 
of  the  law  had  advertised  in  the  Knoxville  Gazette,  "  That^  for  the 
"  future^  no  application  need  be  made  to  them  for  advicie  ia  anj 
"  matter  of  law,  or  to  appear  in  any  cause,  ekher  in  the  tnpcrioc 
.  "  or  inferior  courts,  without  first  paying  tfae  fees  established  by 
"  law,  or  giving  their  notes  for  the  same.*'  On-tbe  6th\of  April 
following  Mr.  T.  published  the  following  in  the  saaoe  paper : 

Fiat  Justiiia ' 

"  Having  adopted  the  above  motto  as  early  as  I  had  the  bo^ 
nour  of  admission  to  the  bar,  I  have  covenanted  with  myself  that 
I  will  never  knowingly  depart  from  it ;  and  on  this  fci|iKktfon  I 
have  built  4  few  maxims  which  afford  my  reflections  an  unspeaL- 
able  satisfaction. 

"  1  st>  I  will  practise  law,  because  it  offers  me  opportanlties  of 
being  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

"  2dly.  I  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  man  because  bis  purse 
is  empty. 

"  Sdly.I  will  advise  no  man  beyond  my  comprehensioD  of  his 
cause. 

"  4thly.  I  will  bring  none  into  law  who  my  conscience  tells 
me  should  be  kept  out  of  it. 

"  5thly.  I  will  never  be  unmindful  of  the  case  of  homanity : 
and  this  comprehends  the  fatherless,  widows,  and  bondage. 

"  6thly.  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  client:  but  never  so  anfiuth- 
ful  to  myself  as  to  become  a  party  in  his-crime. 

"  7thly.  In  criminal  cases  J  will  not  under-rate  my  own  abili- 
ties ;  for  if  my  client  proves  a  villain,  his  money  is  better  in  my 
pocket ;  and  if  not,  I  hold  the  option. 

*'  8thly.  I  will  never  acknowledge  the  omnipotence  of  tegisla* 
tion,  or  consider  any  acts  to  be  law  beyond  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

"  9thly.  No  man's  greatness  shall  elevate  him  above  the  justice 
due  to  my  client 

«•  lOlhly. 
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of  the  Un^ed. States  for  the  federal  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  subdivide  that  district  into  ridings^  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  business  by  the  help  of 
a  dozen  of  deputies. 

In  1794,  Colonel  T.  repaired  to  the  federal  city  of 
Washington,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  on  his  geo- 
graphical pursuits :  here  the  voFuminous  speculations 
of  Messrs.  Moris,  Nicholson,  and  Greenleaf,  were 
submitted  to  his  examination ;  and,  if  his  advice  had 
been  taken,  the  parties  might  perhaps  have  avoided 
some  degree  of  trouble.  In  Philadelphia,  also,  he 
published  that  remarkable  case  of  Kamper  against 
Hawkins^  wherein  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court 
of  Virginia,  evinced  such  an  exemplary  firmness  in 
unanimously  over-ruling  an  unconstitutional juris'^ 
diction.  At  this  place  Colonel  T.  fixed  his  geogra- 
phical office  for  one  whole  year,  and  made  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  for. publication*;  but  was  more 
fortunate  in  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  docu- 

'*  lOthly.  I  will  not  consent  to  a  compromise  where  I  conceive 
a  verdict  essential  to  roy  client's  future  reputation  or  protection, 
ibr  of  this  he  cannot  be  a  complete  judge. 

''  lllhiy.  I  will  advi&e  the  turbulent  with  candour;  and  if 
they  will  go  to  law  against  mj  advice,  they  must  pardon  me  for 
volunteering  it  against  them. 

"  12thly.  I  will  acknowledge  every  man's  right  to  manage  his 
own  cause  if  he  pleases. 

"  The  above  are  my  rules  of  practice,  and  though  I  will  not  (at 
this  critical  juncture^)  promise  to  finish  my  business  in  person, 
but  if  the  public  interests  should  require  my  removal  from  hence, 
will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for  those  who  like  to  employ  me, 
and  endeavour  to  leave  them  in  proper  hands  if  I  should  be  absent.. 

(Signed) 
Knoxiilifi,  March  gi,  1793.  WiLtiAM  Tatham.'* 

Ff3  '  tnents. 
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ments,    and  the  extension  of  a  respec||ible  interr 
course  among  the  leading  characters  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  this  an  event  ocourred  in  his  life  which 
has  created  some  little  curiosity,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  throw  as  much  light  on  that  afiair  as  the 
nature  of.  the  transaction  and  confidential  prppriety 
will  justify.  The  collection  of  geographical  'docu* 
ments  which  he  had  madcj  together  with  the  rcr 
peated  knowledge  which  he  had  attained,  concerQ* 
ing  the  interests  and  public  economy  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  said  to  have  induced  many,  both  from  po- 
licy and  speculation,  to  cultivate  his  society;  in 
consequence  of  this,  he  soon  attained  a  very  exten- 
sive, and  even  minute,  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious intrigues  and  designs  of  the  times  ;  and  he  » 
said  to  have  intimated  a  foresight  of  many  evils 
which  have  since  occurred  to  several  leading  cha- 
racters in  America.  He  had  remonstrated  for  many 
years  against  the  loose  practices  of  the  land  offices, 
as  the  grounds  of  future  public  calamities.  He  had 
private  inforipation  of  premeditated  mischiefS| 
which  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  counteracted  by 
the  ordinary  measures  of  public  interference  ;  and 
nothing  but  individual  promptitude  seemed  likely  to 
pvert  the  impending  horrors,  and  discriminate  the 
acts  of  individuals  from  the  will  pf  the  community, 
Thus,  circumstanced  between  his  private  knowledge 
on  one  hand,  and  his  allegiance  on  the  other,  it 
was  difficult  to  act  at  all  wuth  propriety,  and  still 
rpore  to  act  for  the  best  in  a  case  which  had  already 
become  desperate,  and  beyond  the  controul  of  any 

department 
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department  which  could  then  have  beeii  consulted. 
To  have  conferred  with  General  Washington,  (not 
to  speak  of  the  intrusion,)  would  have* subjected 
that  excellent  man  to  almost  unavoidable  censure, 
and  involved  the  United  States  in  a  war  in  which 
they  might  have  been  vanquished. 

Colonel  T,  saw  but  one  remedy  for  the  impend- 
ing evil  ;  this  was,  to  converse  with  the  Spanish 
Minister  on  certain  ill-timed  measures,  grounded  on 
recently  propagated  errors  in  Spain,  which  (proba-- 
biy)  none  but  their  two  selves  had  attained  a  tho^ 
rough  knowledge  of;  and  the  result  of  which  no  man 
in  jimerica  Iiad  stifficient  power  and  autJiority  to 
parry  in  due  time.  He  had  already  been  introduced 
to  this  worthy  personage,  had  cultivated  an  acquain- 
tance with'  him,  and  had  obtained  his  confidence. 
Animated  by  the  purest  motives,  the  Colonel*  pre- 
ferred the  risk  of  his  own  person  to  that  of  involv-. 
ing  the  nation  in  a  torrent  of  bloodshed  ;  if  his  life 
should  be  sacrificed,  it  was  but  a  partial  evil  to  the 
community  ;  but  the  prospect  of  rescuing  the  coun- 
try, and  its  innocent  western  inhabitants^  fron^  mi- 
sery, was  an  event  accompanied  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  thp 
honour  of  the  head  and  heart  pf  Don  Joseph  de 
Jaudennes  be  it  recorded,  that  thepqrse  and  patron- 
age of  this  virtuous  man  enabled  him  to  attempt 
at  the  Court  of  Spain,  tliat  which  could  not  be  done 
in  America.  Under  these  auspices,  and  without  the 
privity  of  any  one  to  the  material  points  of  his  mi^ 
sion,  Colon^  T.  embarked  at  New  York  in  Nc>-; 
F  f  4  vember- 
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vember  1795,  on  board  a  Swedish  batk  bound  &t 
Cadiz^  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  Cbristmas^day 
following  ;*  and  as  the  yellow  fever  had  recently  raged 
in  New  York,  aod  this  was  the  £rrt  ship  which  bad 
arrived  in  that  harbour  since  this  evezitj  she  was 
ordered  to  undergo  quarantine  in  the  midst  of  tbb 
French  fleet,  then  commanded  by  Monsieui:  Hi- 
obery. 

After  the  quarantine  had  expired,  our  tnureller 
was  landed  in  his  Catholic  Majesty *8  custom-house 
bargC)    having  previously  transmitted  the  KingV 
public  dispatches  in  a  pail  of  vinegar.     As  he  refus- 
ed to  deliver  his  private  letters  to  any  one  but  the 
Prince,  he  was  conducted  to  the  King's  lieutenant, 
who  then  commanded  during  an  inter-r^nun)  of 
the  office  of  the  Governor,  who  had  retired  ;  and 
to  him  he  delivered  a  letter  of  introduction^  ad- 
dress^ to  the  chief  officer  in  command  wheresoever 
he  should  arrive  in  Spain.     He  was  now  permitted 
to  land  his  baggage,  which  was  carefully  sealed  and 
deposited  in  theKing*s  warehouses,  until  passports 
were  received  from  Madrid,  and  until  his  Majesty^s 
carriers  were  prepared  to  convey  it  for^'ard  without 
further  trouble  to  the  proprietor. 

Colonel  T.  now  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Cadiz,  con- 
fining himself  to  a  small  acquaintance ;  and  as  the 
King  was  at  this  time  at  Bajadoz,  on  the  river  6ua- 
diana,  pq  the  confines  of  Portugal,  and  expected 
daily  at  the  pity  of  i.eville,  whither  the  Queen  had 
vowed  a  visit  Xo  the  shrine  of  San  Fernando,  who 
)i^  embalmed  in  the  grand  cathedr^  of  that  place, 

he 
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he  went  over  the  bay  privately  to  the  country-house' 
of  a  merchant  of  Cadiz,  whence,  being  escorted 
by  two  armed  peasants  on  horseback;  he  set  out  by 
a  private  road  to  Xeves  de  la  Frontera,  without  be- 
ing able  to  exchange  a  word  with  his  guides,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  their  instruc- 
tions, to  which  they  tenaciously  adhered,  conveyed 
him  faithfully  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  Seville,  to  whom  his  friend  at  Cadiz  had 
furnished  him  with  letters  of  credit,  and  who  lodg- 
ed him  safe  at  the  Pos^ada  de  Barviera. 

Here  Colonel  T.  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  days  of  Columbus,  and  the 
magnificent  preparations  for  their  Majesties  recep- 
tion. The  King  arrived  on  the  18th  of  February, 
and  after  the  Prince  of  Peace  had  rested  a  day  or 
two  from  the  fiitigue  of  his* journey,  and  the  cere- 
monies that  ensued.  Colonel  T.  intimated  his  arrival, 
and  stated,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  introductory 
letters  to  be  delivered  to  himself  alone.  The  Prime 
Minister,  on  receiving  notice  of  this  event,  imrhe- 
diately  dispatched  an  officer  of  the  King's  guards 
with  a  prontamentey  or  appointment,  to  come  to  the 
palace  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  evening. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  notified,  Colonel  T.  being 
dressed  in  the  field  uniform  of  the  American  States, 
and  accompanied  by  a  merchant  of  Seville,  who 
spoke  the  English  tongue,  arrived  at  the  gate,  but 
as  his  interpreter,  riot  being  either  in  regimentals  or 
in  a  court  dress,  did  not  not  think  it  proper  for  him 
to  pass  the  centinel   at  the  palace,  he  remainc4 

there. 
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there^  but  pointed  out  the  roUte  for  Colonel  T.  who 
thus  instructed)  passed  on^  unmolested^  through  a 
lane  of  the  Princess,  livery  servants,  to  a  door  in  the 
keeping  of  the  grand  porter  of  the  inner  chambers. 
Here. occurred  an  interview  somewhat  laughable; 
for  the  Gdonel,  (who  pretended  to  no  othar  than 
his  motl^r  tpnguie,)  was  accosted  in  all  the  Ian* 
guages  and  dialepts  of  the  European  continent^ 
English  alone  excepted.  Having  at  lengthy  how- 
ever^ led  an  officer,  by  signs,  to  the  gentleman, he 
had  left  at  the  door,  it  was  quickly  announced  to 
the  Prince,  that  a  foreign  ofHc^r  demanded  adtnit- 
tai>ce  to  his  presence,  but  that  the  gentlemen  spoke 
no  language  at  all ! ! !  nor  would  he  open  hismo^th 
to  any  op^'but  him^elC  . 

It  appeared  that  the  Minister  was  at  this  moment 
amusing  himself  at  chess,  or  some  other  game,  eii- 
th^  with  their  Majesties  themselves,  or  with  some 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  ,  Cor 
lonel  T.'s  arrival,  however,  being  notified,  he  sent 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  to  conduct  him  in. 
In  the  first  and  second  rooms  he  passed  several  la-^ 
dies  of  the  court,  &c.  In  the  third,  he  was  met  by 
the  Prince  and  a  nobleman,  in  some  oflftcial  station^ 
who  spoke  the  English  language.  Here  Colonel 
T.  was  received  by  the  Minister  in  an  easy  and  f^-* 
miliar  stjle ;  and  having  drawn  chairs  round  the 
brasscro,*  (one  of  which  the  Prince  presented  to 
him,)  they  sat  down.     The  Minister  then  perused 

*  A  hrasscro  is  a  large  lir^h  kind  of  ch^i^ing-dish  i'ot  bunting, 
charcoal,  ' 

the 
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tbe introductory  letter,  welcomed  him  to  Spain,  and 
spent  some  time  in  ea^y  and  familiar  conversation, 
.until  Colonel  T.  conceiyed  it  a  proper  hour  to  wit'hr 

'  draw. 

During  this  very  agreeable  interview  the  Prince 

•  \^sed  few  words  ;  when  he  did  speak,  his  questions 
were  directed  to  select  and  leading  points,  chiefly 
concerning  General  Washington.  In  a  single  in-. 
stance  he  inadvertently  aimed  at  one  question,  which 
Colonel  T.  refused  to  answer,  intimating  that  it 
seemed  to  concern  the  good  faith  of  his  allegiance :  ^ 
the  Premier,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  acquiesced, 
^nd  no  similar  interrogatory  was  ever  after  put  to 
him  in  Spain. 

From  this  time  forward  our  negotiator  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  received  every  where  with  marks 
of  civility  and  esteem  ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  the 
good  fortune  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  the  King 
pnd  his  family. 

Having  sppnt  some  time  in  this  city,  and  seen 
jpost  pf  the  fine  things  exhibited  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  tbe  royal  visitors,  he  set  but  on  his  journey 
to  Aranjuez  iq  the  company  of  Charles  Clavering, 
Esq.  (who  was  then  on  his  travels  in  Spain,)  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mavor,  chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
London  to  that  of  Madrid.  They  obtained  the 
Prince's  permission  for  a  coach  and  six  mules  for  the 
journey,  which,  considering  the  hurry  of  the  occa- 
sion, was  a  very  great  favour. 

On  their  arrival  at  Aranjuez,  our  traveller  pre-' 

sented 
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dented  his  introductory  letters  to  the  late  Minister 
of  Finance,  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  by  whom  h6 
was  received  in  a  friendly  manner.  Here  he  remain- 
ed until  the  King's  return  from  Cadiz,  and  conti- 
nued afterwards  for  some  time,  expcriendng  the 
,  fricndfy  notite  of  the  Court  on  one  hand,  while  he 
was  subjected,  on  the  other,  to  the  various  conjec- 
tures of  foreign  residents  concerning  the  public  or 
private  nature  of  a  mission,  accompanied  with  such 
flattering  appearances  ;  this,  however,  made  little 
impression  on  a  mhid  accustomed  to  many  sudden 
reverses  of  fortune. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  overtures  were  made 
by  France  to  involve  Spain  in  the  war.  On  this 
occasion  Colonel  T.  made  use  of  what  little  influ- 
ence he  possessed  to  continue  that  kingdom  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  neutrality,  and  strengthen  her 
good  imderstanding  with  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica :  npt  that  lie  had  any  particular  connexion  wtli 
or  attachment  to  pnrty  matters,  any  prejudice 
against  France,  or  concern  with  any  other  of  the 
Edligerent  Powers ;  but  because  he  vrzs  desirous  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  a  monarch  and  people  whose 
kind  reception  claimed  his  thanKs  and  gratitude ; 
because  in  this  line  of*  conduct  he  discovered  the 
prospect  of  a  general  peace,  and  because  it  com- 
ported with  those  duties  of  neutrality  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  due  from  his  situation,  both  in  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  Stetes  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-creatures.  Had  he  been  con- 
Vprsant  in  the  Spanish  language,  he  could,  doubtless, 

have 
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hate  enforced  his  arguments  with  more  force  and 
effect. 

In  these  sentiments,  however,  he  was  a  dissenter 
from  the  ostensible  opinion  of  the  American  ChargS 
des  Affairs^  then  residing  at  the  Spanish  8ilio ;  and 
from  that  of  the  French  Ambassador,  who,  at  length, 
carried  his  point — a  circumstance  which  authorizes 
a  conjecture  concerning  the  grounds  of  his  dismission 
from  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  never 
condescends  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  absolute  /)/ea- 
siire. 

Colonel  T,  was  no  sooner  known  to  visit  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  at  his  house  in  Madrid,  than  he  dis- 
covered an  evident  change  in  his  situation,  which 
foreboded  events  in  which  he  found  himself  not  mis- 
taken ;  he  was  fully  aware  of  them,  and  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1 796,  he  accordingly  received 
a  notification,  which  he  had,  indeed,  anticipated, 
from  a  timely  hint  through  the  Prince  of  Asturia's 
deportment.  Whether  this  arose  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  period,  or  any  demerit  in  himself,  will  be  easily 
conjectured  on  a  review  of  the  following  premisses : 
The  Prince  of  Peace's  letter  to  Colonel  Tatham, 
of  the  foregoing  date,  contains  his  dismissal  in  a  few 
words, — 

"  Por  ultimo  que  S.  M.  quien*e  que  ^Iga  V.  S.  prontamente  de 
sus  estados  y  se  dirija  donde  major  le  paresca.*'* 
1 -x 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  Court  of  Spain*  having  intimated  tliat  the 

original  is  not  perfectly  good  Spani^^h,  some  allowance  ha?  been 

made  in  translating  it  as  near  as^  possible  to  the  sense. 

"  Ci 
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'  **  Ci  qu2mto  teago  que  participara  V.  S.  cuya  vida  pido  a  Dkh^ 
gAe.  ra^  as.— Palacio  8  de  Julio,  1796/' 

Understood  to  be  in  English  thus  :-^ 

^'  Lastly,  that;  his  Majesty  requires  that  your  Lordship  depart 
immediately  from  his  dbminioita,  and  direct  your  course  whither- 
•oever  you  may  conceive  it  most  to  your  advantage/' 

"  But  I  have  it  nevertheless  in  charge  to  assure  your  Lordship, 
ofoKir  wishes  that  God  may  guard  your  life  many  years.'' 

Given  at  the  Palace,  the  8th  July,  1796. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  very  harsh  or  forbidding 
in  this  order,  to  a  man  who  viras  born  in  England, 
lived  on  good  terms  with  her  Ambassador,  and  open- 
ly opposed  a  war  against  her ;  unless  thepronlamente 
should  be  so  considered. 

To  those  who  know  the  predicament  of  apronta^ 
mente  order,  and  the  dangers  of  a  delay  under  such 
a  requisition,  the  following  circumstances  will  be  a» 
explanation  which  softens  the  decree. 

1.  The  Colonel's  dismissal  is  datecl  on  the  8th 
July,  1796: 

2.  He  receive^  a  bow  of  marked  respect  from  the 
King,  in  the  public  walks  of  Madrid,  after  his  de« 
parture  was  decreed ; 

3.  He  was  favoured  with  a  respectful  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  on  the  12th  of  July,  four  days 

-after  the  order,  which  has  this  friendly  conclusion — r 

**  Hepito  a  V,  S,  mi  sincera  attention^  mis  dcseot  di  que  Digs  gde. 
Su  vida  Ms,  As,"  fyc. 

In  English  thus : — 

"  I  repeat  to  your  Lordship  my  sincere  attention,  and  my 
prayers  that  God  may  guard  your  lile  many  years,  &c/* 

4.  On 
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4  Ohlhfe  13th  of  July,  the  same  Prince  gratitcj 
Goionel  T*  a  pasisport  to  come  to  England  ;  and,  it 
is  remarkable  that,  although  the  dismissal  was  of  an 
immediate  nature,  that  this  passport  ^bearing  date 
four  days  later)  was  an  unlimited  one ; 

And  5.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  s  passport  to  Colo- 
nel T.  is  dated  on  the  IQth  July,  1796,  in  Madrid; 
which  is  eleven  days  later  than  the  dismisisal ;  during 
all  which  time  Colonel  T.  appeared  openly  in  that 
city  and  at  the  palace. 

At'  length  he  left  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July^ 
and  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  l6th  of  August, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  has  ever 
since  continued. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  has  published 
several  literary  works,  all  of  which  were  calculated 
to  promote  pacific  employments,  to  attain  the  in- 
crease of  mechanical  powers,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  agriculture  and  commerce  :  the 
character  of  an  author,  however,  is  best  discovered 
in  his  writings.  The  Colonel  has  in  particular  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  success  of  English  agri- 
culture, and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  civil  en- 
gineering, which  constitute  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  notice  of  the 
merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  concerning  the 
crowded  state  of  commerce  in  their  streets  and  i|i 
^heir  port ;  and  he  has  held  out  the  means  of  relief 
in  a  book,  containing  a  Planjor  insulating  the  Me- 
iropolisy  by  means  of  a  navigable  canal. 

la. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  (1801,)  Co- 
lonel Tatham  was  called  to  the  superin  tendance  of 
the  London  Docks  at  Wapping  j  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and  the  various 
operations  of  an  undertaking,  so  replete  with  interest 
and  variety,  as  to  present  a  most  extensive  field  for 
the  display  of  that  general  knowledge  which  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  experience  and  intercourse  with 
the  world. 

On  this*  occasion,  however,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
he  was  at  first  somewhat  mortified  by  the  necessity 
of  checking  his  own  ideas  in  favour  of  those 'of 
others ;  for,  as  the  Directors  had  condescended  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  committee  of  Engineers, 
who  are  novv  dismissed,  it  became  necessary  that 
their  plans  should  be  executed  without  opposition^ 
although  his  own  should  be  superior  on  the  score  of 
method,  expedition,  and  expence.  He  was  there^ 
fore,  in  general,  restrained  in  his  desires,  that  the 
company  should  profit  by  those  improvements  which 
result  from  travelling  and  observation  ;  but  on  some 
occasions  he  was  indulged  in  his  plans,  and  he  hath 
left  a  lasting  memorial  in  the  first  piling  of  the  foim^ 
d:iLion  for  the  drainage  pipe,  which  was  executed 
under  his  superintendance,  and  driven  in  interpiled 
(jidnaiuppj  according  to  his  own  suggestion,  and  al- 
though subject  to  many  of  those  obstacles  which  ever 
occur  in  the  progress  of  new  and  magiiificcnft  under- 
takings, he  has  Itappily  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obvFate 
the  principal  difficulties  by  zeal  and  pcrsevcrancci 

The  primary  operations  of  taking  down  buildings, 
1  reducing 
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Rctucing  the  groundto  a  proper  level,  enclosing  and 
preparing  the  work-yards,  putting  the  public  sewers 
in  good  condition,  constructing  the  jettie  for  landing 
materials,  digging  the  steam  engine  foundation, 
piling  the  engine  pit,  boring  the  sections  of  strata, 
flanking  the  drainage  pipes,  receiving  large  quantities 
of  timber  and  stone,  in  addition  to  the  preparations 
of  tide  and  coffer  work,  have  simplified  the  after- 
parts  of  the  engineering ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
have,  at  length,  come  to  a  new  determination,  to 
complete  what  remains  to  be  done  by  contract. 

This  resolution,  of  course  precludesthe  further  ser- 
vices of  Colonel  Tatham,  who  is  not  within  that  de- 
scription of  persons ;  and  we  learn  that,  on  the  1  -1  th  of 
July  1801,  he  accordingly  surrendered  the  keys  of 
office  to  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  near  five  hun- 
dred orderly  workmen,  who  were  mostly  discharged 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  wliose  prudent  deportment, 
and  grateful  hearts,  bore  an  ample  testimony  of  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  they  had  experienced. 

Whether  this  radical  change  of  system  will  be  at- 
tended with  benefit  to  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  docks,  is  a  question  which  time  alone 
can  determine :  but  so  far  as  their  late  supervisor  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit,  that  his  con- 
duct has  been  amply  approved  of  by  his  employers. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  interesting  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark  that  he  has  adopted  certain  principles  of  so- 
cial economy ;  and,  as  his  candour  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  them  openly,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
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priety  in  committing  them  to  print.    He  professes  to 

believe : 

1st.  That  he  who  is  a  good  citizen  in  any  one 

country,  will  never  be  a  bad  subject  in  any  other ;  nor 

will  a  bad  man  be  bettered  by  the  transposition  of  his 

allegiance :  he  is  in  each  case  responsible  for  his  de« 

meaner  in  regard  to  society. 
2dly.  It  becomes  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to 

be  respectful  to  civil  government,  and  those  in  au* 
thority :  men  should  keep  in  view  their  final  amena-s 
bility  to  God. 

3dly.'  The  essence  of  true  liberty  is  comprized  in 
doing  *^  as  we  would  be  done  by,-*  or  in  other  words, 
so  directing  our  own  acts,  under  the  public  permis- 
sidn,  that  they  shall  neither  restrain  the  same  acts,  or. 
the  same  right  of  acting,  in  any  other  individual  of 
the  community. 

4thly.  It  is  impious 'to  commit  a  voluntary  ag- 
gression, and  if  people  would  begin  tht  fashion  of 
thinking  so,  the  annihilation  of  follies  and  of  crimes 
would  be  half  effected; 


THE  RIGHT  RBVBREND 

GEORGE  PRETTYMAN,  D.  D.  F.R.S. 

LORI)  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN. 

THIS  eminent  prelate  is  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
at  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where 
he  received  his  education,  and  then  removed  to  Pem« 
broke  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor. 

It 
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It  was  his  peculiar  good  fortune  to  have  for  a  pupil 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  whom  he  instructed  in  mathema- 
tics, and  whose  proficiency  did  honour  to  the  tutor  as 
well  as  to  himself.  When  that  gentleman  came  itito 
the  zenith  of  power,  he  did  not  prove  forgetful  of  his 
college  instructor ;  but  knowing  his  aptitude  for  bu- 
'  siness  and  skill  in  calculation,  took  him  to  be  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  Church  preferments  were  not  long 
from  pouring  in  upon  one  who.  had  the  choicest 
within  his  reach.  The  valuable  rectory  of  Sudbury, 
with  the  chapel  of  Orford,  in  Suffolk,  were  first^ob- 
tained,  and  then  a  prebendul  stall  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster,  to  which  on  the  translation 
of  Dr.  Thurlow  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1787,  were 
added  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and  the  deanry  of 
St.  PauKs. 

While  hi^ lordship  was  private  secretary  to  the  ex- 
minister,  he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  several 
satyrists,  none  of  whom  were  so  severe  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  ^^  Probationary  Odes  for^ 
the  vacant  Laureatship."  In  them  the  doctor  is 
handled  most  unmercifully,  being  represented  as  a 
man  destitute  of  all  regard  for  truth.  This  descrip- 
tion we  cannot  reprobate  too  strongly,  for  the  charnc- 
ter  of  the  bishop  has  ever  been  most  irreproachable 
for  integrity.  There  is  likewise  an  urbanity  in  his 
manner,  very  different  from  the  courtly  stiffness  of 
ministerial  secretaries. 

As  a  bishop  he  governs  his  diocese  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary manner,  being  vigilant,  impartial,  and  com- 
passionate.    The  inferior  clergy  havexeceived  abun- 
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dant  and  substantial  instances  of  his  attention  and 
benevolence.  The  beneficed  clergy  have  been  called 
on  and  encouraged  to  residence.  A  minute  inspection 
has  been  taken  of  the  whole  see ;  and,  stimulated  by 
their  diocesan,  the  clergy  have  exerted  themselves 
with  effect  in  discountenancing  vice  and  profaneness, 
in  promoting  charity  schools,  and  in  counteracting 
what  is  termed  the  intrusive  zeal  of  enthusiasts.  This, 
however,  has  occasioned  some  clamour,  and  the  cry  of 
persecution  has'  been  raised,  because  the  associated 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  have  reported  the  de- 
signs and  progress  of  the  sectaries,  and  their  own  en- 
deavours to  repress  them.  No  prosecutions  have  been 
adopted,  nor  any  attempt  made,  .we  believe,  to  arm  the 
secular  power  against  itinerants ;  but  the  clergy  have 
'  taken  upon  them  to  watch  their  procefedings,  to  cau- 
tion their'own  flocks  against  deceivers,  to  encourage 
them  in  an  adherence  to  the  church,  and  to  advance 
all  this  the  more  effectually,  they  have  resolved  to 
labour  with  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial 
duties.  Thus  that  which  once  was  alleged  as  a 
cause  of  the  increase  of  methodism,  the  indolence 
of  the  established  clergy,  would  now  it  seems  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  partizans  of  that  sect,  than 
a  diligent  discharge  of  the  clerical  office. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  published  some  single 
sermons  preached  on  public  occasions,  the  most  re-, 
markable  of  which  Is  that  delivered  at  St.  Paul's  be- 
fore the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the  year  J 796,  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of  his  Majesty's  fleets.  That  discourse 
2  is 
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J8  animated  and  even  pathetic.  There  is  a  glow  of 
devotion  running  through  it  which  is  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  and  the  style  is  simple  and  per- 
spicuous. But  as  an  author.  Dr.  Prettyman  will 
derive  credit  chiefly  from  his  Elements  of  Christian 
Theology,  in  two  volumes  8vo  printed  first  in  17 QQ. 
This  wode  is  professedly  compiled  for  (he  use  of  stu- 
dents in  divinity,  but  it  is  also  well  calculated  for 
the  benefit  of  private  Christians  and  families.  In 
the  first  volume  is  given  a  clear  and  well-arranged 
view  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  the  proofs  of  their  divine  authority. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  this  work  exhibits  a 
strong  vein  of  orthodoxy,  yet  the  right  reverend 
Author  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
not  on  account  of  the  doctrine  it  contains,  but  for 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  that  celebrated  confession* 
The  Bishop's  elementary  book  has  been  keenly  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  William  Frend,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  author.  Mr.  Frend,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  treats  his  lordship  with  great  respect,  and 
passes  many  encomiums  upon  his  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety. 

The  "  Elements  of  Christian  Theology"  have  been 
received  with  just  approbation  by  the  public,  ancf 
we  believe  that  the  work  is  become  a  kind  of  text- 
book in  one  of  our  universities  at  least.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  has  also  appeared  in  one  volume  duode- 
cimo. 
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MRS.  COWLEY. 

THERE  needed  not,  the  charming  epic  poem  of 
"  The  biege  of  Acre'*  to  entitle  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  to  a  distinguished  station  in  the  temple  .of 
Fame  ;  neither  did  it  require  additional  evidence  to 
evince  that  proud  pre-eminence  which,  in  all  the  va- 
rieties of  excellence  produced  by  the  pen,  the  pencil, 
or  the  lyre,  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  have  attained 
over  their  contemporaries  in  almost  every  other 
country  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Cowley  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Park- 
house,  of  Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  a  gentleman  uni- 
versally respected  and  esteemed,  and  equally  caressed 
for  his  learning  and  probity,  as  well  as  a  peculiar 
■flow  of  humour  with  which  his  conversation  was  en- 
livened*. In  addition  to  these  qualifications  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  classical  literature  which  entitled  him 
to  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  scholar. 
With  such  a  parent,  it  will  neither  appear  extraor- 
dinary that  this  lady  should  be  enriched  with  those 
talents  by  which  she  is  distinguished,  nor  that  such 
talents  should  have  been  highly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. The  cares  of  the  father  were  not  impro- 
perly bestowed ;  it  was  his  paternal  kindness  that 


*  Mrs.  Co vv ley's  genius  may  be  said  in  some  respecls  to  have 
been  hereditary.  Mr.  Parkhouse's  motlitrr  was  a  Jady  of  Barn- 
staple, and  first  cousin  to  the  poet  Gay,  with  whom  she  was  so 
great  a  favourite^  that  this  celebrated  bard  passed  much  of  his 
tin\e  at  her  house. 

first 
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first  awakened  the  lyre  of  the  daughter's  Muse,  and 
the  following  dedication  to  the  poem,  entitled  *^  The 
Maidof  Arragon,"  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  breath- 
ing at  once  the  artless  strains  of  filial  gratitude  and 
sensibility,  and  the  warm  effusions  of  youthful  ge- 
nius : 

"  Accept,  dear  parent !  from  a  filial  pen. 

The  humble  offering  of  my  pensive  Muse ; 
She  painted  on  my  mind  a  daughter's  woes. 

Nor  could  my  heart  the  tender  theme  refuse. 

The  rightful  patron  of  th*  eventful  tale. 

To  you  I  dedicate  the  scenes  I  drew ; 
My  soul  she  searched  to  find  Osipeda's  thought). 

And  coloured  her  from  what  I  feel  for  you. 

Your's  then  the  meed — if  meed  kind  Fame  will  grant : 

The  talc  to  you— to  you  the  bays  belong : 
You  gave  fny  youthful  fancy  wings  to  soar. 

From  your  indulgence  flows  my  wild-note  song. 

Its  music  in  your  ear  will  sweetly  sound ; 

Its  page  with  fond  delight  you'll  traverse  o'er : 
With  half  your  pleasure  may  the  world  peruse  ! 

My  Muse-^my  vanity  can  ask  no  more. 

Dear  other  parent !  guiltless  hold  my  heart. 

Though  unadorn'd  my  numbers  with  your  name : 

Your  worth,  your  goodness,  in  its  centre  live. 
And  these  shall  perish  only  with  my  frame," 

The  fame  of  his  daughter's  mental  excellence  did 
indeed  in  his  ears  "  sweetly  sound  :"  it  was  the  con- 
stant theme  of  his  discourse,  the  joy  and  pride  of 
his  heart  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Cowley's  first  dramatic  coup  d'essai  was  the 
Gg4  comedy 
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€X)medy  of  **  The  Runaway  :'*  this  play,  produced 
in  March  1776,  was  the  last  new  piece  presented  lo 
the  public  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who  resigned  the  ma- 
nagement of  Dniry-'lane  Theatre  at  the  close  of 
that  season.  It  derived  its  origin  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance :  Mrs.  C.  being  present  with  some 
friendd  in  a  box  at  Drury-lane,  during  the  first  re- 
presentation of  a  popular  play*,  inquired  of  one  of 
her  party,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  "  what 
emolument  the  author  was  likely  to  derive  from 
his  piece  ?"  The  reply  wa?,  "  About  five  hundred 
pounds." 

Mrs.  Cowley,  who  was  struck  with  this  remark, 
formed  her  resolution  instantly,  and  without  breath-* 
ing  a  syllable  of  her  intention  even  to  her  husband, 
sat  down  the  next  morning,  and  before  dinner  pro* 
duced  the  first  act  of  the  "  Runaway,**  almost  ter- 
batim  as  it  now  stands,  and  with  bashfulness  and  fear 
presented  it  to  Mr.  C.  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Cowley,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  perused 
this  first  effort  with  delight  and  astonishment,  and 
on  expressing  his  anxiety  to  see  it  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, his  wish  was  speedily  accomplished,  for  the 
comedy  was  completely  finished  in  a  fortnight,  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  CJarrick,  who  then  resided  at 
Hampton  Court. 

Np  intimation  having  been  given  whence  it  came, 
and  no  inquiries  having  been  made,  either  by  the 

'  ■■  s '  — ■ 

«  "  The  School  for  Wives.'' 

lady 
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lady  or  any  of  her  friends,  for  the  space  of  six 
months^  the  manager  made  frequent  but  ineffectual 
application  to  find  out  the  writer  in  all  the  known 
dramatic  walks,  and  his  suspicion  at  last  settled  upon 
General  Burgoyne.  The  curiosity  of  the  modem 
Roscius  was,  however,  at  length  satisfied  ;  the  fail- 
author  was  discovered  and  introduced,  and  Mr  Gar- 
rick  is  said  to  have  expressed  no  small  degree  of  sar- 
prise  that  a  mere  boarding-school  girl,  for  such  was 
the  appearance  of  the  lady  in  question,  should  have 
produced  a  play  to  which  his  approbation  had  anti- 
cipated so  favourable  a  reception  from  the  public. 

During  this  interview  he  expressed  his  intention 
to  bring  out  this  play,  which  was  the  last  whose  re- 
presentation he  superintended ;  it  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  about  this  time  General  Burgoyne  had 
sent  in  his  cfomedy  of"  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  in 
consequence  of  which  the  manager  intimated  his  re- 
gret that "  The  Runaway'*  must  necessarily  be  post- 
poned until  the  ensuing  season. 

It  was  not  then  the  custom  to  producl?  half  a  do- 
zen dramatic  novelties  in  the  space  of  a  year.  One 
good  piece  was  looked  upon  as  sufficieht  for  one 
season.  But  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  observed, 
that  in  those  times  of  better  taste  and  more  sober 
humour,  one  real  legitimate  comedy  was  superior  to 
a  dozen  of  the  flimsy  productions  of  the  present  day, 
when  the  writer  must  sacrifice  his  genkis,  if  he  pos- 
sesses any,  to  humour  the  grimace  of  the  actor,  and 
olios  of  song,  dance,  and  spectacle,  are  hashed  up 
for  the  public,  in  the  representation  of  which  the 

play- 
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playwright  is  borne  to  fame  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  fiddler,  the  taylor,  and  the  machinist — epheme* 
ral  excrescehees,  in  which  it  becomes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  publip  who  countenance,  dt  the 
playmongers  who  compound^  are  the  greater  dupes.  " 

**  Tlie  Runaway  "  being  at  length  brought  forward, 
was  received  with  such  applause,  that  it  was  played  for 
several  nights  in  succession,  and  was  the  first  that 
introduced  the  practice  of  what,  in  dramatic  phra- 
seology, is  termed  Running  Plays.  This  comedy  pro- 
duced to  the  writer  eight  hundred  guineas,  ^^  8uffi«> 
cient  earnest  of  much  greater  honours." 

Although  the  farce  of  ^^  Who's  the  Dupe,**  per- 
formed at  Drury-fane  Theatre  in  April  1779>  may 
have  been  the  next  of  this  lady's  productions  that 
made  its  appearance  upon  the  stage^  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  tragedy  of  "  Albina,"  with  re- 
spect to  order  of  time,  was  Mrs.  Cowley's  second 
dramatic  effort.  This  latter  piece,  however,  was  not 
brought  olit  until  the  30th  of  July  following,  when 
Mr.  Colman  introduced  it  at  his  summer  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket- 

Our  fair  author's  next  production  w^as  the  "  Beliefs 
Stratagem,"  which  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
in  February  1780  ;  this  comedy  was  received  with 
such  loud  and  boundless  applause,  that  it  had  the 
honour  of  being  expressly  patronized  by  the  Queen, 
and  was  when  published  dedicated  by  permission  to 
her  Majesty.  Whilst  this  added  another  wreath  to 
the  brow  of  the  author,  it  was  at  the  same  time  not 
unproduptive  of  pecuniary  emolument.     Her  first 

comedy. 
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tpjncdy^  as  has  been  observed,  netted  800  guineas  t 
her  Bella's  Stratagem  cleared  considerably  more.  To 
some  Parnassus  may  have  been  a  sterile  promontory, 
whilst  to  others  it  has  been  literally  a  golden  moun- 
tain ;  and  if  the  advantages  resulting  from  Mrs. 
Cowley's  subsequent  productions  may  be  estimated 
by  the  two  preceding  pieces,  the  springs  of  Helicon 
have  been  to  ber  as  tjie  streams  of  Pactolus.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  known  to  dramatic  writers  that  after  a 
piece  bias  been  read  in  the  green  room,  various  dif- 
ficulties occur  during  the  interval  between  the  re- 
cital and  representation  ;  or,  to  speak  mor^  techni- 
cally, in  getting  up  a  performance,  with  respect  to 
dresses,  modes,  of  playing,  &c.  &c,  the  manager 
author,  and  actors*  have  numerous  obstacles  to  en* 
counter,  which,  cossidering  the  variety  of  interests, 
intellects,  and  dispositions,  are  frequently  productive 
of  no'  small  embarrassment.  The  trouble  attending 
.  these,  which  occupied  much  more  time  perhaps  than 
the  mere  compositiqn  of  twenty  piecefe,  was  so  fa- 
tiguing and  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Cowley,  that  she 
has  frequently  determined  never  to  w  rite  again.  For- 
tunatelyj  however,  on  these  troubles  ceasing  to  ope- 
rate, they  no  longer  impeded  this  lady  from  resuming 
her  functions. 

-The'"  Belle's  Stratagem"  was  followed  immediately 
by  "  Which  is  the  Man  ?"  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Husband,"    "  More  Ways  than  One,"  &c.  &c.     In 

*  Unilcr  this  term  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  be  excluded. 

short, 
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short,  the  extreme  facility  of  Mrs.  C.'s  pen  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  strength  and  variety  of  its  pow- 
ers ;  her  productions,  froni  that  degree  of  sprightli- 
ness  and  ease  by  which  they  are  characterised,  w^r 
the  aspect  of  spontaneous  effusions  of  fancy  that  all 
the  laboured 'exertions  of  art  would  in  vain  attempt 
tb  execute. 


'*    ■  '  Ipse  volcns  facilisque  sequctur 

•  Si  te  lata  vocant^  aliler  non  viribus  ullis 
Yiaccre^  nex  duro  poteris  conveUere  terra'' 

In  addition  to  that  sprightliness  of  dialogue  by 
which  this  lady's  comedies  are  distinguished,  her 
plots  have  an  extensive  variety,  and  all  of  them  are 
abundant  in  new  characters  and  situations.  Equally 
at  home  in  the  sublime  and  pathetic  as  in  the  hu- 
morous, she  enters  at  once  into  the  feelings  of  a  hero 
-or  a  monarch  with  asmuch  facility  and  success,  as 
into  those  of  a  slopseller  and  a  coquet.  Dotley  in  the 
farce  of  "  Who's  the  Dupe  ?"  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
on  the  htSLge^i  GraduSy  Doricourty  Flutter,  Lord 
Sparkle,  and  the  Pertdragoiis,  are  all  distinct  and 
highly  coloured  portraits. 

Her  success  in  pourtraying  female  characters  will 
perhaps  appear  less  extraortlinary,  indeed  she  has 
in  these  evinced  a  superiority  over  all  who  have 
preceded  her ;  and  the  justice  due  to  Mrs.  Cow- 
ley's merit  in  this  line  compels  us  to  observe, 
that  we  know  of  but  few  dramatic  writers  \Vho  have 
evinced  superior  excellence  to  what  may  be  disco- 
vered in  Miss  Hardy  in  the  "  Belle's  Stratagem,"  and 
Olivia  in  the  "  Bold  Stroke  for  -a  Husband." 

In 
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In  her  more  serious  writings  in  tragedy  and  epic 
poetry,  it  must  be  confieissed,  that  amidst  the  most 
glowing  imagery,  and  smooth  and  elegant  numbers, 
we  find  considerable  inequalities,  which  prove  the 
fair  author  more  mtent  upon  picturing  those  images, 
which  in  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  crowded  upon 
her  mind,  than  in  polishing  what  she  has  written: 
thus  in  her  drama  of  "  Albina,"'  the'  same  candour 
which  leads  us  to  applaud,  here  induces  the  observa- 
tion, that  while  some  passages  abound  with  animated 
and  impressive  imagery,  clothed  in  smooth  and 
graceful  numbers,  others,  which  indeed  from  the 
contrast  appear  to  greater  disadvantage,  are  inhar- 
monious and  prosaic.  In  this  Tragedyy  however, 
the  characters  of  OW  f Fes tmor land  and  Gondihert  are 
pourtrayed  in  the  grandest  stile,  and  display  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  age  of  chivalry. 

The  "  Maid  of  An-agon,"  a  tale  in  blank  verse, 
published  about  the  same  time  as  the  *^  Belle's  Stra- 
tagem/' beautiful  as  it  really  is  in  other  respects,  is 
nevertheless  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
Tragedy  of"  Albina  ;"  nevertheless,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  charms  of  the  poetry  in  many  of  the  pas- 
sages, whilst  the  character*  have  all  the  advantage  of 
being  drawn  by  a  dramatic  muse.  The  Old  Arra- 
gonian  King,  the  Fair  Osmidij  the  Moorish  Prince^ 
thc^ French  De  Couci,  are  so  many  distinct  portraits, 
coloured  by  the  Aivid  pen  of  genius,  and  the  whole 
of  the  story  is  at  the  same  time  original  and  ad- 
mirably conducted. 

Tl.e 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  regular  Works  of 
this  lady,  exclusive  pf  several  fugitive  pieces,  many 
of  which  are  anonymous. 

Comedies. — The  Runaway.  Bel]e*s  Stratagem.  Which  is  the 
Man  ?  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband.  More  Ways  than  One. 
A  Day  in  Turkey.  Both  Ends  of  the  Town.  Second  Thought? 
are  Best* 

Track  DIES. — Albina.     F^ie  of  Sparta.         ' 

Who's  the  Dupe  ?     A  Farce. 

Epic  rotMs. — Maid  of  Arragon.  Scottish  Village.  Siege  of 
Acre* 

Among  several  other  beautiful  pieces  of  fugitive 
poetry,  such  as  Mrs.  C  's  specimens  in  imitation  of 
Cohvey, '  Monologue  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton, 
&c.  we  cannot;  but  notice,  because,  being  dispersed 
amongst  other  publication^,  they  may  not  have  met 
the  eye  of  general  readers ;  some  charming  lines 
which  have  appeared  in  a  volume  of  elegant  poems, 
published  by  Lady  Manners ;  and  also  a  poem  en- 
titled *'  Edwina,'*  presented  to  the  editors  of  a  late 
History  of  Cumberland,  founded  upon  an  event 
which  occurred  in  that  county. 

The  following  are  the  verses  occasioned  by  Lady 
Manners's  "  Ode  to  Solitude  !"  written  in  the  same 
measure  and  number  of  lines  with  the  Ode  itself. 

*'  All  that  polish'd  Thought  adores, 

'*  Creative  Muses  ever  bring  ; 
"  Grant  to  her,  your  choicest  stores, 

**  Her,  that  can  so  sweetly  sing. 

*'  Pour  before  her  vissionM  cyo, 

"  Scenes  vvliich  you  aloiu  can  give ; 
"  Bid  all  earth-born  troubles  fly, 

*•  Bid  your  fascinations  live. 

"  Rouse 
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•*  Rouse  for  her  the  slumb'ring  notes, 

"  Which  the  forest  laid}'  heard  ; 
"  Touch  the  waken'd  warblers  throats ; 

**  Tune  anew  each  sprightly  bird, 

"  Not  the  moping  nightingale 

"  Wake  to  join  its  pensive  moan — 
"'  For  its  soflest,  tcndcrest  tale, 

**  Manners  gives  in  sweeter  tone. 

*'  Spread  around  her  softest  shades, 

"  Where  the  mountain  low'rs  from  high, 

"  When  the  glossy  day  stream  fades, 
"  Place  your  lustres  in  the  sky. 

*"  Tip  for  her  each  starry  gleam, 

*'  With  a  splendour  not  its  own ; 
*'  Bidding  your  etFuIgence  beam, 

**  On  the  nighl's  dim  opal  throne. 

*'  Lead  her  where  the  distant  sea, 

"  Clinging  to  its  rocky  shores, 
**  Slow,  unwilling  seems  to  flee, 

"  And  in  sorroyv  ceaseless  roars. 

'*  Solitude  !  call  forth  thy  smiles,  j 

"  On  thy  cheek  let  roses  grow, 
"  She  whose  glance  all  care  beguiles, 

"  Bids  thy  charms  immortal  glow. 

*'  Manners  !  strikes  to  thee  her  lyre, 

*'  Decks  anew  thy  thoughlfurmien, 
"  Sings  thee  with  poetic  fire, 

"  Bh)om  then  grateful  to  her  strain." 

This  little  poetic  wild  flower  produced  an  intimate 
acquaintance  between  the  two  ladies  ;  and,  indeed, 
Mrs  Cowley  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  doing 
honour  to  female  genius  ;  for  Mrs.  BarbauHf  Miss 

Burneyy 
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Bumey,  and  Miss  Seward^  shine  most  conspicuously 
in  this  lady's  poem  of  the  Scottish  Village. 

The  otticr  poem,  which  is  of  a  local  nature,  and 
tlierefore  may  not  often  meet  the  public  eye,  abounds 
with  passages  descriptive  and  poetical ;  its  numbers, 
"whicb  arc  charmingly  harmonious,  would  not  have 
disgraced  an  Ovid  or  a  Hammond.  •  This,  from  its 
nature,  will  not  admit  of  many  selections ;  but  the 
following  eulogy  on  the  sacred  rites  of  Marriage, 
written  at  the  period  when  a  neighbouring  nation 
was  supposed  to  have  dissolved  this  bond  of  well-re-  . 
gulated  society,  has  such  peculiar  beauty,  that  we 
should  not  discharge  our  duty  were  we  to  omit  it 
here. 

"  O  Marriage!  powerful  charm,  gift  all  divine^ 
Sent  from  the  skies,  o'er  life's  sad  waste  to  shine ; 
What  splendours  from  thy  bright  tiara  spring. 
What  graces  to  thy  sober  footsteps  cling 
Vengeance  will  turely  blast  the  idiot  land. 
Which  drags  the  sceplre  from  thy  hallow'd  hand. 
Which  dares  to  trample  on  thy  hallow'd  rites, 
^nd  nuptial  per6dy  unaw'd  invites. 

"  The  weeping  world  to  Ihee  its  solace  owes. 
From  thee  derives  its  truest,  best  repose  ; 
—Not  the  cold  compact  subtle  interest  twincN, 
Not  that  which  pale  submission  trembling  signs 
Is  Marriage  I« — No ! — *trs  when  its  polish 'd  chain 
Binds  those  who  in  each  otlier's  bosom  reign, 
'Tis  where  two  minds  from  one  ecstatic  whole. 
One  sweetly  blended  wish,  one  sense,  one  soul : 
This  was  the  gift  the  exii'd  Seraph  curst, 
WTicn  from  HelPs  blazing  continent  he  burst : 
Fden's  fair  charms  he  saw  without  a  groan, 
Though  Nature  there  had  fix'd  her  gorgeous  tlironc ; 
"      ■  .  Its 
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ktt  ridi  antnas^  and  its  aloes  bighi 
^Vhose  forms  pyramidal  approach  the  sky. 
Its  tow'ring  pines  wiih  luscious  clusters  crownM, 
Its  skies  whose  perfume  fill'd  the  region  round; 
Its  streams  diaphanous,  its  bow'rs  of  shade, 
"^  Its  flow'rs  that  knew  to  bloom,  but  not  to  fade ; 
Its  orb  wliich  nurs'd  the  new  created  day,  - 
Its  bow  which  joy 'd  the  night  with  tender  ray ; 
lis  fields  of  wavy  gold,  its  slopes  of  green. 
By  the  fell  fiend  without  a  pan^  were  seen : 
Twas  then,  fierce  rancour  seiz'd  the  demon's  breast. 
When  in  the  MARRIED  FAIR  he  felt  mankind  were  blest/' 

'  Mrs.  Cowley  was  married  at. an  early  period  to  a 
,  gentlemai^  who  was  afterwards  a  Captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  and  died  recently  abroad ; 
fie  possessed  considerable  mental  acquirements,  atid 
vas  brother  to  Mr.  Cowley,  an  eminent  corn-factor 
in  Cateaton -street.  She  has  a  son  now  at  the 
bar,  and  oAe  daughter,  who  is  married  in  the  Eaat 
Indies.* 

In  the  different  characters  of  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  the  conduct  of  our  fair  author  has  been  most 
exemplary.  ^  In  person  she  is  rather  under  the  middle 

^  This  young  Lady,  who  was  sent  for  by  her  father  to  India^ 
is  the  wife  of  a  man  of  exalted  character — the  Reverend  D.  Brown, 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
Provost  of  the  magnificent  College  lately  erected  at  Calcutta. 
He  derixed  fhis  distinction  from  the  friendship  of  the  Qovernor* 
General,  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  high  opinion  of  the  Coun^ 
cil,  without  either  solicitation  or  personal  application.  This  Col- 
lege is  on  a  grand  scale^  with  Professorships  in  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Oriental  Literature.  The  Library  of  Tippoo  Saib  and  his  rich 
Museum,  chiefly  collected  by  bis  fether,  Hyder  AHy^  the  Asiatic 
Augustus,  are  aheady  plaqed  there. 

1801-2.  Hh  ,  «ize. 
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size,  but  her  countenance  is  animated  and  expressive* 
.  There  is  nothing  about  her  that  indicates  the  writer ; 
her  manners  are  lively  and  unassuming  ;  and  the 
most  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  are  pleasing  is, 
the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  by  all  who  have 
the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance. 

Celebrated  as  Mrs.  Cowley  is,  as  an  author,  the 
general  tenor  of  her  lif^  has  been  by  no  means  thea- 
trical ;  at  the  Play-houses  she  is  very  seldom  seen ; 
and  her  habits  have  been  so  strictly  domestic,  that 
whilft  this  propensity  has  prevented  her  from  having 
any  intercourse  with  tlie  Theatres,  beyond  what  w^as 
necessary  for  the  production  of  her  Plays ;  it  has 
also  prevented  the  accumulation  of  materials  for  a 
more  busy  biography  ;  perhaps,  however,  the  very 
circumstance  of  want  of  incident  is  the  highest 
praise ;  for  to  be  public  as  a  genius,  and  private  as 
a  WOMAN,  is  to  wear  ladrels  gracefully  veiled. 


JAMES  BEATTIE,  L.L.D. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy   and  Logic  in  the 
Marischal  College^  or  University  of  Netv  Aberdeen; 
Member  of  the  Zealand  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
.     encesy  &jc.  &c. 

THE  pretensions  attendant  upon  birth,  are  gene- 
rally  admitted  with  reluctance ;  for  as  this  species  of 
merit  is  at  most  but  equivocal,  and  in  some  measure 
detracts  from  the  consequence  of  the  rest  of  mankjnd, 
it  is  often  submitted  to  with  indignation,  and  when 
allowed  at  all,  allowed  with  repugnance.    The  claims 

of 
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jof  wealth  are  at  least  equally  suspicipudj  and  we 
yield  to  them  with  a  still  worse  grace  ;  riches  are 
often  the  patrimony  or  the  acquisition  of  the  basest 
of  men^  and  so  far  from  being  an  infallible  sign  of 
merit,  they  are  not  unfrequently  either  the  inheri- 
tance or  the  produce  of  crime.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  genius  ;  swollen  wealth,  adventitious  descent, 
fictitious  ^distinctions,  are  often  contemptible,  be- 
cause they  al-e  generally  the  result  of  accident,  but 
the  " heaven-taught  soul,"  he  whose  mind. is  im- 
pressed with  the  seal  of  the  Divinity,  belongs  to  a 
higher  order  of  beings,  and  experiences  the  voluntary 
respect  of  all  whose  minds  are  not  replete  with  malice, 
or  cankered  with  envy,  or  soured  by  the  workings  of 
an  unsocial  jealousy.  These  sentiments  will  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  those  who  possess  any  de- 
gree of  intrinsic  merit,  and  must  be  allowed  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate,  when  applied  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir. 

James  Beattie  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born 
some  degrees  to  the  north  of  "the  hot-bed*  of  ge- 
nius,** being  a  native  of  Kincardineshire.  His  father 
.  appertained  to  that  class  of  men  who  are  scarcely  on 
a  level  with  our  English  peasantry,  but  he  was  actu- 
ated by  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
*  little  farmers  of  his  native  country,  for  he  aspired  and 
actually  contrived  to  obtain  an  excellent  education 
for  his  son.  The  parochial  schools  in  North  Britain 
are  most  excellent  seminaries  for  this  purpose,  and 
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the  fivfe  linitcraties*  d{)read  over  th«  feee  of  tbft 
cotintry,  contribute  in  dfi  ^dmi^able  tnahnet  to  instil 
a'tmcliife  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  science^  ill  th^ 
yonth  destined  to  attend  their  various  classes. 

Aftfer  the  requisite  preliminary  acquisitions  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  young  Beattie  repaired  to  Ne\fr 
Aberdeen,  and  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
3tudy  in  that  university,  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  be  a  professor.  It  is  common  for  such  young 
rten  as  are  not  distinguished  by  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, to  become  Bursarsy-^  and  idea  of  which  is  in 
some  measure  conveyed  by  the  expression  of  being 
put  on  the  foundation  \t\  our  English  universities.  To 
the  honour  of  the  Scotch  ones,no  opprobrious  distinc- 
tion— ho  menial  office — ;no  degrading  servitude,  is 
annexed  tothe  term, which  tnerely  implies  the  receipt 
of  a  revenue.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  proof  of  su- 

*  1st.  Edinburgh.  ' 

2nd.  Glasgow. 

Srd.  St.  Andrew's. 

4th.  New  Aberdeen,  or  Marischal  College.     And, 

5th.  Old  Aberdeen,  or  King's  College. 
It  was  lately  proposed  to  remove  the  last  of  these  Institutions  to 
Inveroi^ss,  and  so  ^ar  2LSposition  ought  to  be  consuhed,  the  improve- 
luentfnust  be  obvious. — Editor. 

f  The  Scotch  formerly  imitated  the  French  in  their  colleges,  ts 
well  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  civil  life.  The  word  bursar 
is  evidently  derived  from  bourse,  a  j)urse,  being  asum  of  money  pre- 
sented to  a  meritorious  student,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his 
career.  There  were  a  certain  number  of  bursars  in  the  college  of 
Paris,  previously  to  tlve  revolution,  and  the  bourse  de  college,  in  con- 
formity to  this  idea  has  always  been  defined  **unpaisionfondsepaut 
^cniwelencment  d'un  pauvre  Scalier  duraiit  set  etudu." 

perior 


perior  raeritjfor  instead  of  being  a  sinecure  into  which 
a  student  is  inducted  without  foripality^  it  jjp^^coine^ 
8  premium  of  a  victorious  contest,  and  the  juat  f  ewanl 
|)e9towed  on  the  victor  after  a  competition,  ii^iwhipb 
classical  excellence  alone  carries  away  the  paljn. ; 

"  NoH  sine  pulvere  ptdm^J* 

It  is  not  unusual  for  m^ny  of  the  students  to  attend 
the  various  college  classes,  during  a  certain  number 
of  months,  when  they  support  themselves  on  the 
bourse  of  from  four  or  five  to  nine  or  ten  pounds  J&er 
annum,. and  to  superintend  a  parochial  school  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Beattie. 
Certain  it  is,  that  heactedin  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  first  at  Alloa  in  Fifeshire,  and  after- 
wards in  Kincardineshire.  At  length  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  removing  to  Aberdeen,  the  third 
town  in  Scotland  in  point  of  trade,  extent,  and  con- 
sequence. There  he  acted  for  some  time  in  the 
humble  situation  of  an  usher,  to  the  grammar  or  prin- 
cipal Latin  school ;  and  having  married  the  daughter 
of  the  master,  he  perhaps  aspired  to  nothing  more 
than  becoming  successor  to  Kis  own  father-in-law. 

An  event,  however,  occurred  that  soon  taught  bim 
higher  hopes,  and  afforded  superior  expectations.  Mr. 
Beattie,  who  bad  long  cultivated  a  taste  for  poetry, 
about  this  period  applied  himself  wnth  unremitting 
ardour  to  give  a  polisli  to  his  verses,  that  should  en- 
title them  to  meet  the  public  eye,  an^  he  soon  realised 
ibe  moftt  sanguine  wishes  of  his  friends  in  this  respect, 
Hh3  His 
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His  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  ^^  Original 
Poems  and  Translations,"  which  appeared  so  early  as 
1760  ;  some  of  these  after  being  purified  and  refined 
fi-bm  their  juvenile  dross,  have  been  since  preserved 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  author's  poetry. 

In  1765  appeared  .his  '^Judgment  of  Paris,"  and 
in  1767  he  became  known  to  Gray,  and  is  said  to 
have  consulted  him  relative  to  the  "Minstrel,"  chiefly 
written  in  1768,  although  part  of  it  had  been  pro- 
duced during  the  inspiration  of  his  earlier  years.  We 
shall  give  some  account  of  this  work  here,  although 
it  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  some  time 
after. 

The  author's  object  in  thQ  pqem  will  be  best  ga- 
thered from  the  preface : 

**  The  design  was/'  says  he  "  to  trace  (he  progress  of  a  poetical 
genius  born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and 
reason,  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  world  as  a  Minstrel,  that  h,  as  an  itinerant  poet 
and  musician — a  character  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  our 
forefathers,  was  not  only  respectable,  but  sacred. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  Spenser,"  adds  he,  ^' in  the 
ineasiv'e  of  hi?  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  simplicity,  and  variety 
of  his  composition.  Anticjue  expressions  I  have  avoided:  ad- 
mitting, however,  some  old  words  where  they  seemed  to  suit  the 
subject:  but  I  hope  none  will  be  found  that  are  now  obsolete,  or 
in  any  degree  not  intelligible  to  a  reader  of  English  poetry. 

"  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask  what  could  induce  me 
to  write  in  so  difficult  a  measure,  I  can  only  answer,  thct  it  pleases 
my  ear,  and  seems  from  its  Gothic  structure  and  original  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  It  admits 
both  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  sound  and  of  language  be- 
yond any  other  stanaxa  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the 
cententiousness  of  the  couplet,  as  well  at  the  more  complex  mo- 
dulation 
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dulation  of  blank  verse.    What  some  critics  have  remarked  of  its 
uniformity  growing  at  last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  - 
hold  true,  only  when  the  poetry  is  fouUy  in  other  respects/' 

The  introductory  lines  to  this  poem  have  been 
greatly  a4mired  : 

I. 
"  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  i^  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ; 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star,  * 

And  wagM  with  Fortune  ^n  eternal  war  ; 

Check'd  by  the  scoifof  Pride,  by  Envy's  firowo. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  !" 
After  mentioning  the  parents^  who  lived  in  inna« 
cent  simplicity,  and  of  whom  we  are  told,  that 

"  Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roam'd  ■      ■  ." 

he  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  "Minstrel"  him- 
self, while  yet  an  infant ; 

XV. 

'*  The  wight  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold. 

Was  all  the  offspring  of  this  humble  pair. 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold : 

No  prodigy  appeared  in  earlh  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 

You  guess  each  circumstance  of  E  d  w  i  n  's  birth. 
The  parent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care  ; 

The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth;  and  wit,  and  worth. 

And  one  long  summer-day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

XVI. 

'*  And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy ; 

Deep  thought  oh  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaude,  nor  toy« 

Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  miDttrelsj. 

Hh4  Silent 
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Silent  when  ghd  i  aftctiooate,  tboogh  shy ; 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad« 
And  now  he  kiugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

The  neighbours  starM  and  sighed,  yet  bless'd  ^  lad : 
'Some  deem'd  him  wond*rous  wise,  and  some  believ'd  him  mad.*^ 

xvii. 
"  But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  } 

Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  be  ever  fled ; 
Nor  ca^'d  to  mingle  in  the  damoroos  Aay 

Of  squabbling  imps,  but  to  the  foteU  sped. 
Or  roam'd  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head ; 

Or,  where  the  roase  dFsome  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 

There  would  he  wander  wiid  'till  Phmbus  beam. 

Shot  from  the  western  diff,  released  the  weary  teaoou^ 

XVIIf. 

''  Th'  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 
His  heart  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 
By  trap  or  net ;  by  arf ow  or  by  sling ; 

These  he  detested,  those  he  scom'd  to  wield : 
He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield.** 

We  now  find  the  youthful  Edwin  inspired  by  the 
Muses : 

LVII. 

''  For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plannM ; 

Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flate. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  net  mute: 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care, 

>  For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  mre : 
.  As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare," 

IVIII. 
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IVIII.  \ 

"  MeBAwlvh,  whaie'er  of  beautiful  or  ifew, 

Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  fea,  or  sky, 
"By  chance  or  search,  was  ofTcrM  to  his  view. 

He  scan'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whale'eroflore  tradition  could  supply 

From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 
Housed  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 

At  last  though  long  by  penury  conlrol'd. 

And  solitude,  hii  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold/* 

In  1770  the  public  deemed  itself  highly  favoured 
by  a  work*  we  shall  recur  to  hereafter,  and  which 
we  only  notice  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  Mn 
Gray*s  last  letter  to  the  author  contained  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  that  peformance. 

**  I  am  liappy,"  says  he  "  to  hear  of  your  success, 
because  I  think  you  are  serving  the  cause  of  human 
nature,  and  the  true  interests  of  mankind  ;  your  book 
is  read  here  too  (in  England)  with  juft  applause/'-f* 

In 

•  "  An  essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Trutli,  in  op- 
position to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism/' 

f  So  far  moderate  men  may  approve  what  Mr.  Gray  tays,  but 
when  he  turns  from  Hume's  tenets  to  his  genius,  and  proclaims 
him  "  shallow,''  and  an  "  infant,"  we  are  bound  rather  to  respect 
the  piety  than  t^ie  liberality  of  the  poet : 

"  I  have  often  thought  David  Hume"  says  be,  "  a  pernicious 
writer,  and  believe  he  has  done  as  much  mischief  here  as  he  has 
done  in  iiis  own  country,  a  turbid  and  shallow  stream  often  appears 
to  our  apprehensions  very  deep.  .A  professed  scej>tic  can  be  guided 
by  nothing  but  his  present  passions  (if  he  has  any)  and  interests ; 
and  to  be  masters  of  his  philo«opl)y,  we  need  not  his  books  or  ad- 
vice, for  every  child  is  capable  of  the  same  thing  without  any  study 
at  all.    Is  not  that  naiveii  and  good  humour  which  V\%  admirers 

celeb  ate 
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Migesty  for  a  gratuity  of  200U  per  annum,  horn  1 
privy  purse ;  and  to  make  i;ise  of  the  language 
that  day,  *'  it  waa  understood,  that  thus  pemmn 
he  should  lie  on  the  watch  and  confute  every  m> 
Ideal  and  profane  opinion  that  should,  a&er  idi  tl 
he  had  \yritten,  dare  to  start  up  in  the  world." 

Having  obtained  fame  and  ^ldependence  in 
native  country,  Mr.  Beattiewas  now  desirous  tOT 
Xjondon,  and  converse  with  the  celebrated  men 
fetters  in  the  English  capital.  Being  acquainted  w 
Mr.  Boswell,  he  applied  to  that  gentleman  in  17; 
in  his  way  to  London,  and  obtained  the  fcdlowi 
fetter^  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  cc 
brated  Lexicographer. 

"•TO  DR.  JOHNSON, 

"  My  Dear  Sih,  .  Edinburgh,  July  27/A,  1771 

•«  The  bearer  of  this  Mr.  Beattie,  Professor  of  Moral  PI 

tophy  at  Aberdeen,  ia  desirous  ef  beiog  introduced  ta  yoor 

quainkance/  His  genius,  and  learning,  and  labours  in  th^sar! 

of  virtue  and  religion,  render  him  very  worthy  of  it;  and  a 

has  a  high  esteem  of  your  charaoter;  I  hope  you  will  give  hii 

fiivourable  r^eption. 

I  ever  am,  &c. 

JAMES  BOSWELL/* 
.  In  consequence  of  this  very  flattering  introducti 
Mr.  Beattie  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson  soon  after. 
arrival  in  London,  presented  his  friend's  Ictta: 
him,  and  was  received  in  a  manner  that  left  him 
room  to  complain.  Not  content  with  this  first 
stance  of  politeness,  the  Doctor  introduced  B 
Beattie  to  many  of  his  friends,  Mrs.  Thrale  in  p 
ticular,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  him  in  such  a  mx 

2  : 
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ner  as  to  testify  his  esteem.*  That  this  esteem  was 
mutual,  will  appear  from  the  following  passage  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Boswell  to  Dn 
Johnson,  and  dated,  "  Edinburgh,  Dec.  25,  1772.** 

*'  I  communicated  to  fiealtie  what  you  said  of  his  book.  In  his 
last  letter  to  me«  he  writes  to  me  thus : 

*'  You  judge  very  rightly  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Johnson's  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  my  book  must  giv,e  me  great  delight.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am  gratified  with  it ; 
fur  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be 
mure  ambitious  to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  I  reverence 
more  than  any  words  can  express.  The  extraordinary  civilities, 
(the  paternal  attentions  I  should  rather  say)  and  the  many  instruc- 
tions I  have  had  ihe  honour  to  receive  from  him,  will  to  me  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in  the  recollection. 

"  Dum  memor  ipse  mei  dum  spiritus  reget  artus." 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  who  about 
this  time  had  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  Maris- 
chal  College,  as  LL.  D.  visited  London  once  more, 
in  1773,  and  on  this  occasion,  we  believe,  brought 
his  wife  along  with  him.  A  long  interval  of  five 
years  elapsed,  however,  before  he  returned  thither 
again,  which  circumftance  was  kindly  remembered 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at 
Aberdeen,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*^To 

^  **  I  thanked  him  (Dr.  Johnson)  tor  showing  civilities  to 
J3ealtie." 

''  Sir,  (said  he)  I  should  thank  j^ou  (Boswell;)  we  all  loveBeattie; 
Mrs.  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband,  she'll  have 
Beattie.  He  sunk  upon  us  that  he  was  married  ;  else  we  should 
iiave  shown  his  lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a  very  fine  woman. 
But  how  can  you  show  civilities  to  a  non-entity  r" 

BosweiVt  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  35^, 

1301-2.  li  ''TO 
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"  TO  DR.  BEATTIE, 
"  Sir, 
"  More  years  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon,  have  past  srncc 
you  and  I  saw  one  another ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
for  making  any  reprehensory  complaint,  sic  fata  ferunt.  But  roc- 
thinks  there  might  pass  some  small  inlerclmnge  of  regard  between 
us.  If  you  say,  that  I  ought  to  havc'wrltten,  I  now  write,  and 
I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kindness  for  you  and  Mrs. 
Beattie  ;  and  that  I  wish  your  health  belter,  and  your  life  long. 

"  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees  southward;  a 
sotler  climate  may  do  you  both  good ;  winter  is  coming  on;  and 
*  London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile 
.   of  amusement  tiian  Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  belter,  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is  I 
doubt  now  but  weakly,*  &c.  ^c. 

Your  most  humble  Servant. 

SAM.  JOHNSON/* 

In  1783,  Dr.  Beattie  presented  the  world  with 
"Dissertations  Moral  and  Critical,"  in  one  volume 
quarto.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work,  ori- 
ginally formed  a  course  of  prelections  "  which  were 
read  to  those  young  gentlemen  whom  it  was  the 
author's  business  to  initiate  in  the  elements  of  moral 
science/*  In  the  Essay  on  Memory  and  Imagination^ 
he  first  gives  a  general  account  of  memory,  and  then 
examines  the  question,  whether  it  be  connected  with 
the  brain  ?  This  he  decides  in  the  negative.  While 
recapitulating  the  laws  of  memory',  he  deduces  a  va- 
.  riety  of  useful  maxims,  but  differs  with  Hume  in 
every  thing,  and  on  every  occasion,  which  is  neither 
just  nor  philosophical,  as  it  must  be  allowed  by  the 


Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  8'21. 
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ftiost  bigotted  and  prejudiced,  that  the-great  man  to 
whom  we  allude,  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of 
talent  and  discrimination,  although  he  unfortunately 
could  not  extend  his  belief  quite  so  far  as  many 
worthy  persons  among  his  countrymen. 

In  the  Dissertation  on  Imagination,  Dr,  Beattie  in- 
quires into  the  principles  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
heretofore  so  ably  laid  down  by  Locke.  Mr.  Hume 
enumerates  the  three  following,  viz, 

1 .  Similitude  or  dissimilitude  ; 

2.  Causation  ;  and 

3.  Contiguity  of  time  or  place. 

Our  author  not  content  with  this  distribution,  en- 
larges these  into  five ; 

1.  Resemblance; 

2.  Contrariety; 

8.  Nearness  of  situation  ; 

4.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and 

5.  Custom. 

'  His  remarks  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  oi  beauty- 
genius,  and  taste,  must  be  allowed  to  possess  an  un- 
common share  of  acuteness. 

It  may  be  perhaps  superfluous  at  this  enlightened 
period,  to  show  the  fol,ly  of' belief  in  dreams  :  this, 
however,  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  third  Disserta- 
tion. 

The  fourth,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  re- 
lates to  the  Tlieory  of  Language.* 


*  In  178S^  he  republished  an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of 
liis  Essay. 

I  i  2  Part 
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Part  L  treats  of  the  Origin  and  general  Nature  of 
Speech ;  and 

Part  II.  of  Universal  Grammar. 

Having  asserted  Speech  to  be  a  gift  derived  directly 
from  the  Divinity,  he  then  examines  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  voice,  the  power  of  articulation,  the 
division  of  alphabetical  writing  into  vowels  and  con-  . 
sonants  ;  the  attainments  of  pronunciation,  ortho* 
graphy,  emphasis^  and  accent ;  and  he  is  necessarily 
copious  on  the  admirable  arts  of  writing  and  of 
.  printing. 

After  this,  he  enters  into  a  wide  field  of  literary 
discussion,  and  examines  the  origin,  the  progress,  and 
the  use  of  Fable  and  Romance.  He  gives  an  interest-^ 
ing  dissertation  on  the  character  of  the  nations  who 
introduced  the  feudal  government  and  manners,  and 
then  expatiates  oij  the  crusades,  chivalry.,  and  rise  of 
modem  liter ature,^nA  modem  knight-erlrantry,  the  old 
and  the  new  species  of  Romance.  On  this  occasion, 
he  perhaps  displays  too  much  partiality  for  his  friend, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  whom  he  terms  "  the  great  histo- 
rian,'* and  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  that  no- 
bleman, maintains  that  Henry  Fielding  possessed 
more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  man  in  modem 
times,  Shakespear  alone  excepted. 

He  also  enters  at  great  length  into  the  subject  of 
natural  attachment  to  kindred  ;  and  he  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  sublimity  of  composition  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  taste. 

In  1786,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  present 
2  Bishop 
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Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Beattie  published  "  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion,**  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

Thus  the  life  of  our  author  hath  been  a  laborious 
one  5  for  what  with  cultivating  the  Belles^LettreSy 
attending  to  the  instruction  of  his  class  in  moral 
phil()fM3phy,  composing,  preparing  for,  and  correcting 
the  press,  but  little  of  his  time  can  have  been  de- 
moted to  the  pleasures  of  society.  He  was  cheerful, 
however,  and  at  times  unbent  his  mind  in  the  com-- 
pany  of  his  old  friends,  until  about  ten  years  since, 
whai a  melancholy  event  occurred  that  casta  gkx>m 
around  him,  and  proved  too  fraught  with  affliction, 
notwithstanding  his  singular  piety,  to  be  borne  with- 
out the  extremity  of  human  misery. 

For  many  years  his  eldest  son,  at  once  his  com- 
panion and  his  friend,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
cheer  his  mind,  and  promised  to  become  the  delight 
of  his  declining  age.  This  stay,  this  prop  as  it  were 
of  all  his  comforts  and  all  his  hopes  on  earth,  was 
snatched  away  from  him  on  the*  IQth  of  November, 
1790,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  displayed  on  one  hand  such  a  virtuous  disposi- 
tion as  the  fondest  father  might  have  been  proud  to 
behold,  while  on  the  other  his  genius  and  talents  be- 
gan to  develope,  and  afford  an  early  promise  of  fu- 
ture excellence. 

As  the  life  of  the  son  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  feelings,  the  happiness,  and  the  history  of  the 
father,  we  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  this 
interesting  young  man.  James  Hay  Beattie  was  born 
in  Aberdeen,  November  6, 1768.  His  mildness  and 
lis  docility 
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docility  were  such  that  the  Doctor  had  never  occa^ 
sion  Co  reprove  him  above  three  or  four  times ;  bodily 
chastisement  he?  never  experienced  at  all.  The  first 
rules  of  morality  taught  him  by  this  affectionate  pa- 
tent were,  **  to  speak  truth  and  keep  a  secret ;  and 
I  never  found/'  says  he,  **  that  in  a  single  instance 
he  tr,an8gres8ed  either.  The  doctrines  of  religion  I 
wished  to  impress  on  his  mindi  as  soon  as  it  might 
be  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  but  I  did  not  see,** 
adds  Dr.  B.  "  the  propriety  of  making  him  commit 
to  memory  theological  sentences,  or  any  sentence 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  understand  ; 
and  I  was  desirous  to  make  a  trial  how  far  his  own 
reason  could  go  in  tracing  out,  with  a  little  direction, 
the  great  aiid  first  principle  of  all  religion,  the  being 
of  a  God." 

When  he  attained  his  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  had 
as  yet  received  no  particular  information  with  respect 
to  the  Author  of  his  being,  his  father  recurred  to  an 
ingenious  device  for.  this  purpose.  In  a  corner  of  a 
little  garden,  without  informing  any  person  of  the 
circumstance,  he  wrote  in  the  mould  with  his  finger 
the  three  initials  of  his  son's  name,  and  sowing 
cresses  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed  and 
smoothed  the  ground.  On  discovering  "  his  name 
growing  in  the  garden,"  the  child  was  astonished, 
and  on  being  told  it  might  be  accidental,  be  denied 
that  such  a  circumstance  could  be  the  effect  of 
chance.  On  this  the  Doctor,  alluding  to  his  own 
person,  and  teaching  him  to  reason  from  analogy 
found  that  he  already  comprehended,  that  what  be^ 

gins 
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gins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,  and  what  is  formed 
with  regularity  must  have  an  intelligent  cause.  "  I 
therefore  told  him,"  says  he,  "the  name  of  the 
Great  Being  who  made  him  and  all  the  world ;  .con- 
cerning whose  adorable  nature  I  gave  him  such  in- 
formation as  I  thought  he  could  in  some  measure 
comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  greatly,  and 
he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance  that , 
introduced  it." 

His  father  and  mother  taught  him  to  write,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  studious  to  prev'ent  a  pro- 
vincial accent ;  when  he  had  attained  his  seventh 
year,  he  attended  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  acquired  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
he  also  studied  Ovid  and  Virgil  at  home,  under  the 
inspection  of  his  father.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  accustomed  to,  and  arrived  at,  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing,  and  "  in  ludicrous  car/camra 
he  had  boundless  invention."  HTis  constitution  be- 
ing delicate,  and  finding  him  inclined  rather  too 
much  to  study,  his  provident  father,  as  soon  as  he 
could  handle  a  small  musket,  put  him  under  the 
tuition  of  a  sergeant,  who  taught  him  ihe  military 
exercise.  An  expert  fencing-ma-ter  was  next  cm- 
ployed,  and  archery,  and  in  short  every  thing  re 
curred  to,  that  might  add  to  his  muscular  strength 
and  personal  dexterity. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  entered  a  student 
ofthc  Marischal  College,  and  he  attendant  the  va- 
rious classes  no  less  than  five  years,  a  year  more  than 
is  usually  thought  necessary,  at  that  university  to 
I  i  4  qualify 
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qualify  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  wbiqh  he  obtained  in 
1786. 

About  this  time  be  applied  himself  in  order  ta 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Linnaean  system ;  he  also 
studied  theology  under  Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard : 
^^  but  this  was  not,"  we  are  told,  *^  the  commence- 
ment of  his  theological  pursuits  ;  for  from  his  early 
youth  he  had  studied  the  holy  scriptures,  which  he 
]ustly  thoug'ht  to.  contain  the  only  infallible  system 
of  Christian  faith.  When  he  went  from  home,  if 
he  meant  to  be  absent  a  few  w^ks  or  days,  he  took 
with  him  a  pqcket  Bible  and  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment." 

To  a  young  man  so  qualified,  and  educated  in  a 
great  measure  within  its  own  walls,  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  was  of  course  eager  to  exhibit  some 
mark  of  its  regard,  and  the  professors  accordingly 
recommended  him  to  his  Majesty  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy and  Logic  to  his  own  father,  which  was  accor- 
dingly done  when  he  was  not  quite  nineteen. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  those  studies  most  ap- 
propriate to  his  new  situation,  and  read  the  best 
writers  on  the  abstract  philosophy,  particularly  Dr. 
Keid,  Dr.  Campbell,  Bishop  Butler,  Dn  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Baxter  ;  and  such  was  his  progressi,  that  be  ap- 
pears to  have  fully  comprehended  Baxter,  Butler*, 
and  Clarke-'s  demonstration,  a  priori,  of  the  divine 
^  existence. 

He  now  applied  to  music,  and  learned  to  perform 
upon  the  organ  and  violin,  studying  at  the  same  time 

the 
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the  theory  of  the  art  in  the  works  of  Pasquali  and 
Holden  ;  and  that  he  might  see  the  theory  exempli- 
fied, he  perused  the  compositions  of  Handel,Corelli, 
Geminiani,  Avison,  and  Jackson,  the  musical  au- 
thors who  stood  the  highest  in  his  esteem.  **  The 
music  just  now  in  vogue  had  no  charms  for  him/* 
observes  his  father  :  "  he  said  it  wanted  simplicity, 
pathos,  and  harmony  ;  and  in  the  execution  de- 
pended so  much  on  rapidity  of  finger,  or  what  may 
be  called  slight  of  hand,  that  practitioners  must 
throw  away  more  time  than  he  could  spare  before 
they  could  acquire  any  dexterity  in  it.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sweet  and  classical  correctness  of 
Corelli,  and  with  the  affecting  melodies  of  Jackson, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  words  that  accompany  them  ; 
but  the  variety  and  sublimity  of  Handel's  invention 
filled  him  with  rapture  and  astonishment.  He 
thought  him  the  Shakespear  of  music,  or  rather  the 
§hakespear  and  Milton  united ;  and  many  of  his 
simpler  songs  he  could  sing  very  agreeably,  enforcing 
their  expression  with  a  thorough  bass  on  the  organ. 

^'  He  was  pleased  too  with  some  of  the  ancient 
Scotch  and  Welch  airs,  but  made  no  account  of  the 
quick  jigging  Scotch  tunes,  though  he  did  not  think 
them  all  equally  bad.  He  had  studied  counterpoint^ 
and  was  profoundly  skilled  in  it :  I  find  among  his 
papers  a  great  deal  written  on  that  subject  ;  and  I 
have  seen  fugues  of  his  contrivance  which  would  not 
have  discredited  a  more  experienced  musician." 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Beattie  cultivated  a  taste  for 
poetry,  after  his  father  was  satisfied  that  he  possessed 

a  poetical 
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a  poetical  genius.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
this  promising  youth  began  to  be  afflicted  with  (Bs- 
case,  ami,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  power 
of  the  manly  exercises,  to  which  his  father  very 
prudently  had  accustomed  him,  his  constitution  seems 
to  havc.been  weakly  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
short  life. 

Observing,  in  1788,  that  his  health  had  suffered 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  winter,  his  parent 
sent  him  to  pass  the  summer  at  Peterhead,  artd  as  he 
had  a  genius  for  mecha'hics,  and  was  master  of  the 
theory  of  organ-building,  with  Dr.  Laing^s  assist- 
ance he  contrived  to  build  an  organ  for  himself. 

Some  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  his  last 
illness  he  obtained  his  father^s  approbation  to  his 
studying  medicine,  not  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
in  the  world  as  a  physician,  or  of  accepting  money 
for  his  prescriptions,  but  because  he  was  anxious  of 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
**  would  fain  be  useful  occasionally  to  his  friends, 
and  the  poor  especially." 

At  length,  during  the  night  of  the  30th  of  No- 
vember 1789,  he  Was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  threatened  his  immediate  dissolution,  and,  al- 
though he  lived  a  year  longer,  he  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  engage  in  any  serious  study.  His 
disease,  which  was  termed  a  nervous  atroph/j  daily 
assuming  a  more  fatal  appearance,  he  at  length 
finished  his  mortal  career,  without  a  groan  or  even  a 
sigh,  November  19,  179O.  The  following  is  tho 
inscription  placed  by  a  sorrowing  father  on  his  tomb, 

in 
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in  which  he  recapitulates  the  virtues  and  the  talents 
of  the  most  dutiful  of  sons  : 

JACOBO.    HAYrBEATTIE.   JACOBI.   F. 

PBfLOS.  IN.  ACAD.  MARISCHAL.  PROFfiSSORK 

ADOLESCENTI. 

F.A.      MODESTIA, 

EA.     SUAVITATB.    MORUM. 

EA.  BENEVQLENTIA.  ERGA.   OMNE3. 

EA.  BR6A.  DBUM.  PIETATE. 

UT.    HUMAIfUM.    NTHIL.  SUPRA. 

IN.      BONIS«     LITERIS. 

^  IN.  THEOLOGIA. 

IN.  OMNI.  PHILOSOPHIA. 

EXBRCITATISSIMO. 

POETiE.  INSUPER. 

ItEBUS.  IN.  LEVIORIBUS.  FACETO. 

IN.  CRANDIORIBUS.  SUBLIMI. 

QVI.  PLACIDAM.  ANIMAM.^EFFLAVrr. 

XIX.NOVEM.  M.DCC.XC. 

ANNOS.  HABENS.  XXIF.  DIESQUE.  XIII. 

PATER.  MOERENS.  H.  M.  P. 

The  last  sad  and  melancholy  duty  on  the  part  of 
an  unhappy  father,  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  works  of  a  son,*  of  whom  he  concludes 
an  interesting  account  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  lost/'  says  he,  "  the  pleasantcst,  and,  for  the  last 
four  or  dve  years  of  his  short  life,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
companions  that  ever  roan  was  delighted  with.  But — The  Lord  , 
cave;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the 
KAME  of  the  Lord.  I  adore  the  Author  of  all  good,  who  gave 
him  grace  to  lead  such  a  life,  and  die  such  a  death,  as  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  Christian  to  doubt  of  his.having  entered  upon  the 
inheritance  of  a  happy  immortality." 

•  These,  which,  with  the  account  "of  the  author's  life  and 
character,"  form  a  thin  12mo,  volume,  were  very  handsomely 
printed  at  the  press  of  T.  Gillet,  Salisbury  Square,  in  1799. 

But, 
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But,  as  if  the  sorrows  of  our  PiDfessor  had  nol 
already  been  sufficiently  acute,  he  ei^periencedi  ni 
17963  an  additional  weight  of  calamity^  by  the  death 
of  his  younger  son,  Montagu  Beattie,  £o  called  after' 
Mrs.  Montagu,  and  he  was  left  once  ^lore  to  mourn 
his  loss,  and  illustrate  the  object  of  his  affectionSy 
by  an  inscription  over  this  other  tomb.* 

Dr.  Beattie  has  always  been  considered  as  an  ami-, 
able  man  in  every  department  of  private  life.  In  the 
character  of  a  husband  his  conduct  has  been  ex- 
emplary, and  we  have  already  beheld  him  carrying 
the  affections  of  a  father  to  ^n  extent  scarcely  com- 
patible with  Christian  resignation.  His  fame  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  flourishing  state  of  that 
university  of  which  he  is  the  ornament.  While  his 
health  permitted,  no  one  was  more  eager  or  more 
zealous  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorship^ 
and  wc  may  venture  to  observe,  that  a  lapse  of  many 
years  is  likely  to  ensue  before  the  chair  of  "  Moral 
Philosophy"  be  filled  by  an  abler  lecturer. 

As  a  poet,  the  Doctor  must  be  allowed  to  have 

MONTAGU.  BEATTIE. 

JACOBI.  HAY.   HEATTIE.  FRATKR. 

EJUSQUE.    VIRTUTUM.    KT.     STVDIORUM. 

JE.UVLVS, 

SEPULCHRIQUS.    CONSORS. 

VARIARVM.    PERITUS.    ARTIUM« 

PINGENDI.    IMPRIMIS. 

NATUS.  OCTAVO  JULII.  MDCCLXXVIU- 

MULTUM.    DBFLETUS.    OBIIT. 
PECIMO.  QUARTO.  MARTJI.MOCCXCVI. 

attained 
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Utained  greal  excellence.  His  taste  is  chaste,  his  ver- 
sification elegant,  and  in  choice  of  language  and  of 
imagery  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Had  be  continued,  like  Pope  and  Drydcn,  to  cultivate 
the  Muses,  even  in  his  old  age,  his  classical  talents 
and  harmonious  numbers  would  have  ensured  still 
greater  fame  ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  has  long  neglected  the  mountain  of  "  Olym- 
pus'* for  the  hill  of  "  Zion,"  and  been  more  anxious 
to  attain  the  reputation  of  a  Christian  hero  than  that 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  bards. 

In  Dr.  B.  the  kindred  talent  of  music  has  been 
united  with  that  of  poetry  ;  he  not  only  likes  and 
understands  thi^  science  as  an  amateur^  but  is  him- 
self actually  a  proficient:  his  instrument  is  the  vio- 
lin.* 

As  to  his  person,  he  is  about  the  middle  size,  and 
although  his  aspect  be  pleasing,  yet  there  is  nothing 
that  would  distinguish  him  from  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind)  were  it  not  for  the  vivacity  of  the  poet,  which 

at 

♦  Both  Dr.  B.  and  Iiis  son  cultivated  music,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  assist  at  little  domestic  concerts  along  with  a  few 
friends,  who  Hke  themselves,  were  not  only  amateurs,  but  occa* 
fional  performers.  The  Doctor  indeed,  even  earlj  in  life,  seems 
to  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  denouncing  "anathema"  against 
those  who  were  not  inspired  by  "  the  dulcet  sounds'*  of  melody 
being  erer  ready  to  exclaim  with  Sliakespear:      ^ 

"  Tliat  man,  who  hath  not  music  in  his  soul. 
And  is  not  raov'd  by  concord  ofswect  sounds. 
Is  fit  lor  lape^  for  stratagem,  and  wiles,"  &c. 

"Is 
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ai  times  still  beams  in  his  eye^  and  irradiates  hi$ 
countenance. 

Dr.  B.  has  refrained  from  visiting  the  metroplis 
for  some  years :  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  re- 
pair thither  almost  every  summer,  sometimes  making 
a  journey  by  land,  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  variety, 
preftrring  a  voyage  by  sea. 

He  now  resides  constantly  at  Aberdeen  during 
the  winter,  and  contents  himself  with  a  short  excur- 
sion to  the  Wells  of  Peterhead*  towards  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  autumn. 

"  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  ? 

Ala;;  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ! 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt, 

or  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse  ;  he  is  her  scorn. 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  be  shall  twine. 
Mope  o*er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page,  or  mourn. 

And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine  ; 
Sneak  widi  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton  swine." 
The  Minstrel,  Book  I.  Ivi. 

*  Peterhead,  the  occasional  residence  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  many  ot  tbc  northern  gentry,  during  the  sunvner  months,  ap- 
pears to  hftv^e  been  always  a  favourite  spot,  both  with  Dr.  Beattie 
and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom  has  celebrated  the  place  in  aa 
Alcaick  ode  ;  here  follows  a  specimen  : 

AD  PETRIPROMONTORIUM  INVITATIO. 
"  QuicuNQUE  nostis  turbida  gaudia 
Tui!  quieti  pectoris  otio, 
Silcnlio  qui  ruris  urbem 

Post  habuisse  tumnUuantem  r 

"  Qiieis  sana  sono  in  corpore  mens  placet ; 
Excclsa  quorum  corda  vel  cvehit 

Sublime, 
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As  his  health  is  not  yet  completely  re-cstaUished, 
Dr.  Glennie  at  present  superintends  his  class ;  but 
the  author  of  this  article  is  happy  to  learn,  from  a 

Sublime,  vel  mulcet  Venustum, 
Hue  celeres  properate  gressus, 

*'  Hie  fun(lit  urna  divUe  nam  SaluR 
Pontes,  aiiKcni  et  fiigora  balnei, 
i\rvosquc  laetu  vestit  herba 
Et  gel'dis  i?;;itavit  s^uris, 

'*  At  nulla  wuii  sibila  personant 
Arbusta  nobis,  neve  per  arborura. 
Umbrosa  late  rcgna,  longum  et 
Dat  querulun)  liquida  unda  murmur^"  &c. 

•*  INVITATION  TO  PETERHEAD. 

""Ye,  who  for  sweets  that  never  cloy 

Can  quit  wild  pleasure's  toilsome  strife; 
For  rural  peace,  and  silent  joy. 

Can  quit  the  storms  of  city  life : 

*'  Whom  languor,  or  whom  pain,  alarms. 

Who  seek  a  mind  fro^i  (rouble  freed. 
On  nature's  m*Jd  or  awful  charms 

Who  gaze  in  rapture,  hither  speed. 

"  Here  Health  her  baths  enlivening  tide. 

And  fountains  sparkling  neciar  pours  ; 
Fields  fluctuate  in  flowery  pride. 

While  cool  gales  fan  the  quiet  shores*  *+ 

^'  What,  though  for  us  no  tainted  breeze 

Along  the  vocal  thicket  rove  ;• 
No  rivulet  glance  through  whispering  trees. 
And  murmur  down  a  depth  of  grove. 

^'  Th*  expanded  plain  health  joys  to  trwd,*  &c 

^  Tktn  are  00  woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  very  few  trees. 

j;entleman 
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gentleman  who  saw  and  conversed  with  him  80tti(t 
time  since,  that  he  has  Recovered  from  his  late  indis- 
position, has  become  once  more  cheerful,  and  is  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 

May  he  long  continue  to  testify  his  indignatioii 
against 

*'  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus'  style/* 

and  exclaim  now  as  heretofore  t 

*'  Hence  !  yc,  who  snare  and  stiipify  the  mind> 

Sophists,  of  beauty,  virtue,  joy,  the  bane  ! 
Greedy  and  fell,  lhon;rh  impotent  and  blind. 

Who  spread  your  filthy  nets  in  Truth's  fair  fane. 

And  ever  ply  your  venomM  fangs  amain  ! 
Hence  to  dark  Error's  den,  whose  rankling  slime 
First  gave  you  form  I  hence !  lest  the  Muse  should  deigti 
(Hiough  loth  on  theme  so  mean  to  waste  a  rhyme) 
Willi  vengeance  to  pursue  your  sacrilegious  crime.'* 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HUTGHINSON, 

Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  jirmy 
in  Egypt. 

NO  spot  of  equal,  or  even  of  ten  times  the  size, 
on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  hath  produced  so 
many  celebrated  naval  commanders  as  have  been  bom 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  British  empire.  The 
genius  of  our  nation  was  never  directed  towards  large 
standing  armies,  or  a  system  of  militaiy  tactics,  on 
a  grand  scale  :  the  love  of  liberty,  inherent  in  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  has  always  rendered  them 

jealous 
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jtolous  of  the  first,  while  an  enlightened  policy  has 
until  of  late  precludecj  the  second. 

From  the  continental  wars  of  our  IFcnrics  and  our 
Edwards  we  only  •  reaped  a  barren  glory  ;  while 
the  shining  victories  obtained  during  the  reign  of 
Anne  have  led  to  a  gigantic  national  debt,  taxes  that 
appal  even  the  most  inconsiderate,  and  fiscal  regula- 
tions that  may,  in  the  end,  sweep  away  all  our  boasted 
privileges,  and  spread  desolation  through  the  land. 

It  is  but  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Britain  be- 
ing in  some  measure  a  nursery  of  seamen,  we  should 
boast  of  many  scores  of  able  and  intrepid  Adrnirals, 
while  so  barren  have  we  been  in  regard  to  great  Ge- 
nerals, that  we  have  scarcely  any  more  than  one 
single  solitary  instance  of  a  man  of  genius*  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies  since  the  gloi  ious 
period  of /the  Revolution.     ' 

It  indeed  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  either  to  bo 
born  with,  or  to  acquire  the  talents  necessary  for 
command  ;  and  of  these  few  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, on  one  hand,  that  they  should  possess  the 
singular  good  fortune  which  produces  favourable  op- 
portunities for  exertion,  and  the  family  connexion 
and  influence  on  the  otlier,  without  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  attain  high  and  eminent 
situations  under  our  mixed  form  of  government.  None 
of  these,  however,  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in 
the  i^erson  of  the  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Egypt  ;    and  indeed,  by  a  happy  union 

The  Duke  of  Mai  lborou|^h. 
1801-2.  K  k  of 
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of  all,  he  has  contrived  to  burst  forth  like  a  meteor, 
and  to  attain  high  honours  and  great  celebrity  before' 
the  conclusion  of  a  single  campaign. 

John  Hely  Hutchinson  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
having  been  born  in  Dublin  on  the  1 5th  of  May 
J  757.  His  family  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and,  like 
most  of  the  old  racCy  paid  dearly  for  political  at-: 
tachments,  it  having  forfeited  a  tract  of  country 
containing  forty  thousand  acres.  His  grandfather, 
Mr.  Ilely,  v»'as  an  attorney  of  some  eminence ;  his 
father,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  ?i 
man  of  transcendant  abilities  and  insatiable  ambition, 
changed  the  paternal  name,  i|i  consequence  of  a 
marriage  with  a  rich  heiress*,  and  occupied  higl^ 
situations  in  the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  He 
commenced  his  splendid  career  as  an  advocate,  and 
realized  B0,0O0l.  at  least,  as  a  lawyer. 

In  1774  he  attained  the  lucrative  and  honourable 
situation  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ ; 
and  three  years  after  (in  1777)  succeeded  PhiHp  Tis- 
flale,  Esq.  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  capacity  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  Irishrrian  who  for 
centuries  has  governed  Ireland.:};  In  return  for  the 
■■  I    •    I       '  ■  '  ■  '        ... 

•  The  addition  of  Hutchinson  was  assumed  on,  or  soon  after, 
his  nuptials  with  Miss  Nixon,  the  daughter  of  — -  Nixon,  Esq. 
of  Murry,  in  the  county  of  VVicklow,  niece  and  heiress  to  the  lale 
Richard  Hutchinson,  Esq,  of  Knocklofty. 

t  On  the  death  of  Francis  Andrew,  Esq. 

\  Until  the  seals  were  deposited  with  tiie  noMeman  who. 
has  possession  of  them  at  present,  iherc!  is  no  instance  upon  re- 
cord of  ftn  Irishman  having  resided  in  Ihc  Court  of  Chancery. 

opulencQ 
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Opulence  acquired  with  his  wife,  he  had  now  interest 
enough  toennohle  that  huly  and  her  progeny;  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  having  had  the  name  of  her  family 
estate  converted  into  a  title,  she  being  created 
Baroness  Donoughmore  of  Knocklofty-  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  by  patent,  dated  October  10th,  1783, 
with  remainder  to  her  heirs  male  by  her  then  hus- 
band. On  this  occasion  he  exhibited  a  singular  and 
indeed  an  unexpected  instance  of  moderation,  having 
declined  annexing  any  honours  to  his  own  person. 

By  this  lady  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  a  numerous 
progeny,  no  less  than  ten  children,  six  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  alive.  On  the  de- 
mise of  his  mother.  Lady  Donoughmore,*  Kichard, 
the  eldest  male,  succeeded  to  the  barony,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  patent,  and  a  further  increase  of 
honours  has  since  taken  place,  he  having  lately  re- 
ceived the  patent  of  an  Earldom. 

LordHutchinson,  thesubject  of  this  memoir,  being 
a  younger  brother,-^  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
push  his  fortune  in  the  world  :  care  was  therefore 
taken  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  it  with  every 
advantage  on  his  side.  His  father  accordingly  be- 
stowed great  pains  on  his  education,  and  as  he  en- 
tertained a  high  notion  of  the  benefits  arising  from  a 
public  school  in  England,  after  the  necessary  preli- 
minary instruction,  he  was  gent  thither.  Eaton, 
which  has  produced  so  many  great  men,  was  the  se- 
minary selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  nothing 

*   June24lli,  1788, 
f  He  'h  the  second  son. 
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might  be  wanting  on  the  score  of  classical  attain- 
ments, Dean  Bond  was  pitched  upon  as  his  private 
tutor  while  there.  After  this  young  Hutchinson  re- 
moved to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  of 
course  more  immediately  under  the  'eye  of  an  afFecT 
tionatc  and  attentive  parent. 

Having  discovered  an  early  partiality  for  a  military 
hfe,  Mr.  Hutchinson  easily  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  army.  He  accordingly  made  his  debut,  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  an  officer  of  horse, 
being  appointed  to  the  18th  dragoons ;  after  this,  he 
served  first  in  the  67th  regiment  of  foot,  and  then 
in  the  77th  Highlanders. 

Nor  were  any  pains  or  ex  pence  wanting  to  qualify 
liim  for  command,  as  he  was  sent  to  study  in  a  mill-- 
tary  academy  at  Strasburgh,  in  order  to  obtain  ^ 
l^nowledge  of  tactics  under  the  best  French  masters. 
Having  acquired  a  fluency  in  that  language,  whicli 
has  become  the  common  medium  of  social  and  scien- 
tific intercourse  throughout  Europe,  Mr.  H.  visited 
the  Continent  frequently  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
French  Revolution  exhibit  a  formidable  aspect  to  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  present  the  certainty  of  a 
war,  than  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
witnessed  all  the  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  of  her 
embattled  squadrons.  Considering  the  French  camp 
as  a  scliool  for  a  young  soldier,  he  easily   found 
jneans  to  be  introduced  to  the  commander  of  the 
army  on  the  frontiers ;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  be  along 
with  luin  at  a  ^  cry  critical  and  important  epoch — 
wjicn  La  Fayette,  whoje  patriotism  was  suspected, 
•  found 
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found  himself  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  aban- 
doning his  troops,  and  betaking  himself  to  flight ! 

The  events  of  war  are  sure  to  abound  with  new 
and  interesting  occurrences,  and  to  present  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  changes,  in  point  of  situation  anil 
effect ;  but  after  making  all  due  allowances,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  supposed,  that  thisyoung  stranger, 
then  only  a  Captain  an  kalf-pay*  thus  introduced 
into  their  camp,  should  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  against  the  French 
nation,  and  combated  the  forces  of  that  people,  as 
the  English  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  distant' 
shores  of  Egypt. 

He  afterwards  sun^eyed  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  disasters 
that  ensued.  i 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  scarcely  of  age  when  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  having  been 
returned  a  member  for  the  opulent  City  of  Cork,  in 
"or  about  the  year  1777^  on  the  independent  interest. 
Notwithstanding  the  places,  honours,  and  emolu- 
ments obtaintKl  by  his  father,  there  was  one  point 
wWch  he  would  never  concede  to  any  administration 
• — this  was  the  grand  question  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation— and  unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
rivals,  who  seemed  eminently  ambitious  to  oppress 
all  those  who  dared  to  worship  Ggd  after  tlic  manner 
of  their  own  grandfathers^  he  was  ever  a  '^^irited  aii- 

• 

*  The  Editor  has  been  infoniiH,  ll.at  al  this  periovl  he  had  ac- 
tually obtained  no  hi^lier  rniik  tf.a'.i  ih  it  of  a  CapUiin,  in  a  regi- 
ment coraniauded  b}'  his  relation  Colo.ul  CioJ>)'. 
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vocate  in  behalf  of  toleration  to  that  faith  professed 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  son 
followed  his  footsteps  ;  and  when  that  question  was 
debated  irt  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  l/SQ^ 
he  delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orations  that 
had  ever  been  pronounced  within  its  walls. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  Lord  Hut- 
chinson distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation; and  the  author  of  this  sketch  laments  ex- 
ceedingly, that  it  is  not  at  present  in  his  power  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  copy  of  his  speech  oti  that 
memorable  occasion.  He  is,  however,  more  fortunate 
in  respect  to  his  sentiments  relative  to  the  Union,  a 
grand  political  speculation,  which  had  his  decided 
approbation,  although  he  cannot  be  supposed,  as  an 
Irishman,  to  have  assented  to  all  the  means  recurred 
to  by  the  then  existing  administration,  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

When  this  question  was  agitated  with  great 
warmth,  on  Monday,  February  17th,  1800,  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  delivered  his  sen- 
timents, and  moved  the  first  resolution,  General 
Hutchinson  arose  and  spoke  as  follows ; 

*'  As  1  have  been  soinclimes  in  tlie  habit  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
debates  of  this  Iloase,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  givmg  tlve 
reasons  which  have  operated  to  decide  my  conjuct  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion.  • 

From  what  we  have  lately  heard  and  read,  one  would  be  led  to 
think,  that  the  propo??al  of.  an  Union,  on  the  part  of  England, 
\va«  the  greatest  in<;iilt,  the  most  provoking  indignity  (hat  had  ever 
been  oHered  to  the  independence  of  a  free,  a  tranquil,  aud  an  un- 
divided nation.     One  would  suppose,  that  Great  Britain  had  .conic 

a  supplicant 
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a  ^ilpplicianl  at  the  thre<;hold  of  a  magnanimous  and  more  power- 
ful people;  tliai  slic  had  every  tiling  to  ask,  and  we  every  thing 
to  give;  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  prop  her  weakness  by  our 
strength,  and  to  be  a  sharer  in  our  prosperity,  resources  and  peace. 

The  first  argument  again«it  the  Union  is,  that  we  surrender  the 
independence  of  our  Legislature,  and  submit  ourselves  to  thecon- 
iton\  of  a  foreign  Parliament.  Now,  I  say,  that  we  are  already 
under  the  controul  of  that  Parliament,  in  all  questions  of  external 
legislation,  and  must  ever  continue  so,  as  long  as  England  retains 
her  superiority  over  us,  and  Ireland  remains  an  inferior  member  of 
a  great  empire.  The  first  moment  you  make  a  practical  use  of 
your  independence,  and  presume  to  interfere  tn  the  great  questions 
of  imperial  legislation,  your  own  existence  is  threatened,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire  npproaches.  Your  co-equalily  with  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  dream  of  fancy,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  realised.  You  must  tread  in  all  her  steps.  Her  friends  mu«t 
be  your  friends.  Ilcr  enemies  must  be  your  enemies.  Who  would 
fear  your  hostility  ?  Who  would  respect  your  neutrality  ?  You  are 
at  present  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  internal  policy, 
and  condemned  to  legi>late  alone  for  a  turbulent  distracted  province. 
You  may  deny  your  inferiority,  and  gild  your  submission  with 
the  proudest  appellations.  You  may  talk  of  rights,  which  yoii 
possess  but  in  name;  and  of  powers,  which  you  dare  not  exercise; 
but  you  cannot  move  out  of  the  sphere  within  which*  it  is  decreed 
you  should  act,  without  dissolving  the  connexion,  subverting  the 
empire,  and  ruining  yourselves.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  acquire 
nothing  when  you  obtain  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  great  and 
imperial  concerns  of  a  great  and  noble  Empire  ?  when  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  East  and  the  West,  shall  be  opened  to  ihe  Irish  Gentle- 
man for  the  display  of  those  talents  which  so  eminently  distinguish 
him  }  when  his  mind  shall  be  expanded  by  the  consideration  of  (he 
affairs  of  the  whole  world,  and  not  narrowed  by  the  petty  and 
acrimonious  feuds  of  an  island  ? 

Afuch  has  been  said  of  the  adjustment  of  1782.  For  my  part  I 
do  not  know  what  finality  means  in  human  aflairs.  It  might  have 
been  final  as  far  as  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  things  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  never  can  be  supposed  to  bind  all  posterity,  and  to  ac^ 
as  an  interdict  against  the  wisdom^-tlie  experience,  the  necessities 
.ofages  yet  unborn.  Wc  have  lived  (o  be  witnesses  of  events,  whtcU 

K  k  4  c^N)^\ 
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could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  sagadoUi 
roan  then  alive.  The  French  Revolution  has  alonished  and  shaken 
a  trembling  world ;  has  menaced  the  dissolution  of  the  British  • 
Empire,  and  deluged  this  country  in  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens, 
What  re'xjurce  does  the  settlement  of  17  82  afford  to  our  present 
disastrous  circumstances?  W<j  were  not  then  threatened  by  exler* 
nal  hostility,  and  domestic  oppression^  The  embers  ot  a  rebelboi)/ 
scarcely  yet  extinguished,  were  not  then  warm  under  our  feet. 
Rebellion  could  not  be  applied  at  that  time  to  disorders  which  exist 
now.  You  then  established  the  independence  of  your  Parliament, 
and  rescue'd  your  rights  from  the  usurpation  of  a  foreign  Legisla- 
ture. The  contest  was  worthy  and  magnanimous  on  your  side; 
the  concession  was  wise  and  salutary  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  But  wc  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  treaohery  towards  our- 
selves, and  of  such  delu'^ion  towards  our  Constituents,  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  that  settlement  neither  gave  peace, 
strength,  nor  security  to  this  unhappy  country.  You  contended  then 
for  Liberty — you  contended  for  Governrtient — for  your  iionours, 
your  properties,  your  principles,  and  your  lives.  In  179S,  diJ 
Rebellion  array  itself  in  order  to  procure  the  independence  of  Par- 
liament ?  No ;  they  armed  for  its  extinction.  Was  it  to  strengthen, 
to  secare,  to  render  immortal  the  British  connexion  ?  No  ;  it  was 
to  dissolve  it  for  ever,  and  to  establish  in  its  room  Frcix:h  alliance, 
FreiK*h  confiscation,  and  French  anarchy.  Eternal  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, eternal  amity  with  France,  was  the  sworn  creed  of  those 
doctor^  of  the  new  light,  of  those  apostles  of  the  pio.Jern  dbctrine 
of  liberty  and  equality.  Irish  Independence  under  French  Pro- 
tection was  the  watch-word  which  echoed  through  their  ranks  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Irish  Independence,  which,  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained without  guile,  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  madness  to 
aim  at.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  was  no  honest  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  Great  Britain — no  common  links  of  attachment 
—no  ties  of  blood — no  similarity  of  manners,  laws,  and  language 
— yet  still,  I  say,  that  connexion  and  union  with  Great  Britain 
ought  to  be  the  council  and  sound  policy  of  Ireland.  Surely'  it  itf 
better  for  you  to  be  a  component  p^rt  of  a  great  and  free  Em- 
pire, than  a  weak  and  petty  State,  stan«ling  alone,  resting  on  the 
forbearance  of  a  tieacherous  and  despotic  Ail)(« 

i  Tht 
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iThe  age  in  which  vye  live  h  peculiarly  unforlunalc  (o  the  se* 
tondary  povirers  of  the  world.  The  cunning  of  Surdiaia,  Ihe 
"open  hosiihty  of  Naples,  tlie  ancient  alliance  of  Switzerland,  tiic 
tortuous  policy  of  America,  have  been  alike  unavailing. — War 
Itas  been  witiiout  success,  and  Peace  without  security — resistance 
has  not  added  dignity  to  their  fall,  nor  neutrality  preserved  thejn 
from  degradation  and  plunder ;  they  have  been  ciiiicr  slaves  of 
French  force,  or  the  dupes  of  French  faidi — great  Enapires  liav# 
been  alone  enabled  to  preserve  themselves  wid  their  subject*. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  tiie  present  contest,  oiu2  thing  is  ccr 
tain — the  chimerical  idea  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  in 
gone  for  ever.  Secondary  Stales  have  a  hiiserabJu  sccurily  and  a 
precarious  existence  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  liieir  mor# 
powerful  neighbours. 

*'  During  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  have  heard  somethrag 
%f  the  treachery  and  perfidy  oi*  Great  Britain.  For  my  part  I  caiv^ 
not  apj)rehend  it,  because  I  am  ^sure  she  cannot  be  false  to  us,  aiid 
remain  true  to  herself^  I  do  not  mean  to  panegyrize  wha^  was 
once  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  this  island  :  her  cir- 
cumscribed foUy  induced  her  to  adopt  an  idle  and  dangerous  line 
of  policy,  which  her  capacious  wisdom  has  long  since  taught  her 
to  reject.  It  would  be  something  extraordinary  in  the  great4;f 
country  not  to  acknowledge  that  wcare  as  necessary  to  her  as  she 
is  \»  us.  England,  like  other  countries,  has  her  follies  and  IrtM 
faults,  her  vices  and  her  crimes  ;  but  there  never  was  a  nation  to 
whom  a  peculiar  degree  of  sound  sense  and  solid  reason  might  so 
Justly  be  attributed.  Do  you  think,  that  at  this  day,  she  remains 
unconvinced  that  your  prosperity  is  her  prosperity  ;  \our  resource 
her  re5»ource  ?  Vv'^hat  has  she  acquired  by  your  poverty  ?  In  tho 
last  war  she  nwre  than  once  paid  your  army  from  her  treasury  ; 
in  this  she  has  assisted  you  by  her  credit,  and  guaranteed  to  her 
merchants  your  loans  ;  it  was  but  yesterday  that  your  wcakncsi 
called  for  the  assistance  of  her  army — you  were  obeyed  in  the 
midst  of  an  extended  and  desolating  war,  not  for  emj  ire  or  domi- 
nion, but  for  existence.  Your  population,  )our  ports  the  re- 
dundancy of  your  corn,  jour  military  energies,  are  all  neccs^^ary 
to  Great  Britain.  She  has  been  the  constant  suiKrer  by  all  your 
calamities ;  the  partner  In  all  your  distress.     Do  you  think  tliat  it 
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i<  bv  perfidy  and  treachery  a  wi^e  nation  cin  hope  (o  sircngtheii 
hcrseU*,  or  secure  you  ?  No  ;  she  raust  be  convinced  that  when  yod 
sink,  she  totters — wlien  you  fall,  her  power  vanishes ;  her  empire 
menaces  ruin  ;  her  reign  is  extinguished.  It  was  Wisely  said,  at  a 
period  less  enlightened  than  the  present,  by  the  great  luminary  of 
modern  times,  that  "  England  and  Ireland  mfgl.t  both  flourish 
together/'  I  go  further,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  flourish  separately 
—they  are  mutually  necessary  (o  each  other. 

"  For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  cinnot  look  round  this  island,  or 
survey  Europe  without  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  some  change.  The  present  constitution  of  Parliament  can- 
not last — the  experience  of  I  wo  centuries  is  against  it.  The  failure 
is  manifest ;  it  has  weakened  the  Empire  without  strengihening 
you.  Formed  for  the  infancy  of  a  foreign  and  a  little  colony,  it 
has  sunk  before  the  manhood  of  a  great  nation,  and  has  become 
private  property  and  not  public  right.  The  diminution  of  the 
legislature  has  been  in  direct  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the 
country.  If  this  Parliament  had  been  found  entirely  competent  to 
preserve  the  national  tranquilh'ty — if  no  external  circumstances  had 
taken  place  to  require  a  closer  connexion  with  Great  Britain — I 
should  not  have  voted  for  the  union.  But,  if  within,  every  thing 
is  hollow,  if  without,  every  thing  is  menacing — let  me  ask  you 
where  is  } our  remedy  against  internal  distraction  ?  Where  is  your 
shield  again>t  foreign  invasion  r  What  is  property  without  se- 
curity ?  W'liat  In  liberty  when  life  is  in  danger ;  and  when  the 
hou<e  of  a  ccuulry  geiitlcn;an  nmst.  either  be  his  garrison  or  his 
tomb? 

•*  All  the  arguments  I  have  heard  against  the  union,  are  adJres>ei 
to  the  pride,  the  pa^^sions,  the  prejudices  of  an  irratahle  nation,, 
more  in  the  hai^.its  of  acting  from  the  imi^ulsc  of  cjiiic  k  feeHngSj 
than  from  the  dictate«;  ol" sound  discretion  and  of  >ober  reason,  t 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  political  neees^^ity  of  endeavouring 
to  preserve  a  «jense  of  national  dignity.  It  is  the  .source  of  all  pre- 
eminence— liic  lounlain  ofglor>  to  nations,  and  of  honor  to  indi- 
viduals— the  origin  of  all  power,  «:trenglh,  and  greatness.  I  wish 
amidst  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  surrounds  us,  that  we  had  any 
thing  to  nourish  this  noble  paNsion  ;  any  thing  to  south  vanity,  or 
console  pride.     But  tlie  history  of  tliii  country  for  tJie  last  six 
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centaries  lias  been  the  sad  degrading  melancholy  picture  of  bar** 
barons  discord  and  sava^^e  acrimony  !  of  party  zeal  and  seclariaii 
struggle;  a  fugitive  government  without  iixed  principles;  a  mi- 
nister witb.oiit  re«;ponsibility ;  a  parliament  fvarless  of  the  people, 
iirom  whom  they  did  not  derive  ihrir  origin ;  a  triumphant  aristo* 
cracy  and  a  dcIuJed  nation.  Your  rights  were  invaded  ;  your 
commerce  anniiiilaled ;  your  constitution  lay  in  the  dust.  •  You 
submitted  to  be  slaves  abroad,  provided  you  were  allowed  to  be 
tyrants  at  home.  Certainly,  for  the  first  eighty  ye^s  of  this  century, 
the  government  of  this  country  was  the  most  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive of  any  in  Europe.  Every  weak  habit  of  the  human  intellect; 
every  bad  passion  of  the  human  breast;  every  base  disposition  of 
our  infirm  nature  were  called  into  action ;  presided  at  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  justice,  and  expounded  a  code.  Whose  monstrous  ab* 
surdity  was  only  to  be  e<|ualled  by  its  sanguinary  cruelty ;  a  code, 
onexampledin  the  annals  of  civilized  man,  which  put  three-fburths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law; 
which  gave  any  ruf!ian  who  professed  to  believe  the  establisl^ed 
religion,  a  power  ol  invading  the  property  of  the  innocent  catholic, 
and  of  seizing  on  the  fruits  of  liis  industry.  This  criminal  legis- 
lation offered  premiums  to  hypocrisy  and  perjury,  and  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  state  by  undermining  the  mortals  of  the  citizen,  i 
dwell  with  little  pleasure  on  this  subjcvt,  though  I  am  convimed 
that  the  infatuated  policy  of  our  ancestors  has  been  ihc  great 
source  of  the  calamities  whic!)  have  aiiiicied  tb.eir  descendants. 
Certainly,  during  the  course  of  his  Maje>ly*s  long  and  auspicious 
rdgn,  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  line  of  conduct  has  been  jmrsucd 
towards  this  country ;  but  in  human  affairs  it  is  much  easier  to 
commit  than  to  leraedy  an  error — the  wisdom  of  one  a^^c  cannot 
always  repair  the  folly  of  another.  Though  much  of  those  laws 
have  been  repealed,  the  consequences  of  a  barbarous  code  are  Mi 
evident  among^  us.  The  dregs  of  this  deadly  poison  still  remain, 
and  liave  implanted  in  too  many  bosoms  tliO$e  unhappy  jealousies 
—those  ill-lbunded  suspicions — those  idle  fears — those  sanguinary 
passions  which  blacky  malignani,  rancorous,  religious,  fanaticism 
alone  can  excite.  This  ctmntry  has  exhibit»;d  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  parliament  trampling  upon  tlie  wisdom,  the  principles, 

and 


fcnd  the  duties  of  a  legislator,-  and  adopting  the  tnanners,  the  tone^ 
ind  the  habits  of  an  inquisitor. 

**  The  effects  of  this  system  were  such  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected ;  Ireland  in  many  respects  sunk  below  the  level  of 
other  European  countries.  It  was  impo^^sible  to  hope  for  love  to 
the  law,  zeal  for  the  constitution,  or  attachment  to  the  government ; 
lor  protection  is  the  parent  of  obedience,  reverence  and  submission 
are  its  honourable  children.  That  pure,  unsullied,  unalloyed  alle- 
giance, the  vital  principle  of  states,  the  only  solid  foundation  of  le- 
gitimate rule,  which  will  not  yidd  to  the  clumsy  chain  oi  force, 
but  is  created  by  benefits,  acknowledged  by  gratitude,  and  nou* 

^jrished  by  hope,  can  only  be  cxpc*cted  by  a  good  and  beneficent 
government  from  a  happy  and  contented  people.  The  powers  ol 
|iie  earth  will  at  length  learn  this  salutary  truth,  that  government 
must  ever  be  in  danger  when  the  subject  has  nothing  to  lose. 

'  Surely  there  must  have  been  some  pre-disposing  cause,  which  ren- 
dered the  admi^ision  of  French  principles  more  easy  and  more 
general  in  this  country  than  almost  in  any  other  in  Europe,  -,God 
has  not  cursed  the  land  with  barreness,  nor  the  people  wkh  in* 
tellectual  darkness;  but  much  of  the  energies  of  an  acute,  a  brave* 
and  a  generous  nation  have  been  suffered  to  prey  upon  its  own 
powers,  to  rot  and  p«risli  in  obscurity,  indolence,  and  wretched- 
ness. The  vice  and  virtue  of  subjects  must  generally  be  attributed 
to  the  government  under  which  they  have  lived.  Hard  and  op- 
pressive laws  naturally  lend  to  corrupt  the  human  heart,  and  to 
tnake  man  brutal  and  ferocious.  If  to  this  shall  be  superadded  the 
tyranny  of  manners,  more  insulting  and  humiliating  than  any 
system  of  law,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  4lian  the  state  of 
juch  a  nation,  nothing  more  dangerous  and  more  menacing  than 
fuch  a  government,  resting  on  so  frail  and  so  tottering  a  founda^^ 
lion.  What  is  the  security  of  the  tyrant  ?  The  debasement  of 
his  slave.  What  is  his  punishment  ? '  The  corruption  of  his  own 
principles.  If  in  a  stale  so  circumstanced,  the  forms  of  a  free 
constitution  shall  still  be  adhered  to,  the  ferocity  of  the  lower  class 
of  men  will  assault  from  without,  whilst  the  venality  of  the  upper 
will  undermine  from  within. 

"  The  light  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  fond  delu- 
sions, broke  oh  a  country  where  there  v^'as  ncitlicr  equal  law  nor 

equal 
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equal  liberty ;  where  the  line  of  separation  between  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled  was  immense;  where  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  spirit  of  peace  and  charity,  and  even  atoned  for  the 
want  of  religion  itself.  This  island  was,  therefore,  a  prepared  soil 
for  thfe  reception  of  jacobin  principles,  and  tliey  have  flourished 
with'  all  the  growth ^f  rank  luxuriance.  If,  almost,  the  whole 
people  of  England  have  flocked  to  the  standard  of  royally — if  they 
have  shown  the  highest  zeal  for  their  constitution,  and  the  greatest 
reverence  for  their  laws,  it  has  neither  been  the  effect  of  passion 
nor  of  prejudice,  out  the  wise  and  deep-rooted  sentiment  of  the 
benefits  which  they  have  derived  from  the  one,  and  of  tiie  protec- 
tion which  the  other  has  afforded  them.  Under  this  system  they 
have  flourished  and  prospered;  they  have  enjoyed,  for  a  century^ 
a  degree  of  liberty  and  security  unknown  to  otlier  nations.  \Vitii 
a  limited  population,  with  natural  resources  by  no  means*  of  tLo 
first  magnitude,  they  have  become  a  great  and  flourishing  empire  ; 
commanding  commerce,  displaying  a  triumphant  flag  in  every 
quarter  ef  the  globe  ;  protecting  Europe  by  its  resources,  ils  coun- 
cils, its  courage,  and  its  energies ;  rallying  again  the  powers  of  the 
continent  to  the  standard  of  order,  religion,  and  government;  and 
covering  the  best  institutions  of  social  man  with  the  adamantine 
shield  of  true  philosophy  and  immortal  reason.  From  whence 
then  arise  the  dilfcrent  circumstances  of  two  islands  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  narrow  channel  ?  Open  the  annals  of  your 
own  country,  ask  your  own  hearts,  and  you  will  then  find  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  what  events  of)  our  history  can  you 
take  pride?  The  past  is  without  glory — the  present  disastrous  and 
humiliating:  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  around  u^.  Oppres- 
sion, rapine^  anarchy,  rebellion,  follow  each  other  in  sad'*aiul  me- 
lancholy gradation.  In  nominal  possession  c>r  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations  that  has  ever  existed  ; 
where  liberty  has  been  better  secured,  better  undtrsiood,  and  better 
enjoyed,  than  in  any  other  state  ancient  or  modern,  we  ne\  cr  liave 
experienced,  for  any  lengthened  period,  cither  orvlcr  or  peace. 
The  British  constitution  appears  to  have  lain  a  dead  vveicjlit  upon 
us,  inoperative  and  oppressive;  the  magisirites  wlihont  a.illiorily, 
the  laws  without  re<;pect.  The  freqsiency  of  iniuiTiniion  among 
the  lower  class  of  men,  clearly  proves  that  there  has  bc^-n  some- 

thing 
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take  whh  you  a  cmmlry  shackled  and  manackled  ;  oiibrajsred  and 
(leibrmcd  by  (he  wicked  policy  of  man^  but  arrayed  in  all  those 
capabilities  wliich.  bountiful  nature,  with  a  profuse  and  prodigal 
hand,  has  poiircd  upon  her.  Go,  and  may  your  future  historj 
be  as  honourable  and  glorious  as  your  past  has  been  catamilouf 
and  disgraceful. 

**  I  liave  now  given  you  my  reasons  for  Toting  for  this  measure. 
They  may  be  weak  and  futile  :  they  may  be  such  as  cautious  pro- 
dence  would  not  suggest,  or  timidity  avow;  but  they  arc  the  ar- 
dent  and  honest  convictions  of  a  mind  which  has  gi\'en  its  best 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  :  they  are  the  sentiments  of  a  mafi 
who  values '  you  too  higiily*  and  respects  himself  too  much»  to 
think  concealment  juUiftable  on  a  vital  question.  I  should  wi*b 
to  retain  your  good  opinion,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  forfeit 
my  own.  If  I  have  wounded  the  pride,  or  shocked  tlie  prejudice^ 
of  many  amongst  you,  I  sincerely  regret  it ;  but  I  never  can  re- 
pent it.  The  times  in  which  we  live  place  us  all  above  the  col4 
civility  of  parliamentary  forbearance.  Every  man  is  not  only  at 
liberty,  but  is  bound  to  assign  the  reasons  whicii  have  governed  his 
coiKiuct.  1  have  given  you  mine  v%ilhout  private  interest,  with*. 
out  passion,  and  witlioat  fear.  No  popalar  delusion,  no  idle 
clamour,  no  lalse  misrepresentation,  shall  ever  induce  me  to  depart 
from  what  I  consider  to  -be  a  great  fundamental  truth, — ^that  the 
best  government  lor  these  countries  is  one  executive  and  one  le- 
gislature ;  a  connected  people  and  an  united  parliament.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this  great  measure,  I  shall  ever 
assert,  I  sljail  ever  defend  my  conduct;  to  have  voted  for  the  UnioQ 
sMI  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  my  political  life.** 

The  war  that  soon  after  ensued  with  France  awoke 

the  martial  spirit  of  the  two  nations,  and  opened  all. 

the  avenues  to  prcfernr)ent.     On  this  occasion  the 

family  of  the  Ilutchinsons  distinguished  itself  by  its 

loyalty  and  zeal,  for  Lord  Donoughmore  raised  one 

regiment,  and  his  brotlier,  Colonel  (now  Lieutenant 

General  Lord)  Hutchinson,  was  permitted  to  recruit 

mid  embody  another. 

At 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  unhappy  conflict  in 
the  sister  kingdom  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took 
a  manly  and  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  As  an  Irishman  he  doubtless  felt  for,  arid 
viewed  with  indignation,  the  continuance  of  those 
penal  laws  which  impose  restraints  on  the  conscience, 
and  inflict  temporal  punishments  for  supposed  spi- 
ritual offences.  He  revolted  however  with  abhor- 
rence at  the  thoughts  of  a  separation  from  Great 
Britain  ;  he  treated  the  idea  of  independence  as  a' 
chimsera  ;  and  he  beheld  some  of  his  countrymen* 
invoking  foreign  succour  and  assistance  with  horror. 
Notwithstanding  this  he  tempered  his  military  au- 
thority with  becoming  lenity,  and  was  desirous  to 
subdue  the  minds  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.* 

During  the  invasion  under  General  Humbert,  Co- 
lonel Hutchinson  conducted  himself  like  an  active, 
able,  and  indefatigable  ofiicer.  He  was  only  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  and  it  was 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  event  that 
the  progress  of  the  French  was  not  stopped  that  very 
day.  He  however  had  thfe  pleasure  of  assisting  soon 
ifter  at  the  capitulation,  which  put  a  period  to  their 
hostility  ;  and  he  acted  on  this,  as  he  has  done  on 
all  occasigpB,Vso  as  to  ensure  the  thanks  of  his  su- 
perior officers. 

*  General  Hutchinson  commanded  in  t!ie  Connaiight  district, 
and  received  a  present  of  a  magnific-ent  sword  as  a  testimony  of  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants. 
-  i801-2.  L  I  During 
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During  the  first  expedition  to  Holland*  Colotiel 
Hutchinson  served  along  with  General  Aber- 
crombie,  and  such  was  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  that  able  and  discerning  officer, 
that  the  latter  was  extremely  desirous,  at  all  times, 
of  having  his  advice  and  assistance.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  he  first  obtained  the  friendship  of  the 
■gallant  commander  just  alluded  to,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  negotiations  by  meann  of  flags 
of  truce,  and  every  thing  connected  with  la  diplo^ 
matiqne  m'Utaire.  Colonel  H.  however  was  one 
of  the  first  lo  enter  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of  Va* 
lenciennes. 

In  the  second  and  last  expedition  to  the  same 
country  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
most  honourable  manner  in  the  dispatches  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  In  the  course  of  that  memorable 
campaign  he  saw  much  service,  and  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh  during  the  last  day's  fight,  when,  on 
Lord  Cavan's  being  disabled  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  from  an  unruly  horse,  he  gallantly 
led  on  that  nobleman's  brigade  against  the 
enemy. 

The  disastrous  events  that  attehdcd  the  Isftter  part 
of  the  campaign  in  Holland,  were  never  attributed  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  General  Abetcrombic.     On 

*  On  this  occasion  he  acted  merely  as  a  volunteer,  but  having 
attached  himf  elf  to  the  person  of  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  he  was  ap» 
pointed  lo  ^n  honourable  situation  on  his  staff :  that  ofsupcrnu- 
mcrary  AiJlC'dc-Ciunp. 

the 
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the  contrary,  his  character  rose  still  higher  than  be- 
fore, and  when  it  was  recollected  with  what  huma- 
nity he  had  tempered  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
in  Ireland,  and  bridled  the  fury  of  an  insatiate  sol- 
diery, who  had  in  some  instonccs  .been  let  loose  to 
prey  on  their  fellow  men  and  their  fellow  subjects, 
all  parties  joined  ih  his  praise,  and  those  who 
disagreed  in  every  thing  else,  acted  in  union  respect- 
ing him. 

It  accordingly  afforded  high  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  when  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  to  learn  that  Abercrombie 
was  destined  to  the  chief  command.  No  sooner 
was  he  invested  with  his  authority,  than  he  recom- 
mended his  friend  Hutchinson  as  an  officer  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  government,  and  fully  capable 
of  seconding  his  efforts ;  that  gentleman  accord- 
ingly embarking  on  the  expedition  as  next  in  com- 
mand. 

It  at  first  excited  some  surprise  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  General  Hutchinson  was  appointed  to 
so  high  and  important  a  station.  Of  much  experi- 
ence he  could  not  indeed  boast,  for  he  was  too  young 
to  have  served  during  the  American  war,  and 
every  one  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  his  conduct  in  Ireland  and  in  Holland,*  in  neither 
of  which  countries  he  had  exercised  a  separate 
command.  Those  however  who  had  studied  his 
character  and  contemplated  his  actions,  deemed 
him  fully  qualified  for  the  post  assigned  him,  nor 
L  1  2  hag 
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has  his  conduct  hitherto  called  their  judgment  irt 
question. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition. 

The  merit  or  demerit  of  attempting  to  obtain  pos- 
fiession  of  Egypt,  was  long  divided  between  the  present 
First  Consul  Bonaparte  and  the  late  Directory^  and  it . 
was  not  until  the  siege  of  Acre,  when  the  fickle  god- 
dess for  the  first  time  appeared  blind  in  the  presence 
of  the  Corsican  chief,  that  he  was  discovered  to  be 
the  author  of  an  invasion  which  has  cost  Europe 
so  much  blood,  and  subjected  Africa  to  so  much  un- 
availing misery.     Many  other  important  particulars 
are  however  still  involved  in  obscurity.     It  is  not  as 
yet  generally  known, whether  the  Divan  at  first  privy 
to  the  project,  was  not  afterwards  obliged  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tlireats  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  disavow  the  scheme  and  arm  against  the  invaders. 
We  are  even  in  the  dark  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
policy  that  originally  urged  France  to  this  undertak- 
ing.    Was  it  intended  to  colonise  Egypt  with  the 
veteran  troops  left  at  the  return  of  peace,  and  who 
being  inured  to  the  rapine  and  spoliations  always  at- 
tendant upon  warfare,  could  not  be  safc]y  reimbibed 
into  the  political  system  ?     Or,  as  her  East  Indiasct- 
tlements  and  West  India  islands  had  falltn  asacrifice 
to  the  arms  of  England,  w\is  it  deemed  necessary  to 
open  new  markets  for  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country,  to  obtain  raw  materials  for  her  manufactures, 
and  useful  commodities  for  home  consumption  and 
1  exportation  ? 
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exportation  ?  Or,  rather,  did'not  this  prefect  origi- 
nate solely  in  a  gigantic  ambition,  and  did  not  Bo- 
naparte^  emulating  the  enterprise  of  Alexander,  en- 
courage the  daring  hope,  after  seizing  on  Egypt  like 
the  Macedonian  hero,  to  penetrate  like  him  also  into 
India,  and  extinguish  the  power  of  Britain  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  ? 

Be  tWs  as  it  may,  that  portion  of  Africa  was  forced 
to  receive  him  as  a  conqueror .  unexpected  contin- 
gencies however  occurred,  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances intervened,  which  prevented  him  from  realis- 
ing his  projects  in  respect  to  Asia  ;  but  hiB  situation^ 
soon  became  still  more  eventful,  for  he  returned  to 
Europe,  effected  a  new  revolution  in  France,  and 
placed  himself,  by  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  at  the 
head  of  the  republic  ! 

The  Minister  of  England,  who  had  attempted  to 
strangle  the  infant  Hercules  while  yet  in  the  cradle, 
beheld  with  equal  surprise  and  astonishment  the 
tfferuggle  maintained  and  the  conquests  achieved  by 
the  new  commonwealth ;  it  was  unceasingly  assailed 
ki  Europe  by  means  of  coalitions  ;  in  Asia  and  the 
West  Indies  by  means  of  navies  and  of  armies  ;  every 
sea  was  searched  for  its  fleets,  and  at  length  the  distant: 
Egypt  itself  became  the  scene  of  fresh  combats  and 
of  fresh  victories.  Not  content  with  either  capturing 
or  burning  the  formidable  squadron  under  Admiral* 
de  Bruys,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  numerous  and 
weM  appointed  army  thither,  and  contend  hand  to 
hand  for  the  mastery  of  this  fertile  but  unliealthy 
portion  of  Africa. 

LI  3  This 
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'  This  expedition  having  been  detertnined  lipon,  of^ 
ficers  of  known  talents  as  we  have  already  remarked 
were  selected,  and  the  proper  means  adopted  in  order 
to  collect  and  embark  a  formidable  army.  Two  sirigu-n' 
lar  circumstances  occurred  upon  this  occasion  :  the 
first  was  the  departure  from  our  ancient  policy  in  re- 
spect to  Portugal,  which  we  abandoned  to  its  fates 
the  «iecond  includes  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history; 
for  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and  Major-Ge- 
neral  Hutchinson,  the  first  and  second  in  command, 
are  said  to  have  both  given  it  as  their  decided  opinioji, 
that  the  undertaking  was  perilous,  and  even  impracr 
ticablel  As  soldiers,  however,  th^y  obeyed,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow,  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  fortunate 
and  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  success  is  far 
greater  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  . 
.  A  strong  squadron  having  been  formed,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  collected,  notice  was  sent  to  the  am-: 
bassador  at  Constantinople  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
British  cabinet,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  co-operatioa 
on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  intimated  to  the 
Divan.  The  state  of  preparation  was  however  still 
very  imperfect,  and  the  dplay  of  the  f}eet  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  much  longer  than  had  been  in- 
tended. In  addition  to  this,  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
w^as  not  clearly  ascertained,  nor  the  shores  of  Egypt 
sufficiently  explored  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  in 
the  least  hazardous  position  ;  for  two*  officers  of  the 
royal  engineers  who  had  been  sent  in  the  Penelope 

*  Majors  Mackarras  and  Fletcher. 

frigate 
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frigate  for  this  purpose,  were  surprised  in  a  small 
boat,  and  one  killed  and  the  other  taken  prisoner. 

At  length  however  the  t  ngtish  fleet,  accompanied 
by  some  Turkish  gun-boats  and  kaicks,  sailed  from 
Marmarice  on  the  22d  of  February  1801,  came  in 
sight  of  Alexandria  on  the  1st.  and  reached  Aboukir 
Bay  on  the  2d  of  March.  It  was  not  the  Generars 
eriginal  intention  to  have  landed  here,  or  to  have 
commenced  the  war  on  the  side  of  Alexandria,*  but 
circumstances  seem  to  have  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  plan  first  agreed  upon.  Another  unfortunate 
event  now  occurred  :  for  too  much  of  the  day  on 
whichPthey  arrived  had  elapsed  to  enable  the  military 
to  effect  a  descent  before  the  approach  of  night,  and 
a  succession  of  strong  northerly  gales,  attended  by  a 
heavy  swell,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  dis- 
embark before  the  8th.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  iftorn- 
ing  of  that  day  the  boats  began  to  receive  the  troops 
and  at  three  the  signal  was  made  for  their  proceeding 
to  rendezvous  near  the  Mendovi ;  but  such  was  the 
extent  of  the  anchorage  occupied  by  so  large  a  fleets 
that  it  was  riot  until  nine  they  could  advance  towards 
the  shore,  betw:een  the  castle  of  Aboukir  and  theett-r 
trance  of  the  Sed. 

The  enemy,  who  were  fully  aware  of  their  inten^ 
tion,  had  assembled  in  great  force  ;  but  the  Britishi 
notwichstanding  they  were  exposed  to  a  severe  can- 
nonade, advanced  under  the  fire  of  grape-shot,  made 
good  their  landing,  ascended  the  hill  with  great  in- 

*  Sec  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  dispatch,  dated  *'  Camp  before 
Alexandria,  March  16" 

L  1  4  trepidtiy^ 
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*repidity,  and  forced  the  Frepich  to  retire,  leaving  be-- 
bind  them  several  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number  of 
horses. 

The  troops  who  had  landed  on  this  occasion  ad* 
vanced  three  miles  the  same  day  ;  and  on  the  1^ 
the  whole  army  moved  forward  and  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  found  formed  on  an  advanta* 
geous ridge,  with  the  right  towards  the  canal  of  Alex^ 
andria^  and  the  lefl  flanked  by  the  sea. 

It  being  determined  to  give  them  battle  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  preparations  were  accordingly 
mac^e  for  that  purpdse,  and  General  Hutchinson  de* 
tached  on  an  iinportant  service ;  but  they  wete  roet 
half  way  by  the  French  who  attacked  ibe  leading 
brigades  ;  the  assailants  however  were  forced  to  put 
themselves  underthe  protectionofthefortified  heights 
which  form  the  principal  defence  of  Alexandria.  **  It 
was  intended,' '  says  the  gallant  and  unfprtunateAber* 
crombie,  ^^  to  have  attacked  them  in  this  thei;*  last 
position  ;  for  which  purpose  the  reserve  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Moore,  which  had  r^* 
mained  in  column  during  the  whole  of  the  day  was 
brought  forward,  and  the  second  line  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  liutchinson  marched  to  the 
left  across  part  of  the  lake  Mariotis,  with  a  view  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  both  flanks :  but  on  reconnoiter- 
ing  their  position,  and  not  being  prepared  to  occupy 
it  after  it  should  be  carried,  prudence  required,"  adds 
he  ^'  that  the  trbop^  wbp  had  behaved  so  bravely,  and 
who  were  still  willing  to  attempt  any  thing  however 
arduous,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  certain  loss,  when 

the 
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tiie  extent  of  the  advantage  could  not  be  ascertained. 
They  were  therefore  withdrawn,  and  now  occupy  a 
position  with  their  right  to  the  sea,  and  their  left  to 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  lake  Mariotis,  about  a 
league  from  the  town  of  Alexandria."* 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  castle  of  Aboukir  ca-» 
pitulated,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Capitan  Bey  arrived  with  four  or  five  Turkish  frigate^ 
and  corvettes,  and  some  small  vessel^  of  the  country, 
The  British  army  continued  to  occupy  their  former 
position  without  the  occurrence  of  any  material  event, 
until  the  2Jst  of  March,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
with  the  whole  of  their  collected  force,  amounting 
probably  from  11  to  12,000  men  ;  for,  of  fourteen 
demi-brigades  of  infantry  which  they  then  possessed 
in  that  country,  twelve  appear  to  have  been  engaged, 
and  all  their  cavalry  with  the  exception  of  one  regi- 
ment. The  action  having  commenced  about  aa 
hour  before  day-light,  the  contest  became  long  and 
bloody,  the  French  assailing,  and^the  English  re- 
pulsing them  with  equal  gallantry  on  both  sides. 
The  enemy  however  completely  failed  in  their  origi- 
nal intention,  which  was  to  drive  the  British  troops 
from  their  position  ;  but  they  themselves  retired  in 
good  order  under  the  fire  of  their  own  cannon  witU 
ivhich  they  had  lined  the  opposite  hills. 
'  General  Hutchinson  on  whom  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  this  day,  the  slipreme  command  had  de- 

*  Dispatch,  dated  "  Camp  before  Alexandria,  March  1 G." 

volvcd^ 
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Tolved,  asserts,  ^^*that  few  more  severe  actions  have 

been  fought,  considering  the  numbers  on  both  sides.^ 

»' .  .    ■     -  .   ,,  ■■      II       ■      I.  -..    .     . 

*  Ihad-quarttvs  Camp  four  miles  from  Alexandria,  April  5,  1  SOT. 
•*SiR, 

•'  I  have  the  honour  to  hiforra  you  (hat,  after  the  affair  of  the 
15l1i  of  March,  the  army  took,  a  position  about  four  miles  from 
Alexandria,  haviug  a  sandy  plain  in  their  ftont,  tlie  sea  on  their 
right,  and  the  canal  of  Alexandria  (at  present  dry},  and  the  lake  of 
Aboukir  on  their  left.  In  this  position  we  remained  without  any 
Eiatfrial  occurrence  taking  place  till  the  21  st  of  March,  when  the 
•*nemy  attacked  us  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  collected  force, 
amounting  probably  to  11,000  or  12,000  men.  Of  fourteet^ 
demi-brigades  of  infantry  which  the  French  have  in  this  country^ 
twelve  appear  to  have  been  engaged,  and  all  their  cavalry,  with 
the  exception  of  one  rcgfment. 

The  enemy  made  the  following  disposition  oftheir  army  : 

General  Lanusse  was  on  their  left,  with  four  demi-brigades  of 
ijvfantry,  and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  hy 
General  Roize ;  Generals  Fri^nt  and  Rampon  were  in  the  centre^ 
lyilh  five  demi-brigades ;  General  Rcgnier  on  the  right,  with  two 
icini- brigades  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  General  D'Estain 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  demi-brigade, 
fOfne  light  troops,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

Tiio  action  commenced  about  an  hour  befi)ro  day-light,  by  a| 
f|i!se  attack  on  our  left,  which  was  qndsjrMajor-^GeneralCradock's 
command,  where  they  were  soon  repulsed.  The  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  enemy  were,  however,  directed  against  our  right, 
Kvhich  they  used  every  possible  exertion  to  turn.'  The  attack  on 
that  point  was  begun  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French  iiV; 
fantry^  sustained  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  who  charged  in 
cjiliimn.  They  were  received  by  our  troops  with  equal  ardour 
and  the  utmost  steadiness  and  discipline.  The  contest  was  iti^- 
usualiy  obstinate;  the  enemy  were  twice  repulsed,  and  thetr  cavalry 
were  repeatedly  mix«d  with  our  infantry  ;  they  at  length  retired, 
leaving  a  prodigious  number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  fieW. 

While  this  was  passing  on  th.c  right,  they  attempted  to  penetrate 
our  centre  with  a  column  of  infantry^  who  were  also  repulsed,  and 

obli|r^(l  ^ 
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'^  We  hare  suffered,"  adds  hp  *^  an  irreparable  loss, 
Vi  the  person  of  our  never  sufficiently  to  be  lamented 

obliged  tp  retreat  with  loss.  The  French,  during  the  whole  of 
the  action,  refused  their  right.  T^ey  pushed  forward  ho\ve\'er, 
a  corps  of  light  troops  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, to  keep  our  left  in  check,  which  certainly  was,  at  lliat  timc^ 
the  weakest  part  of  our  line. 

■  We  have  taken  about  two  hundred  prisoners  (not  wounded), 
but  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  our  victory,  on  account  of  our  in- 
feriority of  cavalry,  and  because  the  French  held  lined  the  opposite 
hills  with  cannon,  under  which  they  retired.  We  also  have  sufTered 
considerably ;  few  more  severe  actions  have  ever  been  fought,  con- 
tSdering  the  numbers  on  both  sides.  We  have  sui^tained  an  iire* 
parable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  never  sufficiently  to  be  lamented 
Commander  in  Chief,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe 
he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those 
about  him,  atid  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders  with  that 
coolness  and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  liH 
long  after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  througli  weakness 
and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  for  a  soldier  to  regret  any 
one  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  ex- 
cused for  lamenting  him,  more  than  any  other  person ;  but  it  is 
tome  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his  life 
Was  honourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious.  His  memory  willb^ 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country — will  be  sacred  to  every 
British  soldier,  and  embaliped  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful 
posterity. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  zeal  of  the  officers, 
and  to  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army.  The  reserve, 
against  wliom  the  principal  attack  of  the  enemy  was  directed, 
conducted  themselves  with  unexampled  spirit.  They  resisted  the 
Impetuosity  of  the  French  infantry,  and  repulsed  several  cljargcs 
of  cavalry.  Major-General  Moore  was  wouflded  at  their  head, 
though  not  dangerously.  I  regret,  however,  the  temporary  ab- 
^nce  from  the  army  of  this  highly  valuable  and  n}eritoriou8  officer, 
wliQ^e  counsel  and  co-operation  wpuld  be  €o  highly  necessary  to 
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Commander  in  Chfef,  Sir  Ralph  Abbrcrdmbib, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action^  and  died  on 

the 

«  _ 

ine  at  thU  moment.  BiMgadieF-General  Oaket  v^'as  wounded 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the  army  has  been  deprived  oi  the 
service  of  an  excellent  officer.  The  2dth  and  42d  regiments  acted 
in  the  most  distinguished  and  brilliant  manner.  Colonel  Paget, 
an  officer  of  great  promise,  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  the  former 
regiment;  he. has  since,  though  not  quite  recovered,  returned  ta 
his  duly. 

BrigadierrGeneral  Stuart  and  the  foreign  bngade  supported  the 
reserve  with  much  promptness  and  spirit;  indeed,  it  is  but  ju,$tice 
to  this  corps  to  say,  that  they  have,  on  all  occasions,  endeavoured 
toemulate  the  zeal  and  spirit  exhibited  by  the  British  troops,  and 
have  perfectly  succeeded.  Major-»General  Ludlow  deserves  much 
approbation  for  his  conduct  when  the  centre  of  the  army  w.as  at- 
tacked :  under  his  guidance  tlie  guards  conducted  themselves  in 
the  most  cool,  intrepid,  and  soIdier-Iike  manner  ;  they  received 
very  effectual  support  by  a  movement  of  the  right  of  General 
Coole's  brigade.  Brigadier  general  Hope,  wai  wounded  in  the 
hand ;  the  army  has  been  deprived  of  the  service  of  a  most  active^ 
zealous,  and  judicious  oflicer. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been  great;  it  is  calculated  at  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners^ 
General  Roize,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  which  suffered  con- 
siderably, was  killed  in  the  field.  Generals  Lanusse  and  Bodetare 
since  dead  of  their  wounds.  I  have  been  informed  that  several 
other  General  OfBcers,  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  have  been 
eilher  killed  or  wounded. 

I   cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  solemnly  assuring  you, 

thatin  the  arduous  contest  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  hit 

Majesty's  troops  in  Egypt  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  to- 

their  country,  and  nobly  upheld  the  fame  of  the  British  name  and 

nation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bcj  &c. 

(Signed) 

J.  H.  Hutchinson.* 
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the  28th  of  March.*  I  believe  he  was  wounded  early, 
but  be  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about  hinpt# 

^  and 

*""*  *  ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 

AlthefiL^eralqf  the  laic  HightHonourabU  General  Sir  7?,  Ahercrombiet 
tohich  took  place  at  AJclta,  April  29,  1801. 

A  Subaltern's  Goard  of  the  Royal  Artillery  wiih  Arms  reversed* 

Four  Six  Poanders  drawn  by  Artillerymen. 

Two  Ammunition  Waggons  drawn  by  ArliUerymen.  . 

The  Bands  of  tlic  35th  and  4-Oth  Regiments  with  their  Drurof 

muffled. 

Playing  a  Solemn  Dirge. 

The  Guard, 

Consisting  oFFIank  Companies  of  the  Garrison, 

Uoder  Hie  Command  of  Colonel  M' Alister  35tli  Regiment* 

The  Senior  Field  Officer  wilh  Arms  reversed. 

The  Band  of  the  4-8th  Regiment. 

Lt  Col.  (now*  Sir  John  Swini\erton}  Dyer,  Aidc-de-Camp  tath« . 

Deceased. 

Garrison  Chaplain. 

Lt. Col.  Gordot)>  48th.  ^  THE   BODY  j  U.  Col.  Bcnthara,  R.  A. , 

Baylis,  35th,   Ion  a  Carriagef Kern  mis,  48th. 

*- Clay,  4.8th.     J     drawn  by     I Brown,  35lh* 

■  Oswald,35th.  ^  Artillerymen.  J Brown,  48Ui. 

Fall  Bearers.  Pall  Bearers. 

Major  General  Pigott,  Chief  Mourner. 

Brig-  General  Moncricf  *  Maj.  General  Villette. 

Supporters  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 

A  led  Saddle  Horse  fully  caparisoned  and  covered  with  black. 

Servants  of  the  Deceased. 

Officers  by  Corps,  youngest  of  each  Corps  first. 


1.  Officers  of  Maltese  Militia. 
a.  Off.  of  Mai.  Light  Ini;  Bat. 

'    ofT  duty. 
3.  Officers  of  Neap.  Battalion. 


5.  Officers  of  2d  Bat.  iOth. 

6.  Officers  of  1  st  Bat.  40th. 

7.  Officers  of  2d  Bat.  35th. 

8.  Officers  of  1st  Bat.  35lh. 


4.  Officers  of  4«th  Regiment,  I  9.  Officers  of  Roval  Engineers. 

10.  Officers 
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and  continued  in  the  field  giving  his  orders  with  ths^t 
coolness  and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  hitf 
character,  till  long  after  the  action  was  over,  when 
he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were 
It  permitted  for  a  soldiefr,"  continues  his  successor, 
*^  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him> 
more  than  any  other  person  ;  but  it  is  some  conso- 
lation to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his 
life  was  honourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious     His 
memory  will  be  recorded  ill  the  annals  of  his  country 
—will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalm- 
ed in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity,* 


10.  Officers  of  ihe  Rojal  Artil- 
lery. 

It.  Officers  of  the  Rojal  Navy. 

12.  Officers  of  llic  Commissaries 
Staft: 

IS.  Officers  ofthe  Medical  Staff. 


1 4.  Officers  of  the  Garri.>on  Mi- 
litary Staff. 

1 5.  Officers  of  the  General  MiK* 
tary  Staff. 

16.  Principal  Maltese  Officers  of 
the  Civil  Government. 


-At  eight  O'clock  irt  the  morning  the  colours  of  the  different 
forts  were  hoisted  half  staff  high. 

Tiie  streets  through  which  tlie  procession  passed,  were  lin«d  by 
the  Regiments  of  the  Garrison. 

Minute  Guns  were  fired  from  the  Cavaliers  of  I^  Valetta. 

i^nd  lastly,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  fired  from  the  time  the 
body  left  the  palace,  until  it  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment, 
vhich  was  succeeded  by  three  rounds  of  eleven  cannon. 

*  Tlie  gratitude  of  the  nation  has  in  some  measure  kept  pace 
fiith  this  ek'gant  culogium,  for  the  family  of  the  deceased  General 
has  been  ennobled,  and  public  lionuurs  have  been  dec  reed  to  his 
corpse,  wi.ich  we  thii.k  however  ought  to  have  been  buried  (as 
most  bifilling  a  soldier),  on  the  very  spot  where  he  obtained  the 
victory. 

General 
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General  Hutchinson,  now  commander  in  chicf^ 
notwithstanding  the  late  success,  did  not  find  him- 
self strong  enough  to  sit  down  before  Alexandria, 
more  especially  as  he  expected  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcen>ents  .  from  Europe,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company  from 
Asia.  He  was  not  however  idle  in  the  mean  time, 
for  he  immediately  commenced  a  war  of  posts,  and 
resolved  to  cut  off  the  enemy  in  detail.  He  accord- 
ingly dispatched  Colonel  Spencer,  about  the  10th  of 
April,  with  a  body  composed  partly  of  British  troops, 
and  partly  of  Turkish  auxiliaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  enemy  from  the  town  and  castle  of  Ro- 
setta,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Nile* 

The  French,  who  had  about  600  men  there,  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  retiring  to  the  right  bank, 
and  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  igth  instant,  but  three  days  after 
the  English  batteries  had  opened.  By  these  means 
the  English  became  masters  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  were  enabled  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Delta,  from  which  they  derived  the 
necessafy  supplies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Turks,  who  had  appeared 
hitherto  to  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  dastardly 
manner,  being  stimulated  by  the  gallant  example  of 
their  allies,  advanced  against  the  common  enemy. 
On  the  8th  of  May  the  Grand  Vizier  reached  Bel- 
beis,  and  on  the  1 6th  Tapir  Pacha,  by  his  Highness's 
orders,  attacked  the  enemy :  he  was  afterwards  rein- 
forced by  Mehenimed  Pacha  with  five  thousand  men, 

and 
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and  finally  By  the  Vizier  himself  in  person  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  French  were  driven  beyond^ 
El-Hanka.  A,fter  this  they  took  Fort  Lesbie  at  Da- 
mietta,  and  two  smaller  forts  depending  upon  it. 

While  our  allies  were  thus  proceeding  in  a  new 
and  unexpected  career  of  success,  the  English  ge- 
neral left  his  position  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria, and  occupied  that  of  El -A  ft,  on  the  7  th  of 
May,  which  the  French  had  just  evacuated.  He 
then  advanced  against  the  retreating  foe,  took  the 
fort  of  Rahmanich  by  means  of  an  advanced  corp^y 
and  as  the  enemy  fell  back  on  Cairo,  it  became  ne- 
ces^ry  to  follow  them,  to  cover  the  Ottoman  troops^ 
and  also  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  detachment 
expected  from  India.  On  the  1  ^  th.  when  encamped 
at  Alkam,  a  large  convoy  in  its  progress  to  join  the 
French  was  luckily  surprised  ;  but  the  main  body 
seems  to  have  escaped  by  means  of  "  a  most  extra- 
ordinary march  from  Rahmanich  to  Gizah  ;"  and  the 
Mamalukes,  who  had  during  the  whole  war  declared 
for  the  strongest  party,  to  the  amount  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  cavalry,  now  went  over  to  General 
Hutchinson. 

In  addition  to  this  good  fortune,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Murray  had  arrived  at  Cossire  with  a 
part  of  the  Bombay  detachment,  and  that  General 
Baird  was  daily  expected  with  the  remainder.* 


*  "  Do'^ning  Street,  July  21,  1801. 
"  A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  has  bOcn 
this  day  received  at  the  office  of  t!ie  Right  Hon,  Lord  Hobart/ 

ont 
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It  now  became  evident  notwithstianding  Alexati- 
^a  had  not  been  taken^  that  the  progress  of  the 

English 

one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Slate,  from  IJeute- 
nant  General  tlie  Hon.  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  K.  B.  com- 
amnding  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Egypt. 

"  IJcad  Huaiiers,  Camp  near  Alkam,  June  I,  1801.. 
"My  Lord, 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  French 
abandoned  the  position  of  El- Aft  on  the  7th  of  May,  which  we  oc* 
cupied  the  same  evening ;  and  on  the  9th  we  advanced  to  Rah- 
manich,  where  the  French  were  posted  with  upwards  of  three 
thou^iand  infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  We  at  first  ima- 
gined that  they  might  have  endeavoured  to  have  maintained  that 
position  ;  but  our  corps  on  the  eastern  bank  of  'the  Nile  having 
got  into  their  rear,  look  the  fort  of  Rqhmanich  in  reverse,  which 
probably  induced  the  enemy  to  retire  in  the  night  between  the  9th 
and  1 0th,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  surrendered  in  the 
mornir.r,  amounting  lo  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  commanded 
by  a  Chef  de  Brigade.  We  also  took  the  same  day  about  fifly 
cavalry  and  three  officers  coming  from  Alexandria. 

*'  As  the  enemy  retired  towards  Cairo,  it  became  necessary  to 
follow  them,  in  order  to  cover  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  to  secure  a  junction  with  the  expected  reinforcement  from 
India. 

"  Nothing  happened  of  any  importance  until  the  Hth,  when 
we  fell  in  with  a  valuable  convoy  of  Germs  on  the  Nile.  They 
had  come  from  Cairo  down  the  canal  of  Menoufl*  which  joins  the 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches  of  the  river.  From  this  circum- 
stance they  knew  nothing  of  the  retreat  of  General  Lagrange  from 
Rahmanich.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  fell  into  our 
hands,  and  several  heavy  guns,  some  of  them  intended  for  the 
defence  of  Alexandria.  The  convoy  in  itself  was  very  valuable, 
and  is  a  great  loss  to  the  enemy.  We  found  on  board  all  kinds 
of  clothing,  wine,  spirits,  &c.  &c.  and  about  five  thousand  pounds 
in  money. 
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English  army,  although  hitherto  neither  very  rapid 
nor  very  brilliant,  was  yet   attended  with  solid  and 

beneficial 

*'  On  the  I7tli,  when  encamped  at  Alkai;n,  we  wore  informed 
hy  the  A rab«,  that  a  considerable  body  of  French,  coming  fr<im 
Alexandria,  were  advancing  towards  the  Nile,  near  the  spot  wlicr* 
the  boat'  of  the  Capllan  Pacha  then  were.  The  cavalry  were  im- 
mediately ordered  out,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  com- 
mand ol*  firigadier  General  Doyle,  supported  by  his  brigade  of 
infantry.  Coluuel  Cavasier,  who  commanded  the  French  vonvoy, 
as  soon  aivhe  perfXMved  ihe  boats  of  the  Capilan  Pacha,  suspected 
that  our  army  must  be  near,  and  therefore  retired  into  the  deseit^ 
where  we  ibllowed  him.  Tlie  cavalry  came  up  w  ith  liim,  after 
a  march  of  about  three  hours.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  to 
them  by  Alajor  Wilson  of  the  Homjxfsch^  requiring  them  to  sur^ 
render,  on  condition  that  their  private  property  should  be  respected, 
and  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Franco  by  the  first*  convenient 
opportunity.  With  these  terms  they  complied,  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  They  amounted  in  all  to  about  six  hundred  men, 
infantry,  cavah-y,  and  artillery,  together  wiih  a  considerable  j>or- 
tion  of  the  dromedary  corps,  one  lour-{>ounder,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  camels.  The  prisoners  taken  are  all  Frenchmen,  and  of 
the  best  troops  they  had  in  Eg)  pt. 

*'  On  the  17th  of  May  the  enemy  retired  from  the  fort  of  Lis* 
bit,  on  the  Damietla  branch,  and  formed  a  junction  with  about 
two  hundred  men  which  they  had  at  Burbs:  this  fort  they  aho 
evacuated,  and  embarked  in  five  small  vessels,  four  of  which  have 
been  taken  and  carried  into  Aboukir  Bay ;  the  fifth  endeav('ured 
to  escape  towards  Cyprus ;  but  a  Turkish  frigate  was  left  in  chac« 
of  her,  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  she  has  shared  tiie  sam« 
fate. 

'*  The  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  consisted  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred men  ;  so  that  in  all  we  have  taken,  from  the  9th  to  the  20th, 
near  sixteen  hundred  men,  which  makes  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  enemy's  force  in  this  country. 
"  The  Frcncli  made  a  moit  extraordinary  rapid  march  from 
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beneficial  consequences.  The  public,  however,  who 
had  been  taught  by  the  inconsiderate  anticipations  of 
the  papers  devoted  to  ministry,  to  expect  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  all  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  the 
submission  of  the  whole  territory,  began  to  mumur  at 

khamanich  to  Gizah,  where  they  arrived  on  ihe  13ih,  and  imme- 
diately crossed  the  river  to  Boulac. 

"  On  the  \5i\}  they  marched  to  attack  the  Grand  Vizier's  arrpy. 
His  highness  anticipated  their  intention,  and  made  a  forward 
movement  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavaby  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  13th  'and  16ih.  The  armies  remained  for  some  hours 
in  presence  of  eac  h  other,  when  the  Ottoman  troops  attacked  at 
about  eigiit  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  an  action  of  seven 
hours  the  French  retired,  having  lost*  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.  They  were  nearly  the  same  people 
ifvh6  had  retreated  from  Rahmanich,  and  were  about  four  thousand 
or  four  thousand  ^'ve  hundred  men. 

"  I  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  the  event  of  this  very  im- 
portant action  ;  1  have  also  much  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that 
the  Mamelukes,  under  the  orders  of  Osman  Bey  (successor  of 
Miirad  Bey),  have  joined  us,  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred cavalry,  inferior,  certainly,  to  none  in  the  world.  I  am  san- 
guine enough  to  hope,  that  the  most  Serious  go<Kl  effects  will  ari^e 
from  this  junction,  as  they  have  a  most  intrmate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  thcgrealest  influence  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

"  I  enclose  you  the  capitulation  of  the  fort  of  Rahmanich,  and 
alsd  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  9th  of  May,  which 
I  rejoice  has  been  so  very  inconsiderable. 

"  I  have  Ihe  honour  to  lx»,  &c. 

(Signed)  *' J.  Hely  HuTcnrNsoN. 

"  Tntlie  Ev^ht  Hon.  Lord  Hobart. 

"  P.  S.  A  letter  has  just  reached  me  from  Lii'utenant  Colonel 
Murray,  dated  Cossire,  the  1 4th  of  May,  inforn^ing  me  of  his 
arrival  »vith  the  first  division  of  the  Ijonibay  detachment  of  troops, 
and  that  he  was  iji  daily  expectation  of  Gen.  Baird  with  the  le- 
mainder."  ^ 

M  m  a  the 
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the  delays  that  ensued,  when  in  fact  what  had  been' 
already  achieved  was  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
extraordinary  abilities  displayed  by  General  Hutchin- 
son, and  partly  to  the  divisions  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  French  camp  :  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
candidly  owned,  that  although  Menou,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  enemy,  possessed  much  of 
the  zeal,  yet  he  evinced  but  little  of  the  talents  of 
his  great  precursor,* 

At  length,  however,  on  Saturday,  August  22,  the 
public  were  relieved  in  some  measure  from  the  pain- 
ful anxiety  occasioned  by  the  accounts  promulgated 
in  France,  in  consequence  of  a  dispatch  which  was 
published  next  day  i^  an  extraordinary  gazette.  In 
the  first  letter,dated  **June21,"-|*  General  Hutchin- 

.son 

*  Bonaparte, 
t  "  Downing  Street,  August  23»  1801, 
*'  Dispatches  (in  duplicate),  oi' which  the  following  are  copies 
have  this  day  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Hobart,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  from  ' 
Lieutenant  General  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  K.  B. 
transmitted  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lcird  Hawkesburj. 

"  Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  Lord  Hav:kcsbury, 
dated  Constantinople,  Juljf  18. 
**  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  your  lordship,  that  the 
eiKlosed  letters  to  Lord  Hobart  contain  the  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Grand  Cairo  to  the  combined  forces  under  General 
Hutchinson,  the  Vizier,  and  the  Capitan  Pacha. 

"  Head  Quarters,  Cfunp  before  Gizah,  June '21* 
*'  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  nothing  new  or  of  very  -essential  import  to  communi- 
cate, but  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  me^isenger  going 

to 
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son  states^  that  he  was  then  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  to  Cairo^  and  that  he  meant 

to 

to  Constanlinople  to  inform  you,  that  we  are  now  encaioped  near 
Gizah,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Cairo.  We 
mean  to  erect  batteries  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  it  can- 
not hpld  out  long,  as  it  is  a 'very  weak  place;  but  it  covers  a 
bridge  of  communication  which  the  French  have  over  the  Nile, 
aixl  it  is  therefore  essential  to  us  to  have  it  in  our  possession. 
This  operation  cannot  last  above  four  or  five  days  at  roost:  I  then 
mean  to  cross  the  river  and  join  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier^ 
who  is  at  present  encamped  very  near  Cairo ;  we  sliall  then  be* 
•iegc  the  place,  whicb  is  garrisoned  by  four  or  five  thousand 
French,  but  their  works  are  very  extended,  and  would  require  a 
much  greater  number  of  men  to  defeird  them.  Great  delays  have 
been  occasioned  in  this  operation  from  the  low  state  of  the  river> 
and  from  the  Bar  of  the  Nile  at  Rosetla,  which  i«  fi^quently  im- 
passable for  ten  days  together,  so  that  our  roarcii  has  been  much 
retarded.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  provissions  for  tlie  army, 
and  the  obstacles  which  we  encountered  in  bringing  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery up  the  river  (which  has  not  yet  been  entirely  accomplished), 
have  been  very  great.  However,  we  have  now  a  sufficiency  to 
begin  the  siege.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  "Hutchinson. 

*•  To  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Hobart:' 

**  IJead  Quarters,  Camp  be/are  Gizah,  June  29. 
*'  My  Lord, 

"  The  combined  armies  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  river  on 
the  21st  instant.  The  British  troops,  and  those  of  his  Highness 
the  Capitan  Pacha,  invested  Gizah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
whilst  the  army  of  his  Highness  the  Grand  Vizier  moved  forward, 
and  took  a  position  nearly  within  cannon  shot  of  Cairo.  On  the 
'  22d,  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  they  wished  to  treat  for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo, 
and  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  upon  certain  conditions.  After 
a  negotiation  of  several  days,  which  was  conducted  by  Brigadier 

M  m  S  General 
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to  erect  batteries  in  order  to  take  Gizah,  as  ijt  co- 
vered a  bridge  of  communication  which  the  French 

,     had 

General  H(»pe  wiih  much  judgment  and  ability,  they  agreed  to 
surrender  the  town  and  forts  on  the  conditions  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose. 

"  We  took  possession  of  the  gate  of  Gizah  at  Hvq  o'clock  yes- 
terday evening,  and  also  of  the  Fort  Sulkoski  on  the  Cairo  side  of 
the  river  :  hostages  have  been  mutually  exchanged,  and  the  final  * 
evacuation  will  take  place  in  about  ten  days. 

**  I  should  suppose  that  there  are  near  six  thousand  troops  of 
all  kinds  in  the  town,  but  I  speak  without  a  perfect  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  as  I  have  not  yet  received  any  returns. 

"  This  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  service  :  the  troops,  from 
the  great  heat  of  the  weather,  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  ^d  the  entire  want  of  n)ads  in  the  country^  have  suf-" 
fcred  a  considerable  degree  of  fatigue,  but  both  men  and  officer* 
have  submitted  to  it  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  have  mani- 
fested a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms  that  is  above  all 
panegyric  ;  the  conduct  of  the  soldiehs  has  been  orderly  and  ex- 
emplary ;  and  a  discipline  has  been  preserved  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  troops. 

'*  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Anstruther, 
Quarter-master  General,  for  the  great  zeal  and  ability  which  he 
has  shewn,  umler  very  difficult  circumstance;,  in  forwarding  the 
public  service.  From  Generals  Cradock  and  Do)  ie,  who  were 
the  general  officers  employed  immediately  under  my  orders,  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  assistance,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
tliem  as  highly  deserving  his  ^!ajesty^  favour. 

"  The  exeitions  of  Captain  Stevenson  of  the  navy  have  been 
extremely  laboiious  and  constant  during  this  long  march;  they 
have  (lone  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  forward  our  supplies : 
and  imlec'd,  witl.oul  their  powerful  aid,  it  would  have  been  im- 
p0b.«»iljl-"  to  liuve  proceeded.  Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  the 
river  i>  cxtrenu-Iy  low  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  mouth  of  the 
J\»'ile  impassable  lor  days  togctiier,  and  the  distance  from  Roselta 

to 
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had  thrown  over  the  Nile.  After  obtaining  it,  it 
was  his  intention  to  cross  the  river^  and  join  the 

army 

to  Cairo  between  160  and  170  miles.  Captain  Stevenson  has  been 
abiy  supported  by  Caj)tains  Morrison,  Curry,  and  Hillyar,  who 
y/Qfe  employed  under  him.  The  service  in  which  they  have  been 
engaj^cd  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  recol- 
l(x-ted  that  it  has  been  a  mo.^t  useful,  aui  has  required  constant 
vigilance  aikl  attention  :  it  has  lasted  now  for  many  wceLs ;  the 
labour  has  been  exce.^ve,  and  the  iuti^^ue  greater  than  I  can  c;w- 
press. 

"  This  dispatch  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  Aide-de-Camp, 
Major  Montresor,  who  has  been  in  the  most  intimaie  habits  of 
confidence  with  me  since  ray  arrival  in  £g}pt,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  your  lordship  a  most  perfect  account  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  this  country.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
lordship's  protection,  as  an  oTficer  of  merit,  and  highly  deserving 
of  his  Maiesty*s  favour.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  Major  Gen. 

•*  To  the  liighi  Hon,  Lord  lJobart;i  *c. 

"TRANSLATION. 
**  Con  VENT  ION /or  the  Eracuaiion  of  fsypt  by  the  French  and  auxi* 

liartf  troops,  undtr  the  comtnand  of  the  General  of  Division  BelHard, 

concluded  betxieen  Bri^ad'cr  General  Hope,  on  the  part  of  the  Com^ 

mander  in  Chief  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  Osman  Bey,  oh  the 

part  of  his  Hif^huess  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  Isaac  Bey,  on  the  pari 

of  his  Highness  the  Capitan  Pacha  \  the  Citizens  Donzeeot,   Gene^ 

ral  of  Brigade,  Mornnd,  General  of  Brigade,  and  Tarayre,  Chief 

of  Brigade,  on  the  part  of  the  General  of  Division  Belliard,  com^ 

manding  a  body  of  French  and  auxiliary  troops.  Hie  CommisiioHers 

aftove-narncd  havinir  met  and  conferred,  after  the  exchange  of  their 

respective  Pollers,  have  agreed  upon  the  follincing  Articles, 

'*  Art.  I.  The  French  forces  of  every  description,    and    the 

auxiliary  troops  under  tlie  command  of  the  General  of  Division 

Helliard,  shall  evacuate  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  citadel,  the  forts  of 

Buulac,  Gizah,  and  all  tliat  part  of  Egypt  wliich  they  now  occupy. 
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army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
sieging Cairo. 


"  II.  The  French  and  auxiliary  troops  $ha!l  retire  by  land  to 
Rosetta,  proceeding  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  their  arms, 
baggage,  field  artillery,  and  ammunition,  to  be  there  embarked 
and  conveyed  to  the  French  ports  of  ihe  Mediterranean,  with  their 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  effects,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  allied 
powers.  The  embarkation  of  the  said  French  and  auxiliary  troopt 
shall  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  bat  at  the  latest  wkhin  15 
days  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention.— 
It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  said  troops  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
French  ports  abovc-mentbned  by  the  most  direct  and  expeditious 
route. 

"  III.  From  the  date  of  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
present  convention,  hostilities  shall  cease  on  both  sides.  The  fort, 
of  Sulkosky,  and  the  gate  of  the  Pyramids,  of  the  town  of  Gizah, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  allied  army.  The  line  of  advanced 
posts  of  the  armies,  respectively,  shall  be  fixed  by  Commissioners 
named  for  this  purpose,  and  the  most  positive  orders  shall  be 
given  that  these  shall  not  be 'encroached  upon,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  disputes ;  and  if  any  shall  arise,  they  are  to  be  determined  in 
an  amicable  manner. 

"  IV.  Twelve  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  con- 
vention, the  city  of  Cairo,  the  citadel,  the  forts,  and  the  town  of 
Boulac,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  and  auxiliary  troops^ 
who  will  retire  to  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  Isle  of  Rhoda,  and  its  depen* 
dencies,  the  fort  of  Foueroy  and  Gizah,  from  whence  they  shall 
depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  latest  in  five  days,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  points  of  embarkation.  The  Generals  commanding 
the  British  and  Ottoman  armies  consequently  engage  that  means 
shall  be  furnished,  at  their  charge,  for  conveying  the  French  and 
auxiliary  troops  as  soon  as  possible 'from  Gizah. 

"  V.  The  march  and  encampment  of  the  French  and  auxiUary 
troops  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Generals  of  the  respective  armies, 
or  by  the  officers  named  by  each  party;  but  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood, that,  according  to  this  article,  the  days  of  march  and  of 

encampment 
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In  the  second  letter,  dated  June  29,  he  gives  a 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  progress  of  the  £ng« 

lish 

'     f 

encampment  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Gcnc^rals  ot  the  combined  armiet 
and  conjieqiiently  the  said  French  and  auxiliary  troops  xhall  be 
accompanied  on  their  march  by  En^hsh  and  Turkisli  Commis* 
ftiries^  instructed  id  furnish  tl.e  neres&ary  provisions  during  the 
continuance  of  their  route. 

•'  VI.  The  baggage,  ammunition,  and  other  articles  trans* 
ported  by  water,  shall  be  escorted  by  French  detacliments,  and 
by  armed  boats  belonging  to  the  allied  |>o\vers. 

•*  VII.     The  French  and  auxiliary  iroops  shall  be  subsisted  from 

<he  period  of  their  departure  from  Gizah  to  the  lime  of  their  cm- 

barkation,  conformably   to  the  regulations  of  the  French  army; 

'  and  from  the  day  of  their  embarkation  to  that  of^their  landing  in 

France,  agreeably  to  the  naval  regulations  of  England. 

**  VIII.  The  military  and  naval  commanders  of  the  British^nd 
Turkish  forces  shall  provide  vessels  for  conveying  to  the  French 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  the  French  and  auxiliary  troops,  as 
well  as  all  French  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  army.  Every  thing  relative  to  this  point,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  subsistence,  shall  be  regulated  by  Commissaries  named  forjhis 
purpose  by  the  General  of  Division  Beiiiard,  and  by  the  naval  and 
inilitary  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  allied  forces,  as  soon  a^  the 
present  convention  shall  be  ralided.  'J  hese  Commissioners  shall 
proceed  to  Rosetta  or  y\l)oukir,  in  order  to  make  every  necessary 
preparation  for  t})e  embarkation. 

"  IX.  The  allied  powers  shall  provide  four  vessel  (or  more 
ifpossible),  fitted  for  the  tonveyanrc  oi  horses,  vvaler-casks,  and 
forage  sufficient  for  the  voyage. 

"  X.  The  French  and  auxiliary  troops  will  be  provided  by 
the  allied  powers  with  sufficient  convoy  for  their  safe  return  to 
France.  After  the  embarkation  of  the  French  troops,  the  AVwd 
powers  pledge  themselves,  that  to  the  period  of  their  arrival  on 
the  continent  of  the  French  republic  they  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
molested  5  and  on  his  part  the^General  of  Division  Beiiiard,  and 
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lish  and  Turkish  armies,  which  terminated  in  the 
surrender  of  Cairo  in  consequence  of  an  honourable 

capitulation 

the  troops  undei  \\U  commanH,  engage  thai  no  act  of  hostility  shall 
be  by  them  commiUed,  (hiring  the  satd  period,  against  the  ileel  or 
ierrttork*s  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  or  of 
their  allies.  The  vpsscl>  employed  in  conveying  and  escorting  the 
said  troops,  or  oilier  French  subject<:,  shall  not  touch  at  any  other 
than  a  French  port,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  The 
commanders  of  the  British,  Ottoman,  and  French  troops:  enter  re* 
ciprocally  into  the  like  engagements,  during  the  period  that  the 
French  troops  remain  in  F.gypl,  from  the  ralificalion  of  the  present 
convention  to  the  moment  of  their  embarkation.  The  General 
©f  Division  Bclliard,  c(;mmanding  tiic  Freiich  and  auxiliary  troops 
en  the  part  of  hi^^  government,  engages  tlial  the  vessels  employed 
(ok  tl.eir  conveyance  and  protection  shall  not  be  detained  in  the 
French  ports  after  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops ;  and  that 
thoir  commanders  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase,  at  (heir  own 
r?« pence,  the  provisions  which  may  be  necessary  for  enabling 
tbcm  to  return.  General  Belliard  also  engages  on  the  part  of  hi* 
government,  that  the  said  ves.<els  shall  not  be  molested  on  tlieir 
return  to  the  ports  of  the  allied  powers,  provided  they  do  not  at- 
tempt, or  are  made  subservient  to  any  nulitary  operation. 

•*  XI.  Ail  the  administrations,  themembeis  of  the  commission  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  short  every  person  attcchedto  the  French 
army  shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  military.  All  the 
members  of  the  said  administration,  and  of  the  commission  of  arts 
an  J  sciences,  shall  also  carry  with  thorn  not  only  all  the  papers  le- 
faiive  to  their  mission,  but  also  their  private  papers,  as  well  as  all 
tth:T  urticlcs  wliich  hare  reference  thereto. 

XII.  Ail  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  T>f  whatever  nation  they  may 
be,  who  wish  to  fo'liow  the  French  troops,  shall  be  at  liberty  so 
to  do;  nor  sh:ill  their  families,  afier  their  departure,  be  molested, 
or  their  tr^-ods  confiscated. 

*'  Xni.  X(>  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  of  whatever  religion,  who 
HI  ,y  \\i>li  to  foftovv  the  French  troops,  si»aU  sulfcr  either  in  person 

or 
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capitulation — a  capitulation  similar  in  many  respects 
to  what  had  been  formally  entered  into  by  Sir  Sidney 

Smith 

or  property,  on  account  of  the  conncclion  he  may  liavc  entered 
into  with  the  French  dliring  their  continuance  in  Egypt,  provided 
he  conforms  to  th'j  laws  of  the  country. 

**  XIV.  The  sick  who  cannot  bear  removal  shall  be  placed  in 
an  hospital,  and  attended  by  French  medical  and  other  attendants, 
until  their  recovery,  when  they  shaU  be  sent  to  France  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  troops.  The  commanders  of  the  allied  armies 
engnge  to  provide  all  the  articles  that  may  appear  really  n^essary 
for  this  hospital  ;  the  advances  to  be  made  on  this  account  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  French  government. 

"  XV.  At  the  period  when  the  tpwns  and  forts  mentioned  in 
the  present  convention  shall  be  delivered  up,  commissaries  shall 
be  named  for  receiving  the  ordnance, .  ammunition,  magazines, 
papers,  archives  plans,  and  other  public  eifects,  which  the  French 
fthall  leave  in  possession  of  the  allied  powers. 

"  XVI.  A  vessel  shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
naval  commanders  of  the  allied  powers,  in  order  to  convey  to 
Toulon  an  oflicer  and  a  commissioner,  charged  with  the  convey- 
ance of  the  present  convention  to  the  French  government. 

"  XVII.  Every  difficulty  or  dispute  that  may  arise  respecting 
the  execution  of  the  present  convention  shall  be  determined  in  an 
amicable  numncr  by  commissioners  named  on  each  part. 

"  XV'^III.  Immediately  after  the  ratifications  of  the  present  con- 
vention, all  the  English  or  Olloman  prisoners  at  Cairo  shall  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  tiie  commanders  in  cliiefof  ti.e  allied  powers  shall 
in  like  manner  release  tlie  French  prisoner i  in  ti.eir  respective 
camps. 

"  XIX.  Oflicers  of  rank  from  the  English  army,  from  his 
Highness  the  Supreme  Vizier,  and  from  his  Fligliness  tlte  Captain 
Pacha,  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  like  number  of  French  oflicers  qf 
equal  rank,  to  serve  as  hostages  for  the  execution  of  the  present 
treaty.  As  soon  as  the  French  troops  shall  be  landed  in  the  ports 
of  France,  the  hostages  shaH  be  reciprocally  released. 

''  XX.  TU 
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Smith  for  the  evacuation  of  all  Egypt,  the  violation 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  late  ministry,  had  been 
supposed  to  produce  the  renewal  of  a  long  and  san-* 
guinary  conflict  in  that  part  of  Africa, 

The  treaty  now  entered  into  with  the  General  of 
Division  Belliard,  was  censured  by  many  in  England, 
but  when  the  difficulties  that  had  already  occurred  in 
the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  joined  to  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  French,  are  recollected,  every  dis- 
cerning man  must  be  rather  inclined  to  praise  the 
policy  which  dictated  liberal  terms,  than  to  invoke 
measures  of  harshness  and  severity,  which  would  have 

"  XX.  The  present  convcnlion  shall  be  carried  and  communi- 
cated by  a  French  officer  to  General  Menou,  at  Alexandria^  and  h9 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  accept  of  it  for  the  French  and  auxiliary 
forces  (both  naval  and  military)  which  may  be  with  him  at  the 
above-mentioned  place,  provided  his  acceptance  of  it  shall  be  no- 
tified to  the  General  commanding  the  English  troops  before  Alex- 
andria within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  tho  communication  being 
made  to  him. 

"  XXI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  com-  ~ 
menders  in  chief  of  the  respective  armies  within  24-  hours  after  the 
signature  thereof." 

Signed  in  quadruplicate,  at  the  place  of  conference  between  the 
two  armies,  the  17lh  of  June,  18t)I,  or  of  the  siege  of  SafTar, 
1216,  or  the  8ih  Messidor,  ninth  year  of  the  French  Republic. 
(Signed)  J.  Hope,  Brigadier-Genej-al. 

•  0.>MAN  Bev. 

Isaac  Bky. 

Don ZE EOT,  General  dp  Brigade. 
Ta  r  a y  u  e,  Chef  de  Brigade. 
Approved  and  ratified  the  present  convention  at  Cairo,  the  9lli 
Messidor,  9th  year  of  the  French  Republic. 

(Signed)  Belliard^  Genera!  de  Division. 

held 
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held  out  no  hopes  for  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army 
which  had  not  then  surrendered,  but  on  the  contrary 
tended  to  protract  the  war,  and  inspire  the  French 
general  with  new  means  and  new  motives  for  resist- 
ance. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  would  pcrmit,*the  British 
army  returned  to,  and  invested  Alexandria.  On  the  fi- 
nal result  of  this  undertaking,depended  the  possession 
of  Egypt,  and  the  city  was  accordingly  attacked  and 
defended,  with  a  degree  of  zeaU  corresponding  to 
its  importance.  At  length  English  valour  triumph- 
ed, and  Menou  surrendered  himself  and  garri- 
son, on  terms  equally  fair  and  honourable  to  all  par- 
tics,  after  which  the  whole  country  readily  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  Victor. 

Lord  Hutchinson,  in  respect  to  his  person,  is 
a  tall,  gentlemanlike  man,  with  in  animated  and. 
dignified  countenance.  He  is  exactlyfive  feet  elevea 
inches  high,  with  dark  grey  eyes,  and  an  aquilino 
nose. 

Having  travelled  much,  tind  seen  the  best  com- 
pany  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  possesses  a  pleasant 
address,  and  easy  aiid  agreeable  manners,  but  he 
looks  considerably  older  than  he  really  is. 

Like  most  men  of  fashion  in  the  present  age,  he 
sacrificed  much  of  his  time  to  dissipation,  and  the  fas- 
cinations of  society,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  He 
soon  became  disgusted  however,  with  the  career  of 
what  is  so  improperly  xennedpleasure^  and  possessed 
a  sufficient  fund  of  good  sense,  and  what  is  still  more 
rare,  a  sufficient  degree  of  controul  over  his  passions, 

to 
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to  enable  him  to  retire  to  a  small  house  in  Nassatt- 
street,  Dublin,  where  he  resigned  himself  entirely  to 
study,  and  acquired  that  taste  for  books,  those  habits 
of  business,  and  that  facility  of  language,  which 
qualify  him  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  an  officer,  an 
orator,  and  a  polite  and  accomplished  scholar. 

The  Hutchinsons  have  always  resembled  thchtndle 
of  sticks  in  the  fable,  and  attained  an  increased  de- 
gree of  strengtH  in  consequence  of  cohesion.  No 
less  than  three  sons  of  that  family  were  engaged  in 
rffluirs  of  honour  in  the  course  of  one  single  day,  in 
order  ro  vindicate  the  character  of  their  late  father, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir was  not  deficient  cither  in  spirit  or  filial  affec- 
tion.* 

Lord  H.  sat  for  many  years  in  the  Irish  parliament,! 
and  on  the  union  taking  place,  for  which  measure 
as  has  been  already  observed,  he  was  at  once  an  able 
and  an  eloquent  advocate,  he  was  re-elected  for  the 
city  of  Cork.  He  did  not,  however,  take  his  seat 
in  the  Imperial  Parliamerrf,  in  consequence  of  being 
absent  upon  })ublic  business,  and  before  his  return 
he  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain. 

His  lordship  has  never  been  married.  A  younger 
brcther  is  so  muclf  attached  to  him,  that  without 

*  General  H  itchin<;on,  to  adopt  tlie  technical  language,  xirut 
out  >vith  Sir  J)lin  Colctlmrst.  The  dispute  originated  during  a 
contested  Election. 

+  Lord  Hutchinson  came  in  originally  for  Cork,  hy  means  of 
what  was  tlien  termed  iLc /W^/?f//</r«/  Inlercxt, 

possessing 
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possessing  any  military  command,  or  the  remotest 
prospect  of  any  appointment  whatever,  he  accom- 
.panied  him  during  the  campaign  in  Holland,  and 
with  an  unabated  zeal,  highly  honourable  to  the 
fraternal  affection  of  both,  he  afterwards  attended 
him  to  Egypt,  unappalled  by  distance  and  fatigue, 
and  unterrified  by  Uic  idea  of  disease  and  rleath* 

The  subject  cf  these  memoirs  has  experienced  a 
liberal  remuneration  on  the  part  of  government, 
having  received  a  patent  as  a  Baron  of  Great  Britain, 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gencral*  in  Egypt, 
and  been  complimented  with  a  red  ribbanif 


*  JFar  OJice,  May  oc,  18(11. 

Brevet  Major  General  the  Honourable  John  Hely  Hutcl.in  on, 
to  lie  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army  serving  in  ihe  MedilerratKan, 
and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  SeignAor. 


t  (LONDOX  GAZFTTE.) 

Whitehall,  MuijCO,  (1 801). 
The  King  has  been  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  Major 
General  the  Honourable  John  Hely  Hutchinson  to  be  one  of  \\\m 
Knight's  Companions  of  t!je  most  Honourable  Order  oi'  the  Hath. 
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JAMES  MARTIN,  ESQ-  M.P. 

INTEGRITY  and  independence  of  character 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  procure  the  secret  hom- 
age of  mankind  :  the  good  respect  them  no  less  as 
the  criterions  of  private  worth  than  of  public  happi-* 
ness  ;  and  even  bad  men,  by  a  kind  of  necessity, 
possess  a  sense  of  tlieir  importance,  being  compelled 
in  some  sort  to  reverence  what  they  dare  not  imi- 
tate. 

In  times  of  declension  from  public  virtue,  these 
qualities  are  entitled  to  double  consideration,  not 
only  because  we  then  more  clearly  behold  the  se- 
rious consequences  of  a  departure  from  principle,  but 
because  wc  perceive  that  the  man  who  determines  to 
preserve  his  independence  must  possess  a  certain  de- 
gree of  magnanimity.  "  It  is  noble,"  as  Bishop  Hall  , 
expresses  it,  "  to  stand  upright  when  the  world  de- 
clines." 

Under  these  impressions,  wc  attempt  a  short  me- 
moir of  the  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  page,  as  a  person  not  filling  indeed  any  of- 
ficial situation,  but  yet  as  one  who  adorns  private  life 
with  many  virtues,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  British 
parliament  for  such  conduct  as  entitles  him  to  the 
respect  of  his  country. 

Mr.  James  Martin,  member  for  Tewksbury,  in 
Gloucestershire, was  born  at  Overbury:in  Worcester- 
shire, June  1738,  in  the  same  year,  the  same  month, 
and  indeed  the  very  same  day  as  his  present  Majesty. 
His  father,  John  Martin,  Esq,  was  a  country  gen- 
tleman 
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tieman  of  great  respectability  and  worth,  who  resided 
on  his  own  estate  at  Overbury,  and  was  member  for 
Tewksbury  ;  whose  brother  James  at  the  same  time  - 
represented  the  town  of  Cambridge  ;  both  warmly 
attached  to  Whig  principles.  His  grandfather  was  a 
banker  in  Lombard-strcet,  and  his  house  of  distin* 
guished  eminence,  not  only  from  the  character  of 
the  proprietors,  but  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  bank-«- 
ing  houses  in  London.  His  mother  was  a  Mis* 
Jackson,  a  lady  of  respectable  family,  posscsing  Sneyd 
Parkj  Gloucestershire. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  John,  Joseph,  and  James.  The  fe*- 
male  branches  of  the  line  were  numerous.  John 
<iras  a  gentleman  of  great  taste  and  accomplishments, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  member  for  Tewksbury* 
Joseph  was  first  member  for  Gaton,  and  after  the  re- 
tirement of  his  elder  brother  represented  Tewksburj^, 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  banking-house,  and  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  .the  city  of  London  with  Mr. 
Baker,  member  for  Hertfordshire,  in  1771,  a  year 
much  distinguished  by  political  contention.  He 
filled  the  station  with  much  dignity  and  Splendour, 
and  was  universally  beloved. 

Most  of  the  sisters  settled  in  life,  and  formed  re*, 
flpectable  connexions  by  marriage.  One  married  Dr^ 
Nash,of  Beveret,in  Worcestershire,  editor  of  a  splen- 
did edition  of  Hudibras,  and  author  of  an  accurate 
and  learned  history  of  Worcestershire.  Another 
married  the  late  distinguished,  and  in  every  point  of 
view,  excellent,.Dr.  He|;)erden  i  a  third,  Hewy  Her- 

1801-2.  Nn  bert. 
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bert,  Esq.  of  Muct-us,  on  the  banks  of  the  lako 
Killarney  ;  a  fourth,  Sir  Nicholas  Carey,  Bart,  of 
Bedington  Hall,,  near  Croydon. 

James  received  his  education,  first  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bloxham,  of  Conerton,  in  Worcestershire,  fa- 
ther of  the  present  member  for  Maidstone  ;  and  af- 
tenvards  under  the  Rev.'  Mr.  Graham,  of  Homerton, 
near  London,  father  of  Judge  Graham.  His  educa- 
tion was  such  as  is  usually  given  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman, designed  to  fill  a  respectable  place  in  society. 
After  this  was  finished,  he  spent  several  years  abroad, 
and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  being  then  coum- 
dered  as  what  is  called  a  fashionable  mail ;  anti 
was  for  many  years  known  also  as  a  keen  and  intrepid 
sportsman,  a  character,  however,  that  he  has  long 
ceased  to  admire.  '  . 

After  his  return  to  Europe,  James  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  Temple,  and  is  one  of  the  last  of  t!ic 
club  well  known  by  the  name  of  Daincs  Barring toij's. 
During  this  period  he  passed  much  time  in  travellin^f 
over  liis  native  countr}^,  and  has  visited  most  of  the 
towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  1774  he  married  Miss  Skip,  a  lady,  of  the  .most 
amiable  and  exemphiry  character,  universally  es- 
teemed by  those  who  know  her,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Skip,  Esq.  of  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  a  very 
ancient  family,  and  lineally  descended  from  Bishop 
Skip,  the  first  protestant  bishop  of  Hereford, 

In  1776  his  brother  Joseph  died,  when  James  sue- 
cee<Ied  him  in  the  banking-house  in  Lombard-street, 
which  lie  now  owns  ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  bro- 
ther. 
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ther,  in  the  year  1776^  he  was  chosen  member  for 
Tevvksbury,  which  he  has  represented  in  six  parha- 
nnents  :  and.  though  not  one  of  the  oldest  men  in 
parliament^  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  members. 

How  he  has  conducted  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  well  known  to  those  who,  for  thesa 
twenty-five  years  past,  have  more  minutely  attended 
to  parliamentary  proceedings  than  the  writer  of  these 
memoirs.  He  has  been  uniformly  on  the  opposition 
«ide  of  the  house,  though  he  has  occasionally  voted 
with  the  ministry.  Simplicity  and  modesty  charac- 
terize his  manner,  firmness  and  an  attachment  to 
his  own  principles,  his  conduct.  His  speeches  are 
always  sbort,  but  generally  pertinent,  and  discover 
good  sense  accompanied  with  the  seriousness  of  con- 
viction. He  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  *  it  is  im- 
probable that  either  side  of  the  house  should  be  al-- 
^'ays  right,  and  that  each  member  ought  therefore, 
in  every  question,  most  conscientiously  to  follow  his 
best  judgment.*  His  vote,  however,  has  been  uni- 
formly given  on  that  side  which  he  supposed  to  em- 
brace the  cause  of  humanity,  justice,  libertv,  and 
human  happiness  :  ^nd  as  the  principles  of  the  op- 
position have,  in  his  judgment,  most  of  these  quali- 
ties, he  has  most  frequently  voted  on  that  side,  and 
indeed  with  considerable  ardour.  On  whatever  side, 
however,  he  has  given  his  vote,  he  has  always  been 
considered,  even  by  both  parties,  as  delivering  tliQ 
unbiassed  opinion  of  an  honest  man.  His  con- 
duct in  the  American  war,  more  particularly,  is  welj , 
,  N 11  2  known> 
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known,  for  it  gamed  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all  the  friends  of  public  liberty. 

In  the  debates  on  the  present  most  awful  conflict 
Mr.  Martin  has  sometimes  given  his  vote  so, as  not 
to  have  afforded  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who 
admired  his  general  conduct.  But  such  persons^ 
taking  into  consideration  the  serious  aspect  of  the 
times,  the  intricacy  and  perplexity  of  circumstances 
as  connected  with  supposed  consequences  to  this 
country,  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Martin,  that 
every  man  should  follow  his  own  conviction,  still  put 
a  candid  and  generous  interpretation  on  his  conduct, 
an  intrepretation  tliat  leaves  them  possessed  of  the 
conviction,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  followed  his  best, 
though  perhaps  a  mistaken  judgment,  and  that  he 
has  in  no  instance  made  a  >surrender  either  of  his 
principles  or  consistency. 

As  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Martin  is  ready,  punc- 
tual, and  attentive.  He  is  possessed  pf  great  mo- 
desty, but  is  of  a  candid  and  social  disposition,  and, 
therefore,  though  in  large  and  mixed  companies  he 
seldom  appears  forward,  yet  in  the  society  of  two 
or  three  friends,  or  when  travelling,  he  is  known, 
by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  him,  to  be 
exceedingly  agreeable,  for  beside  that  his  manners 
are  placid,  he  possesses  a  good  taste,  has  a  true  re- 
lish for  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  is  possessed  of 
much,  literary  information. 

In  private  life  no  man  is  more  truly  estimable  than 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  neighbour, 
iind  a  friend.  ,In  the  country,  we  understand,  he  is 

.    universally 
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universally  beloved  by  his  tenants,  and  respected  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  He  possesses  a  respect 
for  the  Scripture^  and  is  regular  and  exact  in 
family-worship  ;  but  he  is  a  stranger  to  bigotry,  no 
stickler  for  forms,  no  friend  to  mysticism  and  incom- 
prehensibility. In  short,  he  is  in  religion  what  he 
is  in  politics, 

**  Nullius  addictusjurare  in  verba  magistri.'^ 

The  appearance  and  manners  of  Mr.  Martin  are 
those  of  a  man  who  feels  easy  and  happy  in  himself; 
and  he  has  reason  to  be  happy  in  his  family.  He 
has  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
very  worthy  and  promising  young  people. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  REES. 

LEWIS  REES,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  the  most  popular  minister  among  the 
protestant  dissenters  in  Montgomeryshire,  North . 
Wales,  and  retained  his  popularity  and  usefulness  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  the  principality  was  witness  to  his  indefatigable 
labours,  and  wherever  he  preached  very  large  assem*'* 
blies  of  auditors  were  collected.  When  he  first  set- 
tled in  North  Wales  the  country  was,  with  regard  to 
religion,  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance,  for  which  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account.  For  many  years 
after  Wales  was  incorporated  with  England,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  eradicate  the  Welch  language, 
and  by  a  particular  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
N  n  3  Eighth, 
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Eighth,  It  was  enacted,  that  ^'  no  man  that  used  that 
language  could  enjoy  any  office  or   fees  under  the 
crovMi."     Though  the  stigma  thus  fixed  on  the,  Ian* 
guage  of  this  hardy  race  of  ancient  Britons  produced 
no   material   change  among  the  generality  of  the 
Welch,  yet  it  did  not  fail  of  exciting,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  ambition  of  those  who  Were  best 
capable  of  instructing  in  the  sound  principles  of  mo- 
rality and   religion  the  great   mass  of  the  people. 
Looking  to  the  favour  and  preferment  which  always 
attach  to  those  who  readily  acquiesce  in  the  measures 
of  a  court,  many  of  their  ecclesiastical  guides  would 
either  cease  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  their  hea- 
venly master,  or  would  deliver  their  instructions  in 
an  unknown  tongue.     It  h  true,  that  after  the  Re- 
formation, both  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,   and  during    the    profligate   manners  whidh  - 
seemed  to  have  invaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  under 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Welch  language  was  com- 
manded to  be  used  in  all   the  churches  in  Wales 
where  that  language  was  commonly  understood.  To 
counterbalance  the  good  effect   which  these  ordi- 
''nances  were  calculated  to  produce,  it  has  been  long 
the  custom  and  habit  of  inducting  to  the  best   pre- 
ferments persons  who  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
Welch  language  ;  and  altliough  the  illegality  of  these 
presentations  is  generally  admitted,  yet   it   is    but 
about  thirty  years  since  that  a  very  spirited   appeal 
was  made  to  the  public  respecting  this  evil  by  a  geur 
tleman  of  Wales.     He  deprecated  in  an   eloquent 
style,  and  with  sound  argument,  the  consequences 
*ojfsuch  presentations,  inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  of 

that 
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that  country  had  no  other  means  of  providing  for 
the  younger  branches  of  their  family.  From  trade 
and  commerce  he  considered  them  as  excluded  by 
their  birth  and  rank  :  by  their  situation  they  must 
be  ever  unknown  to  men  in  place  and  power  ;  if^ 
therefore,  the  English  and  Scotch  were  promoted  in 
Wales,  it  must  be  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  had, 
for  a  course  of  years,  been  curates. 

Upon  secular  principles  this  argument  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  unanswerable  :  but  in  a  religious  point  of 
view  the  practice  complained  of  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree censurable.     Persons  thus  selected  as  the  clergy 
of  an  established  religion  were  totally  incompetent  to 
the  high  office  delegated  to  them  :  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated  in  accepting  the  charge 
admitted  not  even  of  a  doubt ;  they  were  in  the 
fitnctest  sense  of  the  phrase  the  hireling  shepherds 
alluded  to  in  the  gospel.     The  care  then  of  the 
Welch  churches  w^ould  devolve  upon  men,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  moderate  subsistence,  must 
serve  two,  three,  or  even  four  congregations^  and 
those  at  the  distance   of  several  miles  from   each 
other.  Under  such  circumstances  the  duties  of  their 
office  must  be  hurried  over  in  a  hasty  and  slovenly 
jnanncr  :  the  people  could  derive  but  little  advan- 
tage from  public  instruction,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration from  private  teaching,  and  the  example  of  a 
living  instructor,  must  be  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
To  these  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional religion  maybe  ascribed  that  ignorance  which 
generally  prevailed'  in  North  Wales  about  th?  be- 
N  n  4  ginning 
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ginning  of  the  last  century  ;  and.  to  the  same  causes 
we  may  date  the  rapid  progress  of  methodism  in  that 
country,  and  the  extravagant  frenzies  and  flights 
of  enthijsiasm  which  even  at  this  period  are  practised 
by  great  multitudes  of  the  lower  cbsses  of  the  Welch. 
Ignorant  of  what  true  religion  is,  and  what  it  re- 
quires of  those  whp  profess  it,  and  fe-eling  no  interest 
in  services  performed  by  persons,  who,  in  the  exercise 
oif  ihem,  manifest  no  sensibiUty  themselves,  they  are 
'  easily  led  away  by  teachers  whose  apparent  zeal  is 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  all  other  deficiencies^ 
and  who  delude  their  followers  with  an  idea  that 
they  are  deputed  by  Heaven  to  perform  those  duties 
which  are  strangely  neglected  by  tlie  established 
clergy. 

The  Jumpersy  in  Wales,  have  started  up  as  a  sect 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  though  there  is 
scarcely  any  absurdity  that  does  not  extend  itself . 
beyond  tlie  country  in  which  it  originated,  yet  we 
believe  that  Jumping,  as  an  act  of  religious  worship, 
has  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  Wales,  Whence 
the  practice  originated  we  cannot  distinctly  trace ; 
but  by  those  who  have  been  the  witnesses  of  the 
indecorous  scene  it  is  thus  described  : — At  the  time 
of  divine  worship  the  people  accustom  themselves  to 
make  loud  groans,  and  to  utter  short  exclamations  : 
their  teachers  labour,  by  vociferation  and  violent  ac* 
tions,  to  work  up  their  auditors  into  a  fit  disposition 
for  these  extravagant  clamours  and  gestures  ;  and 
when  they  have  succeeded,  a  signal  is  given  by  which 
they  understand  that  the  devotions  of  the  day  are  to 
bi^  concluded  with  antics,  not  only  discord^it  to  the 

;>  ■  nature 
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nature  and  solemnities  of  religion,  but  totally  unbe<» 
fitting  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  The  minister^ 
who  excite  these  sallies  of  enthusiasm  seldom  engago 
in  them,:  having  gained  their  end,  they  retire  from 
the  scene  of  confusion,  exulting,  probably,  at  the  inu 
pression  they  are  able  to  make  on  the  deluded  people, 
who  will  continue  in  the  act  for  two  or  three  bours^ 
sometimes  during  half  the  night. 

Mr.  Lewis  Rees,  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
discouraged  in  his  followers  every  species  of  enthu- 
siasm, but  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  was  eminently  distinguished.  In  th6 
laborious  discharge  of  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  a 
Christian  minister  he  was  singularly  assiduous  and 
indefatigable.  The  insults  which  he  frequently  ex- 
perienced from  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  ex- 
cited hi^  pity  and  sorrow,  but  had  no  effect  in  abat- 
ing bis  zeal.  To  avoid  the  assaults  and  indignities 
which  were  aimed  at  him  by  ;he  bigot  and  fanatic, 
who  even  threatened  his  life,  he  travelled  from  place 
to  place  in  the  darkness  of  night.  On  Sundays,  and  * 
during  the  hours  of  leisure  on  other  days,  he  preached 
to  crowded  audiences  ;  and  he  neglected  no  fit  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself  of  instructing,  in 
virtue  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  children  and 
younger  branches  of  those  families  who  attended 
upon  his  ministry.  Such  was  his-^uccess,  thjit  he 
established  large  congregations  in  various  places, 
where  there  were  but  a  very  few  individuals  disposed 
to  think  upon  religion,  and  where  ho  began  his  la- 
i>ours  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  His  name,  we  are 
well  informed^  is  now  held  in  veneration  by  the  de- 

sccudaiv\& 
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scendants  of  tlio^e  who  were  his  enemies  and  perse^ 
tutors  ;  and  such  was  the  elfect  of  his  public  mi- 
nistry and  private  instrirctrons,  that  the  minds  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  cnliphiened,  and 
their  dispositions  meHorated,  in  the  course  of  a  ew 
years,  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable.  After  hav- 
ing spent  many  years  of  the  most  vigorous  and  active 
part  of  his  life  in  tliis  scene  of  labour  and  danger^ 
and  having  laid  the  foundation  of  many  dissenting 
congregations  in  North  Wales,  he  removed  to  Gla- 
morgansbire^  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years, 
tn  eminently  popular  and  useful  pyeacher.  His 
dcith,  which  happened  within  the  last  two  years, 
was  lamented  by  all  those  with  whom  he  was  imme- 
diately connected,  and  his.  name  will  be  long  held 
in  remembrance  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  who 
in  every  part  of  the  principality,  feel  many  obliga- 
tions to  l;iim  for  the  virtuous  habits  and  religious 
principles  which  they  have  imbibed,  and  under  the 
impression  of  which  they  are  passing  sqrene  and 
h:ippy  lives.  Having  thus  paid  our  tribute  of  respect 
to  distinguished  worth  and  usefulness  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Lewis  S*ecs,  we  shall  now  proceed  with 
such  an  account  of  his  son  as  we  have  been  able  tQ 
collect. 

rvJr.  Abraham  Rees  was  born  in  the  county  of 
jNIontgomcry,  and  attained,  at  the  best  grammar- 
sclioois  in  North  Wales,  a  competent  share  of  clas- 
sical learning,  and  the  rudiineuts  of  mathematics, 
jKirticularly  by  means  of  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Jen- 
kins, who  after \\ards  removed  to  Carmarthen,  and 
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officiated  as  tutor  to  a  respectable  academybelonging 
to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  that  place.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period  Mr.  Rees 
left  his  native  country,  but  we  find  him,  while  a 
very  young  man,  pursuing  his  academical  studies,' 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  among  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Jennings  and 
Dr.  Savage  :  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  is  Avcll 
known  by  a  small  but  very  useful  treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  globes,  and  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Jewish  antiquities,  which  was  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes octavo  after  his  death  by  the  learned  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux.  Dr.  Savage,  though  known  to  the  public 
as  the  author  only  of  some  single  sermons, was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  deep  research  and  learnings  * 
an  able  tutor,  and  an  useful  preacher. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Rces's  academical  course  Dr, 
Jennings  died,  and  a  new  arrangement  having  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  the  academy,  Dr.  Savage 
was  nominated  by  the  trustees  pf  the  institution  to 
the  theological  chair.  Dr.  Kippis,  whose  lectures 
and  general  conduct  conciliated  the  esteem  and  pro- 
moted the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  was  appointed 
classical  and  philological  tutor  ;  and  Mr.  Rees,  from 
the  situation  of  a  pupil,  was  appointed  professor  in 
*  iDathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  To  these  stu- 
dies he  had  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  other 
engagements,  and  his  views  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  would  allow.  This  academy,  or  rather 
dissenting  college,  was  at  that  time  establihcd  at 
Jioxton,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  Mr. 
1  Uees 
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Reea  was  entrusted,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life^ 
with  the  arduous  and  important  office  of  resident 
tutor^  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
with  credit  and  assiduity  for  considerably  more  than 
twenty  years. 

In  collecting  facts  necessary  to  illustrate  the  cha-p 
ractcr  of  a  gentleman  who  fills  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable situations  among  the  dissenters  of  London, 
it  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  a  brief 
account  of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  dissenters 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public.  It  was 
the  complaint  of  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  more  than  a 
tentury  ago,  that  "  to  write  of  nonconformists  and 
dissAiters  is,  in  the  esteem  of  some  men,  to  write  of 
schismatics  and  rebels :  *  wit  and  malice,  interest  and 
power,  have  jointly  conspired  against  them/**  The 
dissenters  of  succeeding  times  have  also  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  usage  vyhich  they  have  experienced 
in  the  profession  of  principles  as  honourable  to  them- 
Relves  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
best  regulated  society.  Their  adoption  of  these  princi- 
ples has  been  ascribed  to  unworthy  motives,  and  their 
attachment  to  them  has  been  denominated  perverse- 
ness  and  obstinacy.  It  is,  however,  well  known, 
that  the  principles  of  nonconformity  were  forced 
upon  our  ancestors  by  the  interference  of  secular 
power  ;  the  intolerance  of  an  arbitrary  Queen,  and 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  succeeding  Princes,  some 
of  whom  were  pedantip  bigots,  and  others  licentious 
profligates. 

*  Sco  Calamy 's  Ejected  Ministers,  vol,  ii.  Pretsce. 
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During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
the  royal  prerogative  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits, 
there  were  found  many  daring  spirits  who  questioned 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  prescribe  and<iictate  to 
her  subjects  what  principles  of  religion  tliey  should 
profess,  and  what  forms  they  ought  to  adhere  to. 
The  ornaments  and  habits  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the 
preceding  reign,  when  the  Romish  religion  and  rites 
were  triumphant,  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing in  the  Protestant  service.  Tliis  was  the  cause  of 
^eat  discontent  among  a  large  body  of  her  subjects  : 
multitudes  refused  to  attend  at  those  churches  where 
the  habits  and  ceremonies  were  used  ;  tlie  confiorm- 
ing  clergy  they  treated  with  contumely  ;  arid,  from 
the  superior  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  modes  of 
worship  to  which  'they  adhered,  they  obtained  the 
name  o( Puritans.  Tlie  Queen  made  many  attempts 
to  repress  every  thing  that  appeared  to  her  as  an  in- 
novation in  the  religion  established  by  her  authority, 
but  without  success  :  by  her  almost  unlimited  autho- 
rity she  readily  checked  open  and  avowed  opposition, 
but  she  could  not  extinguish  the  principles  of  thd 
Puritans,  *^  by  whom  alone,"accordfng  to  Mr.Hume, 
"  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and 
was  preserved,  and  to  whom  the  English  owe  the 
whole  freedom  of  their  constitution  "*  Some  secret 
attempts  that  had  been  made  by  them  to  establish  a 
separate  congregation  and  discipline  had  been  care- 
-fully  repressed  by  the  strict  hand  vvliich  Elizabeth 

*  Sec  Hume's  Hfatcry  of  England,  vol.  v.  p. -133,  8vo.  edit, 
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by  which  two  thousand  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  cast  out  of  their  livings,  and  exposed  with  their 
suffering  families  to  innumerable  hardships.  The- 
jails  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  soon  filled  with 
those  very  persons  who  had  been  most  active  in  the 
restoration  of  monarchy ;  their  houses  were  pillaged, 
and  their  families  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

To  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty  must  be  ascribed  tlie 
open  separation  of  the  Protestant  dissenter^  from  the 
established  church.  The  distinguishing  principles  of 
nonconformity, similar  to  thoseof  the  refofmationfrom 
popery,  arc  the  unalienablerightof  private  judgment, 

dination  : — tiiat  he  should  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  to  every 
tiling  contained  in  tlie  book  of  Comoaon  Prayer : — that  he  should 
take  the  oath  of  cannonical  obLdience : — that  he  should  abjnre  tlie 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  the  king  had  sworn  to  main* 
tain : — and  that  he  should  renounce  the  principl«  of  taking  arms 
on  any  pretence  whatNOover  against  the  king  or  any  persons  con>- 
missioned  by  hiui.  Upon  this  last  clause  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Locke  make^  the  following  observations. 

"  By  the  act  of  uniformity,  says  thal'grcat  man,  all  the  clergy 
of  England  are  obliged  to  subscribe  and  declare,  that  it  w  not  law* 
ful  vpon  any  pretence  iihaterer  to  take  amis  against  the  king.  Tbir 
they  readily  complied  with  ;  (referring  to  those  who  kept  in  tlieir 
livings)  for  you  must  know  that  j«ort  of  men  are  taught  rather  tcF  ^ 
obey  than  understand.  And  yet  that  Barthulomew-day  was  fatal 
to  our  church  and  religion,  by  throwing  out  a  very  great  number 
of  worthy,  pious,  orthodox  divines,  who  could  not  come  np  to 
this  oath  and  other  things  in  that  act.  And  so  great  was  tb©  zeal 
in  carrying  on  this  church  affair,  and  so  blind  in  the  obedience  re- 
quired, that  if  you  compute  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  v^ith  that 
allowed  for  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
thereby  established,  you  will  find  it  could  not  be  printed  and  dis- 
•  tributed  so  as  that  one  man  in  forty  could  have  seen  and  read  thq 
-book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent  and  consent  to." 

and 
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*nd  the  8ole  legislative  and  sovereign  authority  of  Christ 
in  the  Christian  church.  In  the  adoption  and  avowal  of 
these  principles^  dissenters  maintain  that  the  civil 
magistrate  has  no  just  claim  or  dominion  over  con- 
science, so  as  to  impose  creeds  on  the  faith  or  religi- 
ous ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship  on  the  observ- 
ance of  his  subjects.  Whether  they  approve  of  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  ceremonies,  or  not,  they  appre- 
hend the  imposition  of  them  by  acts  of  authority,  ana 
the  enforcement  of  them  by  civil  sanctions,  to  be  in- 
.  consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  nature  of 
religion,  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  sufficiency  of 
scripture  as  the  directory  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  Christian  liberty.  These  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation  from  Popery,  and  by  a  re- 
ference to  theni  the  first  reformers  are  completely 
justified,  though,  perhaps,  neither  they  nor  the  ori- 
ginal dissenters  understood  the  full  extent  to  which 
the  discussion  of  succeeding  ages  has  carried  them. 
An  adherence  to  these  truths,  which  none  can  fairly 
controvert,  is  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  all  the  re- 
gular dissenters  of  modern  times. 

These  indeed  were  the  leading  principles  of  the  old 
Puritans,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  openly  separating  from  the  established 
church  :  for  the  free  exercise  of  these  many  actually 
sailed  to  the  continent  of  America,  and  many  others 
^intended  to  do  the  same :  and  it  was  either  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing  these  principles  br  the  men  who 
held  therti  that  the  act  of  uniformity  was  passed.  The 
majority  of  the  established  clergy  admittc  d  the  right 
of  the  sovereign's  interference,  subscribed  to  articles 
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which  they  had  never  fcen,  nor  could  see,  till  two  or 
three  weeks  after  subscription,  and  kept  in  their  liv* 
ings :  a  glorious  minority,  and  that  not  contemptible 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  whom  with  respect  to  talents, 
learning,  and  integrity,  it  would  disgrace  even  to  com- 
-  pare  with  the  majority,  preferred  poverty  and  even 
death  to  a  furrender  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Two 
thousand  of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  Ifvings 
on  the  24th  of  August  1662,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
estimated,  that  during  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles 
lid.  eight  thousand  Protestant  dissenters  perished  in 
prison  by  their  sufferings  on  a  religious  account.  For 
it  was  deemed  not  sufficient  to  eject  these  clergymen, 
but  th>j  most  penal  statutes  were  made  to  prevent 
them  and  their  adherentsf  rom  worshipping  God  in 
their  own  way.*  And  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
though  the  situation  of  dissenters  has  been  perpe- 
tually varying  by  different  statutes  enacted  in  differ- 
ent reigns,  which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  describe 
in  a  short  compass:  yet  pains  have  always  been  taken 
by  the  establishment  to  keep  them  dissenters  still. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  have  the  times  been  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
so  as  to  obliterate  that  line  of  demarkation,  by  which 
thosewhoarecontemptuously  termed  sectaries  might 
enjoy  all  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  of  Britons. 
-------  -  -  -      ■  ■     ■  ■ 

'  ♦  To  speak  any  thing  derogatory  of  the  Common  Prayer,  wa% 
punished  for  the  nrst  offence  with  a  year's  imprisonment ;  and 
t^c  $econd  offence  with  imprisonment  for  life :  the  meeting^ for 
religions  worship  in  any  separate  assemblies,  was  punished  with 
Kiri^e^ncsi  imprisonment,  and  banish^nent. 

The 
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The  dissenters,  in  common  with  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, are  bound  to  contribute  their  share  in  support 
of  the  church  establishment,  from  which,  they  con- 
tend, they  can  derive  no  benefit :  besides  which  the 
support  of  their  own  clergy,  and  the  education  of 
young  men  designed  for  the  ministry  among  them, 
devolve  wholly  upon  themselves.  The  doors  of  our 
public  universities  being  shut  upon  dissenters,  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 'beii^g  opened 
only  on  terms  to  which  they. cannot  concede;  we 
find  within  the  last  century  many  respectable  col- 
leges supported  by  the  dissenters,  and  consecrated 
almost  entirely  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
talents  and  good  morals  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Such  was  that  at  Carmarthen  already  mentioned  j 
and  we  believe  that  it  was  at  an  institution  of  this 
kind,' though  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  it  was 
cstabliOied  in  Radnorshire,  that  the  venerable  apos- 
tle of  liberty  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Price,  received 
a  considerable  part  of  his  education.  Such  also 
was  the  academy  at  Tewksbury  under  the  Rev.  §!a- 
niuel  Jones, .a  man  of  high  celebrity,  of  profound 
learning,  and  the  most  extensive  moral  excellence. 

In  speaking  of  this  great  and  good  man,  as  "  one 
J$nesy'  the-editors  of  the  late  Archbishop  Seeker's 
sermons,  one  of  whom  was  the  present  Bishop  of 
London,  have  betrayed  either  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  his  talents  and  character,  or  a  culpable  disregard 
of  that  decorum  which  should  ever  distinguish  the 
enlightened  and  candicj  biographer. 

Such  was  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  morals 
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of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progress  in  literature, 
and  such  the  skill  and  discernment  with  which  he 
directed  their  studies,  that  some  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  established  church  have  thought 
it  the  glory  of  their  lives  that  they  were  in  early 
life  placed  under  so  able  and  accomplished  a  tutor. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Seeker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

We  might  mention  many  other  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  same  purposes,  which  during  the  last 
century  have  risen,  have  flourished,  and  have  falleri. 
But  we  shall  notice  those  only  with  which  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  connected.  Among  many 
learned  and  excellent  characters  who  presided  over 
that  which  was  eftabljshed  at  Hoxton,  we  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  mention  Mr.  John  Eames,  a 
gentleman  diftinguilhed  in  his  day  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher;  he  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  of  great  assistance 
to  him  in  some  of  his  experiments:  to  the  learned 
world  he  is  well  known  as  having  been  one  of  the 
persons  who  undertook  the  abridgment  of  some  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  body  he  was  a  very  respectable 
and  valuable  member. 

In  the  year  1785,!  Dr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Kippis  re- 
signed their  connection  with  the  academy  at  Hox- 
ton, ^nd  Dr.  Rees  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  desire  of 


*  Sec  Sermons  on  several  lubjccts  by  Seeker,  1770. 
t  See  the  life  of  Dr.  Savage  pixfixcd  to  a  volume  of  Posthu- 
mous Sermons,  by  Dr.  Toulmin. 
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more  leisure  for  his  other  pursuits,  gave  in  his  refig- 
nation  at  the  same  time.  With  the  labours  of  these 
gentlemen  terminated, the  exiftence  of  theinstitution, 
to  the  regret  of  many  of  the  beft  friends  to  the  dissen- 
ters. During  the  rime  that  the  academy  was  under 
their  conduct  it  maintained  a  high  reputation,  and 
many  vacant  congregations  among  dissenters  of  the 
more  liberal  sentiments,  directed  their  views  to  it 
for  a  supply  of  ministers;  and  there  are  at  this  time 
no  small  number  of  ministers  filling  very  honourable 
and  useful  stations  in  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  who  were  educated  at  this  seminary. 

Upon  the  discontinuance  of  this  institution,  ano- 
ther was  formed  on  a  more  extensive  scale  at  Hack- 
ney, called  the  New  College.  Of  the  history  of  this 
institution,  the  dissenters  are  too  well  acquainted  to 
make  it  necessyy  to  say  more,  than  that  during  the 
seven  or  eight  years  of  its  exiftence.  Dr.  Rees  filled 
the  respectable  office  of  one  of  its  principal  tutors. 
That  these  excellent  institutions  should  have  fallen 
into  decay  one  after  the  other,  may  and  will  excite 
sentiments  of  regret  and  concern  among  the  liberal ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  almost  all  of  them  have 
depended  principally  upon  the  support  of  individuals 
for  original  and  continued  existence;  that  as  these 
change  their  places  or  are  removed  by  death,  it  is 
frequently  found  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  excite  in  others  a  lively  interest  in  the  same  cause; 
that  in  none  of  them  was  there  ever  a  fund  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  tutors,  or  even  any  thing 
like  a  liberal  remuneration  of  their  labours :  when 
•   O  o  3  these 
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had  ever  felt  himself  among  his  friends  at  St.  Tho-» 
raas's,  yet  the  prospect  of  a  situation  more  agreeable 
to  his  views,  and  of  more  extended  usefulness,though 
at  the  time  by  no  means  more  lucrative,  he  resigned 
.  his  situation  in  Southwark,  and  retired  with  the  re-? 
.  gret  and  respect  of  those  amongwhom  he  had  labour- 
ed as  a  diligent  and  faithful  preacher  so  many  years. 
For  his  great  services  in  the  cause  of  literature, 
as  a  preacher;  an  instructor  of  young  men  in  vari- 
pus  branphes  of  'science  ;  ^nd  an  author,  Mr.  Rees 
had,  some  years  before  he  quitted  his  connection  with 
the  society  at  St.  Thomas's,  received  in  a  way  which 
did  honour  to  the  donors  as  well  as  to  his  own  repu- 
tation, a  diploma  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
About  the  year  1776,  the  proprietors  of  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  and  Sciences,  hav- 
ing in  vain  sought  after  a  person  capable  of  incorpo- 
ratihg  in  one  work  the  original  dictionary  of  two  vo- 
lumes folio;  and  the  supplement  consisting  of  two 
other  volumes,  together  with  all  those  improvements 
in  science  which  a  period  of  thirty  years  had  added 
to  the  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  at  length  pitch- 
ed upon  Dr.  Ree«  as  a  person  in  every  respect  qua- 
lified for  so  arduous  and  important  a  work.  **  This," 
says  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Kippis,  *^' wasa  happy 
circumstance  both  for  themselves  and  the  public  at 
large.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
single  person  that  would  have  been  more  equal  to 
the  completing  of  the  Cyclopaedia  than  Dr.  Rees  ; 
who,  to  a  capacious  mind,,  a  large  compass  of  general 
knowledge,  and  an  unremitting  application^  unites  ' 

that 
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that  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  without  which  the 
other  qualifications  would  be  ineffectual.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  work  thus  improved  and  digested  into 
one  alphabet,  hath  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.  The  names,  therefore,  of  Chambers  and 
Rees  will  be  handed  down  with  reputation  to.  pos- 
terity, the  first  as  the  original  author,  and  the  second 
as  the  completer  of  so  grand  an  undertaking.*** 
iSuch  was  the  opinion  given  of  Dr.  Rees.  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Cyclopaedia,  by  his  friend  and  colleague 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press. 
Testimonies  equally  honourable,  and  still  more  flat- 
tering to  an  author,  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  lite- 
rary periodical  publications,which  at  the  completion 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  undertook  to  canvass  its  merits. 
The  very  extensive  circulation  of  this  work,  and  the 
,  loud  demand  which  the  public  makes  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, of  which  we  shall  hereafter  take  notice,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  proofs  of  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
Nevertheless  the  opinion  given  of  it  in  two  sentences 
of  the  Monthly  Review  is  so  perfectly  just,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  speak  the  feelings  ofall  those  whoare 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, that  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing  them. 

**  When  we  consider  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  a  work, 
which,  like  this,  is  adapted  to  readers  of  every  sort,  and  which 
contains  every  thing  relative  to  science  that  hath  hitherto  been 
published,  we  admire  the  courage  of  the  man  who  could  undertake 
a  compilement  of  such  great  importance,  and  formed  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale;  but  our  admiration  is  increased  to  astonishment* 

when 

*  See  Biographia  firitannica.    Art.  Chambers. 
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whcn  we  perceive  hov  greatly  our  learned  editor  hath  improved 
the  onginal  plan ;  and  that  by  securing  the  approbation  of  the  ju» 
dlcious  and  candid^  he  ^as  fully  maintained  the  credit  and  reputa- 
tion that  the  public,  for  above  half  a  century^  had  deservedly  and 
Kberally  altoiyed  to  Mr.  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia.  To  give  a  par- 
ticular circun^etantial  detail  of  every  9rticle>  or  every  class,  cannol 
he.  expected.  We  can  with  propriety  assure  our  readers,  that,  as 
A  repository  or  storehouse  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  perform- 
ance before  us  is  every  way  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  library  of 
the  philosopher,  the  artist,  and  the  man  of  polite  literature ;  and 
we  think  the  learned  world  under  considerable  obligations,  both 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  editor,  for  producing  to  them  a  work 
of  such  general  a[id  imppitant  utility."* 

Dr*  Rees  has  now  been  settled  nearly  twenty  yp^r^ 
as  pastor  to  the  congregation  at  the  meeting-house 
in  the  Old  Jewry :  in  this  important  charge  he  fuc- 
fceded  the  late  Mr.  White  and  Dr.  Amory,f  genr 
tlemen  higljly  distinguished  among  the  dissenters  as 
§f:h(^ars  and  preachers.  Under  Dr.  Rees  the  society 
has  prospered  and  increafed :  his  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  are  argumentative,  interesting,  and  instruc- 
tive ;  his  manner  and  elocution  are  serious  and  high- 
ly impressive.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  has 
published  several  single  sermpns  on  different  occa-r 
sions.    Some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them  are, 

♦  See  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxv. 
+  Dr.  Thomas  Amory  was  educated  under  Mr.  Henry  Groove, 
ainhor  of  a  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
principal  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton.  About  the  year  1760 
he  Became  afternoon  preacher  at  the  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  dissenters,  in 
1772,  to  procure  an  extension  of  the  act  of  toleration.  His  Ser- 
mons, in  two  volumes,  shew  that  he  was  an  able  divine.  He 
was  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Benson,  and  Dr. 
Chandler. 

a  Sermon 
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a  Sermon  preached  at  Salters*  Hall,  entitled,  ^  The 
Obligation  and  Importance  of  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  Preservative  from  Popery;"  a  Sermon 
preached  befoj-e  the  Supporters  of  the  New  College^ 
Hackney,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  entitled,  *^  The  Advan- 
tages of  Knowledge  illustrated  and  recommended  :'^ 
and  funeral  sermons  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge  ;  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Kippis,*  his  friend  and  colleague  at  the  colleges  at 

♦  After  having  delineated  the  character  of  Dr.  Kippis,  be  says,  ' 
^  Such  arc  the  ge*neral  outlines  of  the  character  and  labours  of 
our  deceased  friend.     The  portrait,  I  am  sensib|e>  is  no^  suffi* 
ciently  ju^t  to  the  original.    In  delineating  a  character,  which  ex- 
hibits so  many  excellencies,  and  so  few  defects,  none  c^n  suspect 
me  of  approaching  to  adulation.     My  respect  for  him  yras  great, 
I  honoured  him  as  a  father.    I  loved  him  as  a  brother.  *  But  mv 
affection,  I  lim  confident,  ha?  not  misled  my  judgment.     Bytlie 
favour  of  Providence,  whjch  marks  the  bounds  of  our  habitation^ 
J  was  led,  in  early  life,  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
Our  accjoaintance,  as  co-tutors  and  coadjiitors  in  public  business, 
xipcncd  into  an  established  friendship ;  and  oiir  friendship  con- 
tinued, without  sp  much  as  a  momentary  interruption,  and  witl^ 
increasing  attachment,  for  more  than  thirty-two  yeai-s,  to  the  day 
of  his  death.     It  must  have  been  my  own  fault  if  I  have  not  dc- 
fivcd  advantage  froni  his  extensive  literary  knowledge,  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  from  the  exemplar iness  of  his  conduct. 
No  apology,  1  trust,  will  be  thought  necessary  for  introducing 
myself  on  this  occasion.     As  it  was  my  ambition  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  I  enjoyed,  it  is  my  pride  to  have  it  publicly  known^ 
that  I  valued  that  friendship  as  one  of  the  chief  honours  and  plea* 
surcs  of  my  life.     The  friend  I  have  lost  cannot  be  easily  re- 
placed."   This  passage  aflroids  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Rees's  manner 
98  a  writer,  while  it  exhibits  his  character  and  feelings  as  a  friend* 
The  sermo^  may  be  referred  to  for  a  neat  sketch  of  Dr.  Kippis's 
life  and  labours.     Sec  also  the  Annual  Necrology  for  1797  and 
1798. 

Hoxtoa 
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Hoxton  and  Hackney;  and  the  Rer.  Dr.  Flexman. 
Besides  his  constant  labours  as  a  preacher,  an  author, 
and  a  tutor.  Dr.  Rees  was,  and  still  is,  assiduous  in 
his  attendance  in  the  various  connexions  which  he 
sustains  as  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  board  ;*  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams's  pro- 
perty ;f  as  one  of  the  general  body  of  associated  mi- 
nisters} 

*  The  Presbyterian  board  consists  of  the  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  several  congregations  in  Lofidon.  which,  by  public 
annual  collectiofis  and  subscription!,  are  enabled  to  afford  reiief 
.  and  assistance  to  a  great  many  ministers  in  the  country,  whose 
.  annual  income  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  thenr^selves 
and  families.  From  the  same  fund  several  young  men  designed 
for  the  ministry  are  materially  assisted  iii  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

t  Dr.  Dnniel  Williams  was  born  at  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire, 
about  the  year  7644  :  he  u-as  remarkable  for  his  early  application 
to  study.  In  fhc  course  of  his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  the  countess 
of  Meath,  and  occasional  preacher  in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  About  the  year  1687,  ^^  ""^^  ^^^  ^^»  2»^^  settled  in* 
London.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  be  wns  created  a 
doctor  in  divinity  by  the  universities  of  Dublin  and  Glasgow.  He 
died  in  the  year  17*6  in  possession  of  considerable  property,  t.^e 
greater  p.irt  of  which  he  invested  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes* 
Dr.  Rees  is  one  of  the  present  trustees,  which  c(jnsist  of  about 
twenty  persons,  who  arc  either  dissenting  ministers,  or  the  most 
respectable  persons  belonging  to  their  cohgregj.tioiis.  The  in- 
terest of  Dr.  Williams's  estate  U  applied  to  the  sujport  of  some 
schools  in  Walts,  and  of  dissent! '•g  minisrers,  and  the  widows  of 
Jiss:nting  ministers,  in  the  united  kingdoms. 

Dr.  Williams  left  his  library  for  public  use,  which  is  preserved 
HI  a  commodious  house  in  Rtdcross  street,  Cnpplegate,  and  which, 
by  application  to  any  of  the  trustees,  may  be  consult^  four  days 
in  every  week.     The  trustees  have  also  power  to  lend  any  of  the 

books  under  certain  restrictions. 
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nisters ;  and  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  fund 
which  was  projected  by  the  late  Dr.  Chandler  ;*  and 
which  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  ministers,  who 
at  their  decease  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence* Dr.  Rees  has  also  been  of  great  use  in  for- 
warding the  views  of  the  *'  Working  Orphan  School 
in  the  City  R6ad;f  as  well  as  a  considerable  bene- 

The  collection  of  hooks  in  Dr.  Williams's  library  has  be«n 
greatly  augmented  by  considerable  donations  of  liberal-minded 
persons,  and  by  presents  from  autliors  of  their  respccti\«e  worki 
in  every  department  of  literature.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  eighteen 
thousand  volumes;  many  of  them  are  copies  of  works  which  are 
now  become  very  scarce,  in  which  the  modern  historian  and  critic 
will  find  ample  materials  to  assist  and  elucidate  their  various 
researches. 

A  new  edition  of  the  catabguc  belonging  to  this  library  was 
printed  the  beginning  of  this  year  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  ;  and 
copies  of  it  have  been  sent  to  most  of  the  public  libraries,  and  to 
many  of  our  most  celebrated  littjrary  characters. 

•  Dr.  Chandler,  many  years  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  was  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  and  profound 
learning.  On  the  death  of  King  George  tbe  Second  he  pubHshed 
a  sermon,  in  which  he  compared  that  prince  to  King  David.  Tkis 
gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,''  in  which  the  author  exhibited  King  David  as 
an  example  of  perfidy,  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  complaihed  of  the 
insult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late  British 
monarch^by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  him  and  the  King  of 
Israel.  This  attack  led  the  Doctor  to  publish  "  A  Review  of  the 
History  of  the  Man  alter  God's  own  Heart,  &c."  and  afterwards 
a  very  elaborate  "critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,"  which 
has  been  considered,  in  many  respects,  as  a  masterpiece  of  cri- 
ticism. Dr.  Chandler  is  also  known  by  many  otlier  valuabla 
theological  works.   < 

f  The  Working  Orphan  School  is  an  institution  established  in 


factor  in  various  ways  io  several  other  charitable  iil- 
stitutions  belonging  to  the  protestant  dissenters. 

Of  Dr.  Rees*s  sentiments  as  a  politician  it  majr 
be  observed,  that  though  he  has  never  taken  any 
Very  active  part  in  this  line,  yet  he  has  uniformly 
^hewn  himself  friendly  to  those  principles  which 
placed  the  Brunswick  family  on  the  throne  of  these 
tcalms,  and  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  general 
principles  of  liberty.* 

With  regard  to  his  theological  opinions.  Dr.  Rees 
avows  himself  an  Unitarian  of  the  old  school;  claim- 
ing his  right  to  this  appellation,  though  he  does  not 
adopt  fhe  sentiments  of  those  who  have  lately  appro- 
priated the  distinction  to  themselves  concerning  the 
person  of  Chrift.  Whilft  he  admits  the  pre-existent 
dignity  of  Jesus  Chrift,  he  maintains  the  unity  and 

the  )car  1760,  at  Hoxton,  for  the  maintenance,  instruction,  and 
employment  of  orphans,  and  oilier  poor  children.  It  is  nov7 
conducted  with  the  greatest  respectability  in  the  City  Road^  and 
is  supported  principally  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  dissenters 
and  other  liberal-minded  persons. 

*  The  following  passage,  taken  from  one  of  Dr.  Recs's  printed 
f  sermons,  will  illustrate  his  political  sentiments  : 

"  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  late  victory  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
90  important  in  itself,  so  beneficial  in  its  cohscquences,  and  so 
honourable  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  achieving  it,  will  bring 
to  our  grateful  recollection  the  glorious  y*;-^^  of  August,  Jivbich  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  xtb.  of  the  accession  of  his  Majesty's 
family  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  by  none  of  his  Majesty's 
most  loyal  subjects  more  sincerely  and  more  joyfully  than  hf 
Protestant  Dissenters.*  They  have  thus  testified  their  ap- 
probation of  the  civil  constitution  of  their  country,  and  on  aU 
necessary  occasions  they  have -been  amongst  th6  most  tedious  aixt 
active  in  evincing  their  attachment  to  it,  and  their  desire  of  its 
perpetuity."     See  "  Tbe  Prhitegcs  qf  Butain** 
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Supremacy  of  God,  and  considers  him  thfc  sole  ob- 
jcet  of  religious  worship. 

On  other  subjects  of  theological  controversy,  he 
ranks  with  those  who  are  usually  denominated  the 
liberal  dissenters.  His  sermons  are  seldom  devoted 
to  controversy,  but  to  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. Hejs  neither  a  materialist  nor  necessarian,  and 
in  opposition  to  opinions  that  distinguish  persons  of 
this  description,  he  is  often  explicit,  and  always  de- 
cided, whilst  he  livq^  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship 
with  many  of  this  class,  whom,  in  common  with  aU 
good  men,  he  esteems  and  honours. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  useful  life  and  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who,  on  account 
of  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  literature 
and  science^  was,  when  he  had  completed  the  last 
edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  unanimously  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  conformity  to  th« 
public  wishes  which  have  been  long  and  loudly  ex^ 
pressed.  Dr.  Rees  is  now  engaged  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  great  English  Cyclopaedia.  This,  we  hav« 
been  told,  though  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
last,  will  be  found  to  be  rather  a  new  work  than  a 
new  edition.  The  most  competent  writers  and  the 
most  ingenious  artists  are  engaged  to  complete  the 
new  Cyclopaedia.  We  have  heard,  in  connexion 
with  -this  work  the  names  of 'the  moft  celebrated 
Authors  in  Chemiftry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Anatomy, 
Agriculture,  Music,  Statuary,  &c. ;  and  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be  executed 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  English  literature. 

ARTHUR 
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SECRETARY  TO  THE   BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &C.  &C, 

ARE  the  memoirs  of  men,  who  have  flood  forth 
conspicuous  to  the  public  view,  to  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  abroad  for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  cu- 
riosity on  one  hand,  or  of  a  puerile  and  selfish  vanity 
on  the  other,  rather  than  for  the  more  noble  pur- 
poses of  general  information,  and  of  directing  the 
plaudits  and  patronage  of  the^ublic  towards  the 
modest  possessors  of  Virtue  and  useful  talents  ? 

We  trust  the  information,  as  well  as  amusement, 
to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  will  prove  a  satisfac- 
tory anawer  to  this  question.  But  as  the  chief  me- 
rit and  utility  of  this  species  of  Cjomposition  consists 
in  the  strictest  attention  to  impartial  and  discrimi- 
nating truth,  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  congenial 
sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  in  the 
mind  also  of  him  who  is  honoured  with  the  envi- 
able distinction  of  biographical  notice.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  should  for  a  moment  assume  the  bio- 
grapher's difficult  place  ;  should  set  about  con- 
vincing himself,  that  it  is  beyond  the  lot  of.  the 
most  exalted  of  mortals  to  attain  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection, or  be  independent  of  th^  advantages  of  good 
counsel ;  should  accept,  with  a  manly  and  ratfonal 
satisfaction,  the  due  commendation  of  his  merits 
and  his  virtues,  and  receive,  with  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  philosopher,  the  correction  of  his  errors. 
To  be  enabled  to  do  juftice  to  the  laudable  curiosity 
of  a  contemporary  public,  and  convey  information 
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h)  pofterity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  be  void  of 
all  fear,  but  that  of  trespassing  against  the  law, 
ligairist  the  established  rules  of  decorum,  and  against 
truth.  Under  impressions  like  these,  and  not  with- 
out a  proper  share  of  timidity  and  distrust,  we  pre^ 
-tend  to  give  a  summary  sketch  of  the  life  and 
Writings  of  one  of  the  moft  deservedly  eminent^ 
most  able,  and  most  useful^  men  which  the  present 
lage  has  produced. 

Arthur  Young,  according  to  his  own  account^ 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  was  born  at 
Bradfield  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  the  paternal  estate,  con-* 
listing  of  about  300  acres  of  land,  on  which  the  fa- 
mily had  resided  nearly  two  centuries^  and  which^ 
tintil  the  days  of  his  father,  was  their  only  depend- 
once.  He  himself  was  a  younger  son,  andj  accord- 
ing to  report,  being  intended  for  commerce,  was  ap- 
prenticed in  early  life  to  a  wine-merchiant  at  Lynn# 
in  Norfolk*  The  truth  of  this  report  is  immaterial^ 
but  being  granted,  there  is  little  dou])t.of  its  having 
been  the  consequence  of  a  common  family  arrange- 
ment, tt)  which  the  younger  children  are  obliged  to 
Submit,  and  which,  however  promising  in  respect  to 
the  future  fortune,  was  probably  very  little  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations^  of  our  true-bred  farmer. 
During  this  engagement,  to  whatever  term  it  may 
have  extended,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  youn^ 
clerk's  leisure  was  employed  in  those  studies  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrity  in  life  which 
he  has  since  attained. 

About  the  year  1761  we  find  Mr.  Young's  mef- 
JB6i-2.  Pp  can  tile 
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Cantile  concerns,  if  in  reality  such  ever  existed,  at  a 
conclusion,  and  that  he  had  exchanged  the  counting- 
house  for  amorecongenial  sphere — theculturedfield; 
we  accordingly  find  hin)  fanning  Bradi^eld  Hall  for 
the  family.     Here  ft  will  not  be  wondered  at  by 
the  elcperienced,  that  he  had  after  a  while  to  lament 
heavy  losses  and  disappointments^  although  a  more 
common  practical  man  would  have  cultivated  the 
same  land  to  considerable  advantage.  Young,  eager^ 
and  totally  ignorant,  excepting  probably  of  theories, 
which  he  was  not  yet  of  an  age  properly  to  digest^ 
plunged  headlong  into  a  course  of  costly  experi* 
ments,  choosing ^t  the  same  time  the  niost  infallible 
method  that  could  possibly  be  devised  of  counter- 
acting his  proposed  ends :  the  entrusting  them  to  tb« 
honesty  and  practical  skill  of  a  common  bailiff.  These 
failures,  and  certain  othiers  which  have  occurred  in 
thecourse  of  his  life,  may  not  improbably  have  given 
a  bias,  in  a  certain  degree  erroneous,  even  to  the 
strong  mind  of  Mr.  Young.     Injudicious  manage* 
ment,  and  consequent  losses,  produced  family  dis- 
putes, which  in  a  few  years  were  ended  by  the  pru- 
dent intervention  of  a  mother,  of  whonii  Mr.  Young 
*ever  speaks  in  terms  which  do  equal  honour  to  her 
character,  and  liis  own  gratitude  and  filial  duty  :  the 
event  was  separation,  and  his  removal  from  firad- 
field. 

Happily  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
indeed  of  the  European  world,  the  mind  of  Arthur 
Young  was  too  steady  in  its  favourite  pursuit,  and 
too  confident  of  its  own  powers,  to  be  deterred  by 
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this  unfortunate  beginning.  His  candour  has  con* 
vinced  us,  that  he  was  not  blind  to  his  own  errors^ 
and  his  good  sense  pointed  out  to  him  the  road  by 
which  he  was  to  retrieve  them.  As  a  second  at- 
tempt in  that  which  had  now  become  his  profession^ 
he  hired  a  farm  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Essex^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Sampford  Hall ;  but  here  a 
circumstance  of  a  truly  unfortunate  kind  attended 
him  :  he  resided  there  but  six  months,  being  disap* 
pointed  of  a  promised  loan  of  money,  and  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  forfeit  his  agreement.  This  was 
unlucky,  for  Essex,  from  the  natural  fertility  of  it^ 
soil,  froifi  the  ease,  and  consequently  small  expence, 
with  which  its  rich  and  light  loams  may  be  culti- 
vated, and  from  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  is 
one  of  those  counties  where  the  farming  business 
may  be  rqpkoned  more  secure  and  advantageous 
than  most  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  farmers 
of  that  happy  district,  while  viewing  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren,  the  cultivators  of  harsh  and  unge- 
nial '  soils,  may  truly  and  feelingly  exclaim.  Oh  I 
Jelices,  bona  si  sua  norint ! 

Undismayed,  and,  instead  of  being  wholly  discou- 
raged, rather  stimulated  to  new  exertions  by  this 
second  disappointment,  Mr.  Young  determined  tp 
travel  in  search  of  a  proper  spot  on  which  he  might 
commence  business  with  a  probable  chance  of  advan- 
tage. If  this  expedition  was  not  successful  in  its 
professed  aim,  he  however  received  ample  amends  in 
another  point  of  view,  which  probably  had  not  be- 
fore opened  upon  his  mind,  but  which  has  since 
P  p  a  proved 
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proved  the  grand  mean  of  his  utility  to  his  countr57 
and  the  basis  on  which  lie  built  his  own  reputation. 
It  \yas  in  the  course  of  these  journeys  that  he  formed 
the  plan  of  making  an  agricultural  survey  of  Eng- 
land, which  he  afterwards  so  ably  accomplished  in 
his,  future  tours. 

The  farm  which  he  fixed  upon  at  last  was  situated 
in  Hertfordshire,  at  North  Mimms,  and  it  appears 
that  it  repaid  him  for  nine  years  cultivation  with  little 
else  than  experience  and  loss.  It  was  not  the  kind 
of  soil  where,  with  the  best  culture,  money  could 
be  obtained  in  immoderate  profusion,  more  especi- 
ally under  the  management  of  a  warm-headed,  pro- 
fessed, and  as  yet  insufficiently  seasoned,  experi- 
menter. ' 

The  experiments  made  at  North  Mimms,  some 
useful  and  curious,  others  of  a  different #tamp,  and 
of  but  little  account  at  this  time  of  4ay,  have  been 
long  since  published  and  appreciated. 

The  experienceof  nine  seasons  having  convinced 
our  inquisitive  farmer  that  he  had  already  lost  mo^ 
•  ncy  enough,  quitting  his  Hertfordshire  concerns,  he 
travelled  in  Ireland,  and  during  the  years  1776, 
1777>  1778,  and  1779^  he  performed  his  celebrated 
tour  there,  since  published.  The  fame  of  this  great 
apostle  of  husbandry  having  been  so  widely  diffused, 
no  woLider  that  he  attracted  the  notice  6f  the  whole 
body  of  landed  proprietors,  and  that  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough  should  avail  himself  of  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Young,  who  remained  upwards  of  a  tw.elvemonthin 
•  I  .       .  .  tlic 
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the  courtty  6f  Cork,  arranging  and  leasing  out  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  lordship's  estate. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  individual  lias  had  it  in  his 
power  by  means  of  merely  private  exertions  to  bene- 
fit the  finances  of  a  kingdom  so  much  as  Mr. 
Young  did  those  of  Ireland.  The  bounty  on  the 
inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin,  was  at  that  pe* 
riod  the  darling  measure  of  all  Irish  politicians.  He 
was.  eoLtremely  assiduous  in  examining  every  public 
document,  which  could  enable  him  to  as<iertain  the 
real  merit  of  a  system  so  new,  and  so  extraordinary, 
and  which  cost  the  public  near  80,000l.  a-year. 
His  authentic  detxiils  from  the  records  of  the  king- 
dom, combined  with  every  collateral  circumstance, 
poured  such  new  and  unthought-of  light  on  the 
question,  as  at  once  to  convince  numbers  of  the  ut-r 
ter  absurdity  of  the  scheme*  The  very  first. session* 
of  Parliament  after  the  "  Tour  in  Ireland"  was. 
published,  reduced  the  bounty  half  to  the  saving  of 
40,000l.  a  year,  and  it  was  speedily  repealed  to 
the  saving  of  the  whole  ;  to  what  amount  must  re- 
main unknown,  as  it  had  been  fpr  ipany  years  a  ra*r, 
pidly  increasing  expence. 

Mr.  Young's  exertions  in  assisting  Lord  Kings^ 
borough  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  two  points  of 
letting  the  estate ;  and  beginning  ^  great  moun- 
tain improvement.  In  the  former  qf  these, objects 
he  .sc^ ..himself  steadily  against  the  system^  of  mid- 
dle men,  makinj^  the  poor  occupiers  tenants  to  his 
^iOrdship,  anci.  consequently  freeing  them  from  a 
state  of  thrqW^^^  which  has  done  more  to  kindle  the 
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rebellion  inthat  country  than  all  other  circumstances 
together 

From  Ireland  our  author  retired  once  more  to  his 
paternal  home,  Bradfield*hall,  which  has  been  ever 
since,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  to  the  last, 
his  country  residence.  His  excellent  mother  dying 
soon  after,  he  came  into  possession  as  heir  to  the 
estate  ;  and  that  independence  on  the  uncertain 
chances  of  life,  so  congenial  with  his  laudable  am- 
bition, and  so  necessary  to  his  views,  was  at  once 
and  for  ever  established. 

It  is  now  that  we  are  to  begin  to  view  Mr.  Young 
in  a  somewhat  different  light.  Frpm  the  recent 
change  in  bis  circumstances  he  seems  to  have  medi* 
tated,  and  actually  put  in  practice,  a  change  in  hia 
plan  of  life.  We  are  no  longer  to  consider  him 
either  as  farming  for  his  subsistence,  or  as  much 
engaged  in  experiments,  at  least  on  his  own  account. 
The  plan  of  his  tours,  as  has  been  observed,  was  al« 
ready  laid,  and  the  very  extensive  circulation  ob- 
tained  by  his  writings,  both  at  home  and  upon  the 
continent,  gave  him  the  highest  degree  of  encou- 
ragement to  persevere  in  a  coarse  so  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  so  full  of  credit  and  probable  future 
emolument  to  himself.  Mr.  Young  had  now  become 
a  successful  author,  and  had  begun  to  reap  the  most 
solid  advantages  from  that  too-generally  precarious 
profession.  He  undoubtedly  humoured  his  own  am- 
bitious inclinations  more,  and  probably  thought  he 
could  serve  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  his  country 
better,  by  aa  actual  survey,  and  by  pointing  out  the 

most 
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most  prominent  errors^  and  recommending  the  most 
advantageous  practice,  through  the  grand  andeflFec- 
tual  medium  of  the  press,  than  by  his  own  solitary 
example,  fixed  to  one  confined  spot.  But  we  shall 
form  the  best  judgment  of  his  views  from  bis  own 
description  of  them. 

"  It  U  very  iturprisiog  to  think  of  the  general  advantages  en- 
joyed by  thiR  nation,  and  yet  to  see  what  large  tracts  (much  the 
greatest  pan  of  the  kingdom)  are  under  a  culture  inHnilely  inferior 
to  that  of  other  parts.  After  viewing  the  husbandry  of  Norfolk^ 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Kemt,  to  observe  the  misetable  management 
of  so  many  other  counties,  must  convince  every  spectator  of  the 
important  e  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  ;  of  let- 
ting the  unenlightened  parts  of  the  kingdom  know  what  is  done 
elsewhere  ;  and  explaining  to  tl)em  the  principles  and  practice 
which  give  wealth  to  one  set  of  farmers,  and  mediocrity  of  fortune 
to  otliers.  This  idea  urged  me  to  undertake  the  tours  I  made 
through  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  registers  of  which  are  before 
the  public. 

1*  The  improvements  which  are  roudi  wanting  in  so  many 
p^ts  of  England,  are,  particularly,  the  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  good  courses  of  crops,  so  as  utterly  to  banish  fallows,  a  prac- 
tice pursued  very  generally  in  the  counties  I  have  named  above ; 
and  which  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  turnips,  beans,  pease, 
tares,  clover,  &c.  as  preparations  for  white  corn  ;  covered  drains ; 
manuring  with  marl,  chalk,  and  clay ;  watering  meadows ;  the 
culture  of  carrots,  cabbages,  potatoes,  s^intfuin,  and  lucerii  ^ 
performing  works  of  tillage  with  no  more  cattle  than  necessary  \ 
the  use  of  oxen  in  harness  ;  an  almost  general  reform  in  imple- 
ments ;  the  introduction  of  the  drill  husbandry  for  beans  ;  the 
culture  of  madder,  woad,  liquorice,  hemp,  and  flax,  on  sudi 
lands  as  are  suitable ;  witu  several  other  points  too  tedious  tq 
mention. 

*'  But  above  these  and  all  other  circumstances  is  to  be  named, 
the  bringing  into  culture  our  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  territory,  that  I  much  question  if  we  have  not 
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eight  or  ten  miliiDns  of  acres  waste  in  England,  and  a  great  deal 

SQore  in  Scotland.  Th^  want  oi*  public  spirit  in  the  generality  of 
their  proprietors  is  truly  amazing  ;  and  no  less  is  it  surprising^ 
that  they  should  |be  ecjually  inattentive  to  the  advantages  of  them- 
selves and  femilies.  Where  would  be  the  nighty  exertion  in  an« 
of  "our  great  owners  of  moors,  to  say  to  a  spirited  practical  man» 
^'  You  have  the  knowledge  necessary  for  making  a  trial  of  my 
"  moors,  but  not  the  money :  I  have  the  money,  but  not  the 
"  knowledge :  fix  ppon  what  spot  you  please  in  my  cstat'.*,  and  I 
*'  will  supply  you  with  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  ten  years 
*'  to  come,  at  common  interest,  and  all  the  security  I  ask  is  being 
*'  convinced  that  the  money  is  spent  upon  the  land.*'  Where 
would  be  the  hazard  in  such  a  case  ?  for  such  a  person  would 
have  the  best  security  for  his  pioney  of  all  others,  his  own  estate ; 
and  he  would  certainly  have  double  interest,  the  common,  and 
the  advantage  of  all  the  iipprovements  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
years  agreed  for. 

'*  That  there  are  many  active  practical  persons,  not  visionary 
theorists,  who  would  settle  the  moors  upon  such  conditions,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  great  moor-possessors  in  general, 
proceeding  on  such  principles,  would  in  no  long  term  cover  them 
with  cultivation,  I  have  as  little  doubt.  How  much  this  would 
add  to  a  nation's  wealth  I  need  not  say.  Such  undertakings  in- 
crease the  classes  of  the  people  that  form  real  popu|.ation.*' 

Polit.  Arith,  Nicholl,  1774.. 

In  the  year  1784  commenced  the  well-known 
^^\nnals  of  Agriculture,"  published  in  monthly  num* 
bers.  which  have  been  uninterruptedly  continued  to 
the  present  time.  In  this  voluminous  work  the  au- 
thor has  given,  according  to  his  original  proposal,  his 
own  opinions  and  practice,  joined  with  those  of  many 
of  the  ablest  cultivators  in  the  country^  upon  almost 
every  possible  agricultural  topic,  with  an  occasional 
introduction  of  the  subjects  of  political  economyj, 
commerce,  finance^  and  their  various  co-relatives. 

It 
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'  It  appeaVs  from  certain  papers  in  this  wpfk,  writ*  • 
ten  by  the  editor,  that  it  had  not  the  success  which 
he  expected  ;  to  what  to  attribute,  this  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  unless  it  be  his  having  always  Jcept 
the  property  of  it  in  himself.  None  has  ever  been 
more  commended,  or  more  diffusively  translated ; 
and  in  points  of  correspondence,  no  periodical  pub- 
lication was  ever  so  supported.  The  Dukes  o£ 
Grafton,  Bedford,  Northumberland,  Buccleugh, 
and  Liancourt ;  the  Marquises  of  Townsliend, ' 
Hertford,  and  Exeter  ;  the  Earls  of  EgrcRiont, 
Winchelsea,  Orford,  Darnley,  Clarendon,  Darling* 
ton,  Fife,  and  Galloway ;  the  Lords  K.  Seymour, 
Somerville,  Sheffield,  Petre,  and  Auckland;  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  President  of  the  Royal  Socjijity,  in 
many  communications;  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  the  principal  landlords  in  the  kingdom,  have 
contributed  their  experience  for  the  public  benefit  in 
the  Annals.  It  has  even  been  whispered  that  a  cer-t 
TAiNGREATPERsoNAGEjWhoseloveofagricultureU 
well-known,  has  deigned  to  contribute  several  papers, 
and  very  able  ones,  to  this  work. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  idea  of  making  an 
actual  survey  of  the  territory  of  France  had  been  long 
l^rooding  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Young,  and  that  it  was 
first  called  forth  into  action  by  the  presence  of  some 
French  gentlemen,  who  had  visited  England  with  the 
view  of  inspecting  our  rural  economy.  In  effect, 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  M.  Lazowski  and  the 
P^ke  de  Liancourt  to  accompany  them  iti  a  jqiirney 

to 
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to  the  Pyrenees.  This  first  excursion  to  France 
took  place  in  the  year  1787,  and  Mh  Young  retwn- 
ed  to  London  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  WooUbill 
then  before  Parliament,  a  national  object,  in  which 
be  zealously  interested  himself.  He  went  again  in 
1788.  His  last  tour  was  made  in  1789,  which  com* 
l^eted  his  travels  in  France,  and  the  account  he 
has  sidce  published  of  that  country  stands  unrival- 
led in  respect  to  important  and  useful  information. 
The  reception  it  met  with  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, but  especially  in  France,  exceeded  all  that  tf  le 
author  could  have  imagined :  and  it  excited  asto- 
nishment, often  expressed  in  various  respectable 
publications,  that  a  foreigner  should  have  discover- 
ed and  traced  with  great  accuracy,  certain  zones  of 
climate  marked  by  cultivated  productions  so  singu* 
lar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  regular  in  effect,  as  to 
have  excited  much  surprise  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers of  France. 

Depradt,  a  n}ember  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Young,  of  his  work  entitled 
Z)e  tEtat  de  la  Cultiire  en  France^  says,  "  Ce  n'est 
pas  la  premiere  obligation  que  vous  auront  les  Fran- 
^ais  :  ils  vous  doivent  deja  le  meilleur  ouvrage  qui 
lilt  etd  compost  sur  Tagriculture  de  leur  propre 
pays  ;  vous  leur  en  avez  ravi  Thonneur,  mais  la  re* 
corinaissance  fera  taire  leur  amour-propre  :  ils  vous 
doivent  un  module  de  voyages  agronomiques,  qui 
peuvent  devenir  du  plus  grand  prix,  quand  ils  seront 
diriges  sur  de  bpns  principes.     Ccst  dans  vos  ou 
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vrages  que  se  trouve  cette  ing€hieuse  division  de  la 
France  en  zones  de  climates,  et  de  productions^ 
cette  classification  si  exacte  de  la  beaut6  relative  de 
8es  differentes  parties,  et  ces  m€thodes  si  precises 
d'evaluation  {le  toutes  les  parties  qui  entrent  dans 
la  composition  de  ce  grand  6 tat,  telles  que  son  6ten* 
due,  sa  population,  son  commerce  int^rieur  et 
ext^rieur ;  de  maniire  qu'un  traits  complet  de  la 
fitatistique  de  la  France,  se  trouve  joint  d  toutes 
les  notions  qui  concernent  son  agriculture ;  de 
mani^re  encor  que  cette  utile  distraction  du  sujet 
principal  de  Touvrage,  ne  fait  qu  ajouter  a  Tinstruc* 
tion  et  aux  richesses  de  vos  lectures/* 

The  grealt  celebrity  of  these  travels  in  France  in* 
duced  the  Directory,  on  the  motion  of  Carnot,  to 
order  a  general  translation  of  all  the  authors*  ^gricul^ 
tural  works,  which  was  well  executed  by  Lamarrc, 
Benoist,  Beliecocq,  and  Delalauze,  in  '20  vols.  8va. 
a  publication  which  has  had  great  success. 

The  intermediate  space  between  this  period  and 
the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  filled  up,  as  has  been  the  whole 
life  of  Mr.  Young,  in  pursuits  of  the  most  useful 
nature  to  his  country  and  to«mankind.  He  was  en- 
gaged either  upon  his  own  farm,  or  in  making  prac- 
tical observations  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
we  indeed  possess  the  best  proof  in  his  publications 
how  completely  his  time  must  have  been  occupied  ; 
and  if  we  have  to  regret  that,  about  this  period,  he 
became  for  some  time  the  victim  of  a  very  serious  ia- 
disposition^  superinduced  by  fatigue  and  exertion, 

and 
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and  in  some  measure  also  perhaps  by  chagrin,  we  may 
ponsole  ourselves  with  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting, 
how  small  a  portion  of  so  valuable  a  life  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  public  service. 
-  ♦JMothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  fact,  or  more 
truly  calumnious,  than  the  corrupt  motives  assigned 
to  Arthur  Youngs  acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  propagators  of  that 
calumny  neither  knew  the  man^  nor  the  history  of 
the  transaction.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Communications  to  the  Board,  has  said 
enough  to  impress  every  candid  mind  with  the  con^r 
viction,  that  the  post  of  Secretary,  with  its  salary  of 
four  hundred  pounds  j&er  anu.  was  not  the  gift  of  mi- 
nisters, but  the  boon  of  private  friendship.  Thecoun* 
try  is  indebted  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Sir  John 
ibr  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  institution  ; 
but  so  convinced  was  Mr.  Young  of  the  fruitlessness 
of  the  efibrts  in  his  favour,  that  while  the  affair  re«r 
inained  in  suspense  he  offered  to  stake  a  set  of  the 
JVnil'ils  of  Agriculture  against  a  set  of  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  (a  fair  and  appropriate  wager 
between  two  literary  meui)  on  the  event. 

In  his  answer  to  a  Jetter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
assuring  him,  that  in  consequence  of  an  appoints 
ment  with  Mr.  Pitt  he  might  expect  to  lose  his  bet, 
of  a  set  of  the  ''  Annals,'^  against  a  set  of  the  "  Sta- 
.mistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  and  that  he  had  better 
send  them  to  the  binder's,  Mr.  A.  Young  wrote  as 
folbws  : — *^  You  are  going  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  am 
.(o  lose  the  wager ;    when  you  come  from  Mr.  Pitt> 

^      •        I  shall 
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I  shhll  have  won  it.  Pray  don't  give  ministers  mote 
credit  than  they  deserve.  In  manufactures  and  com-^ 
merce  you  may  bet  securely,  but  they  never  did  and 
never  will  do  any  thing  for  the  plough.  You/  ' 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  in  the  moon.  If  on 
earth,  remember  I  am  to  be  Secretary/'  The  whole 
of  this  transaction  is  extremely  honourable  to  both 
parties,  and  the  relation  of  it»afFord$  a  feast  to  liberal, 
and  sensible  minds* 

We  now  find  Mr.  Young  truly  in  his  elements- 
conducting  the  business  of  a  board  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  improving 
his  constant  and  favourite  object,  the  national  agri^ 
culture.     The  oiBce  of  President  to  this  board  hati 
been  in  the  hands  of  two  men  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence as  agriculturists,  to  wit.  Sir  John  Sinclair  aiJd 
Lord  Somerville ;    the  latter,  particularly,  a  great 
amateur^  and  thoroughly  practical :  it  is  nevertheless 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  advice  and  the  plans  of 
the  Secretary  have  been  generally  adopted,  and  that 
upon  his  long  experience  and  sedulous  exertions  the 
chief  dependence  has  been  placed.   The  illiberal  aod 
abrupt  dismissal  of  the  first  President,  merely  on 
account  of  his  political  moderation,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind,  remains  on  record,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  innumerable  instances  of  vindictive, 
paltry,  and  contemptible,  meannesses,  and  as  an  eter- 
nal stigma,  as  well  as  a  prominent  feature,  in  the 
character  of  those  who  commanded  it.    The' patriotic 
author  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  the 
man  who,  throwing  the  interests  of  his  private  for- 
tune 
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proved,  by  eminent  examples  upon  a  large  scdfe^ 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  this 
Bcw  practice  ;  and  the  noble  Shepherd  and  Econb- 
misty  Somerviile,  has  evinced  its  truth,  not  only  irt 
theory,  with  his  elegant  and  perspicuous  pen,  but  irt 
the  active  apd  steady  pursuit  of  re^l  business.  The 
cultivators  and  wool-growerSj  who  arc  desirous  of  a 
practical  lesson  on  these  topics^  may  assure  them- 
selves of  finding  it  nnuch  to  their  advantage,  both  at 
.  Windsor  and  Fitzhead. 

Those  who  have  questioned  the  utility  of  the  in- 
stitution, should  recollect^  that  to  the  board  th6 
country  is  indebted  for  the  explanation  of  Elking- 
ton's  system  of  draining ;  for  the  introduction  of 
Welch  mill- stones  equal  to  Preilch  burs;  for  the 
free  import  of  oil-cakes ;  for  the  act  regulating 
weights  and  measures ;  for  the  import  of  30,000 
tons  of  rice,  so  ably  treated  by  Lord  Carrington  in 
his  speech  to  the  bo^rd ;  for  the  important  infor- 
mation relative  to  grass-lands^  procured  in  obedience! 
to  a  requisition  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Lucerne  and  Guinea-grass  in  India^ 
and  various  Indian  plants  in  the  sugar-islands  ;  for 
an  effective  diffusion  of  the  ruta  baga  through  the 
kingdom  ;  objects  in  which  great  success  has  been 
attained,  and  will  be  permanent  though  not  a  sheet 
had  ever  been  printed  by  this  body* 

Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  writing  all  his  life  to 
urge  our  breeders  to  every  possible  improvement  of 
the  form  and  size  of  their  cattle,  has  no  doubt  been 
principally  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  many 

of 
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of  the  existing  cattle-societies.  If  it  be  granted,  that 
certain  objections  may  be  made  to  the  plans  and 
conduct  of  these  associations,  it  must  yet  also  be 
conceded,  that  they  have  been  generally  beneficial, 
in  stirring  up  emulation  amongst  the  farmers  of  most 
coi;inties,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  appa- 
rent obstacles  may  give  way,  and  the  proposed  intent 
of  such  meetings  be  fully  answered  in  the  general, 
improvement  of  our  live  stock. 

From   the  commencement  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate scarcity,  and  consequent  unprecedented  high 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,   which  is  now 
too  late  to  deny,  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  war 
so  materially  diflerent  to  all  others  in  which  our  na- 
tion has  ever  been  engaged,  in  length,  in  variety  and 
extent  of  operation,  the  Secretary  to  the  board  waa 
laudably  and  intensely  employed  in   making'  the 
needful  inquiries,  and  in  devising  the  best  temporary 
expedients  to  obviate  so  great  a  calamity.     In  these 
earnest  endeavours  for  the  public  service,  he  ex- 
perienced much  petulant  opposition  from  persons  in 
whom,  how  accurate  soever  their  information  in  their 
own  bounded  circlemight  be,  it  was  a  monstrous  con« 
ceit  to  suppose  themselves  on  a  level,  in  this  respect, 
Vith  ArthurYoung;standingtoo  on  thevaiUage  ground 
of  his  public,  official  situation.     Of  the  existence  of 
real  scarcity  Mr.  Young  pointed  out  unanswerable 
proofs,  and  with  much  correctness  as  to  its  dates. 
His  predicted  calculations  were  equally  accurate,  and 
the  writer  of  these  pages  has  reason  to  be   assured, 
on  an   authority  rendered  credible  to  him  by  the 
lfiOl-2.  Q  q  experience 
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experience  of  many  years,  that  at  this  mornetit,* 
there  not  only  exists  a  real  scarcity  of  old  Eng- 
lish wheat,  but  also  of  both  store  and  fat  cattle.  It 
has  been  a  general  observation  at  Smithfield,  that  for 
a  number  of  market  days  past  the  cattle  exposed  to 
sale  were  not  properly  fed,  and  of  lambs,  in-  parti- 
cular, it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  which  had  been 
brought  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  ripeness.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  quantity  of  feed  has  been  super- 
abundant, and  no  one  can  suppose  a  want  pf  capital 
in  our  graziers  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  an  adequate 
fiumber  of  stores  cannot  be  obtained  for  any  money  r 
such  is  also  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  pigSr 
What  can  be  more  truly  demonstrative  of  the  im- 
mensity of  our  consumption  than  this  anticipation  or 
our  stock,  and  the  consequent  compulsion  to  give 
6uch  a  decided  preference  to  the  feeding  over  the 
breeding  system  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  we  have  been  For  soma  years  exceeding  the  rate 
of  consumption  fairly  apportioned  to  our  population 
in  times  of  peace. 

To  the  grand  teitiporary  and  permanent  remedies 
for  scarcity,  independently  of  the  question  of  war  or 
pieace,  proposed  by  Mr.  Young  in  his  writings,  it 
^eems.almost  impossible  to  make  any  solid  objection. 
Tlie  introduction  of  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  general 
culture  of  our  waste  lands  would  surely  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil ;  and  Mr.  Young  has  repeatedly 
«hown,  to  demonstration,  that  from  the  necessary 
0*  — ___ — . 

*  This  was  originally  written  in  the  month  oT  August,  1801. 
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^low  progress  of  rural  improvements,  no  suddert  off 
idisproportionate  depreciation  of  the  products  of  the 
isoil  need  be  apprehended  ;  yet  no  reflecting  man  can 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  this  low-spirited  and  jea- 
lous apprehension.  How  was  it  during  the  scarcity 
of  1 705  ?  Upon  the  press  of  the  occasion,  and  whilst 
the  popular  clamour  was  at  its  height,  a  general  in*- 
closure  bill  was  produced,  gravely  debated,  and  con- 
ducted step  by  step  to  a  certain  point,  when  behold, 
fiome  persons  start  up  with  objections  till  then  unfore- 
laeen,  and  the  important  bill  is  sent  to  Coventry,  or 
somewhere  else,  for  regeneration  :  because  by  this 
lime  the  ebullitions  of  popular  clamour  was  nearly 
5pent^  and  the  constitutional  apathy  of  the  nation, 
had  revived  on  the  near  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 
Repetitwr  liaustus  in  1800  ;  and  in  the  next  scar*- 
city,  and  not  till  then,  We  shall  have,  the  same 
prescription. 

There  is  one  method  of  saving  recommended  ill 
the  Secretary's  pamphlet  on  the  scarcity,  which  ap^ 
pears  neither  to  be  judicious  nor  humane,  and  this 
is  the  last  country  in  which  such  a  regulation  would 
be  adopted.  It  was  to  abridge  the ,  poor  horses> 
whose  labour  among  us  is  so  peculiarly  severe,  of 
that  nourishment  which  must  support  their  strength! 
Happily  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  j)eriod  of  eating 
Our  horses  for  food,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  to  our 
profit  to  defraud  them  of  their  due  allowance.  The 
recommendation  of  the  use  of  rice,  during  both 
periods  of  scarcity,  was  made  6n  the  best  grounds. 
in  1795  sufficient  public  warnings  were  given  of  the 
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Strong  probability  of  another  failure,  supposing  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  the  securJVig  an  ample 
quantity  of  rice,  in  case  of  need,  was  strenuously 
recommended.  That  the  poor  have  been  without 
such  a  support  in  their  dreadful  necessity,  and  that 
rice  is  at  a  higher  price  than  two-pence  per  pound 
at  this  moment,  argues  a  great  neglect  somewhere. 
The  scheme  of  cultivating  such  an  immense  crop  of 
potatoes,  to  speak  within  compass,  at  least  fifty  times 
the  quantity  ever  before  planted  in  this  country  in 
one  season,  will  no  doubt  prove  a  successful  expe* 
dient  for  raising  a  vast  temporary  supply  of  a  certain 
species  of  aliment.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  mark  may  be  overshot,  and  that  a  portion 
fully  adequate  to  tlie  demand  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  general  recommendations,  and  the^nert 
incitement  produced  by  the  high  price.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  most  of  these  potatoe  grounds 
would  have  been  sown  with  some  kind  of  corn,  and 
tliat  the  bread  of  even  an  inferior  species  of  corn  is 
far  superior  in  nutriment  to  the  best  potatoes. 

But  the  affair  in  which  Mr.  Young's  attention  has 
been  for  some  time,  and  is  still  most  fervently  en- 
gaged, is,  much  to  the  credit  of  his  humanity,  an 
attempt  to  obtain  an  allowance  of  land,  with  certain 
other  advantages,  to  the  oppressed  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry. The  measure  is,  no  doubt,  a  humane  and 
good  palliative,  and  will  in  some  districts  answer  al- 
most every  /"cquisite  intention  ;  in  others  it  will  be 
found  totally  inadequate.  The  reasonings  and  cal- 
culations on  this  our  author*s  favourite  subject  are 
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given  with  his  usual  acumen  in  the  Annals  of  Agri-' 
culture,  and  in  his  late  pamphlet. 

In  the  former  parts  of  Mr,  Young's  writings  we 
find  a  querulous  and  even  dissatisfied  spirit  at  the 
little  patronage  and  support  he  experienced  fromf  his 
native  country,  to  the  service  of  which  he  had  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  his  time  and  his  private  fortune.  He ' 
alluded  particularly  to  the  small  encouragement  given 
to  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  which  publication 
it  may  be  presumed  he  really  at  that  time  lost  money. 
It  is  granted  his  treatment  by  that  great  and  opulent 
body,  to  whom  and  to  their  posterity  he  was  render- 
ing such  essen,tial  services,  no  way  accorded  with  his 
high  desert ;  but  he  might,  even  then,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, have  made  many  advantageous  comparisons  of 
his  own  situation,  independent,  respected  at  home 
and  throughout  Europe,  assured  of  a  niche  ia  the 
temple  of  Fame,  with  that  of  the  unfortunate  man 
of  genius  and  benefactor  of  his  country,  condemned 
by  the  rigours  of  his  destiny,  and  the  churlish  ingra- 
titude and  jealousy  of  mankind,  to  unavailing  toil  in 
the  back  ground  of  life,  and  a  countless  variety  of 
heart-breaking  miseries  attached  to  dependence  and 
want. 

But,  however  just  may  have  been  his  former  rea- 
sons for  dissatisfaction  and  repining,  there  can  have 
been  of  late  no  room  for  such  sentiments  in  his 
breast.  If  any  man  can  be  pronounced  happy 
frpm  external  circumstances,  surely  this  is  the , 
man.  What  if  the  country  has  not  attached  a 
splendid  reward  to  his  services,  could  even  bound* 
Qq3  less 
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less  opulence  have  add^d  to  his  happiness  or  his 
fame  ?  To  his  own  patrimonial  independence  ho 
joins  a  respectable  salary  from  government,  enhanced 
]^y  elegant  and  capacious  apartments  as  a  town  resi-^ 
dence.  He  possesses'  great  influence,  and  with  a 
heart  expanding  to  the  pleasing  prospect,  he  daily 
contemplates  the  end  of  his  long  labours  in  the  ap-» 
proaching  perfection  of  the  agriculture  of  his  coun- 
<try.  His  state  of  health  is  such  asj  after  long-con- 
tinued mental  exertions,  ought  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  himself,  and  the  wise  and  not  unpleasing 
task  now  remains,  of  studying  and  practising  the  art 
of  sustaining  aged  and  feeble  life.  He  is  blessed  in 
his  domestic,  as  well  as  in  a  long  list  of  splendid  and 
friendly,  connexions;  an  amiable  and  respectable  wif^ 
yet  remains  to  him,  with  children.  He  defies  the 
grave  in  his  frame. 

There  yet  remains  anothersource  of  ineffable  men- 
tal satisfaction  to  Mr.  Young,  iri  the  retrospect  of  a 
long  and  well  spent  life.  His  unwearied  industry 
from  his  very  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  his  zealous  eagerness  of  public  communi- 
cation, transcend  all  praise.  Amidst  very  active  exr 
ertions,  he  had  the  diligence  to  make  himself  suffir 
ciently  master  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
to  correspond  with  the  literati  of  those  countries, 
and  with  the  societies  of  which  he  had  became  an 
honorary  member  ;  and  to  be  able  to  consult  in  the 
originals,  the  best  foreign  books  of  information.  Hi^ 
works  afford  a  most  creditable  proof  of  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  useful  publications,  and  his  entire 
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exemption  both  from  the  need  and  the  meanness  of 
plagiarism. 

Mr.  Young  pretends  not  to^  the  merit  of  original 
discovery,  in  respect  to  new  varieties  of  animals. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  novelty,  and  certainly  the  most 
important  one,  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  farming  world  to  his  works,  was  the  details  and 
observations  he  made  in  respect  to  courses  of 
CROPS.  It  has  several  times  been  remarked  as  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  till  this  writer 
eppeared,  no  book  of  husbandry  in  any  language 
manifests  any  correctness  of  knowledge  or  discrimi- 
nation between  good  apd  bad  rotations  of  crops.  If 
tolerable  ones  are  ever  recommended,  (a  case  hardly 
to  be  found)  such  as  are  offensive  to  present  ideas, 
are  seen  equally  praised  perhaps  in  the  same  page. 
Young,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  farming  career, 
opened  on  this  subject  a  new  field  for  farming  exer- 
tions to  expatiate  in ;  from  that  time  just  ideas  in 
this  respect  have  gradually  influenced  the  general 
practice,  and  wrought  an  incalculable  improvement 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  introduction  of  new  plants  he  has  also 
been  successful ;  we  owe  the  culture  of  chicory, 
yarrow,  Siberian  melilot,  and  cock's-foot  grass  to  his 
numerous  experiments  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made 
some  considerable  improvements  in  the  structure  of 
the  common  plough,  as  well  as  of  other  tools  long 
in  use  on  his  own  farm.  Still,  however,  Tull  and  El- 
lis, and  the  most  eminent  rural  philosophers  of  the 
continent,  had  preceded  him  ;  some  of  their  theories 
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^hich  Young  has  taught,  and  of  their  practices 
which  he  has  inculcated,  were  known  long  before  his 
days,  although  they  prevailed  within  a  very  narrow 
circle :  it  has  been  his  greet  merit  to  recommend  and 
universally  spread  them,  to  prove  their  truth  and 
utility  by  actual  experiments  of  his  own,  and  even 
his  enemies  must  acknowledge  how  great  a  mass  of 
our  improvements,  and  how  much  of  that  agricultural 
rage  which  has  for  years  past  prevailed  in  this  country, 
has  been  owing  to  the  unceasing,  and  enthusiastic 
(exertions  of  this  patriotic  individual. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  the  opposition  which  Mr* 
young  has,  to  the  surprize  of  many  enlightened  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  ever  made  to  that  system,  surely 
ppproaching  nearest  to  perfection  in  all  respects,  com- 
monly styled  the  drill  htisbandry.  He  is  even  accused 
of  something  like  prevarication  on  this  head  ;  and  it 
is  pretended  that  his  pride  now  operates  against  his 
conviction,  for  having  constantly  in  his  writings  and 
discourse  decried  drilling,  he.  is  ashanled  to  retract 
his  error.  A  public  explanation  is  probably  wanting 
on  this  important  topic,  from  himself  as  a  public  man. 
His  objections  to  the  drill  system  may  be  seen  in  No. 
J33.  p.  508,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  all  which  are 
fairly  overturned  in  the  subsequent  account  of  his 
last  journey  to  the  West,  and  of  his  Lincolnshire  sur- 
vey. The  argumentum  ad  tndolentiam  comes  with  an 
pxtreme  ill  grace  from  Mr.  Young,  nor  will  the  au- 
thority of  his  late  Right  Hon.  friend,  Edmund  Burke, 
much  advance  his  cause  with  people  in  the  habits  of 
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The  present  may  be  as  proper  a  place  as  any  oth)er 
to  present  the  reader  with  someaccoilnt  of  Arthur 
Young's  works  ;  for  himself  only  can  giVe  a  complete 
one,  fnany  of  them  being  anonymous,  and  written 
several  years  ago,  on  the  spur  of  particular  public  oo- 
jcasions.  The  most  important  of  his  publicationi 
will  be  found  in  the  following  catalogue : 

A  Six  Months  Tour  through  the  North  of  England. 

A  Six  Weeks  Tour  through  the  South  of  England. 

The  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England.  The  aboT« 
in  9  vols.  8vo.  containing  the  then  state  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
IcingdoiHy  with  its  objects  and  proposed  improvements.  Experi- 
ments communicated  to  the  author.  Plates  of  newly  invented  and 
improved  implements.  Pricey  of  labour  and  provisions,  slate  of 
the  poor,  population,  industry,  manufactures,  &c.  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  seats  of  the  nobiiity  and  gentry,  with  otiier  curioat 
objects.  These  Tours  were  translated  into  Russian  by  order  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  and  she  directed  her  Ambassador  l» 
present  the  author  with  a  gold  snuff-box. 

T'he  Farme/''s  ]Letiers  ^o  the  People  of  England,  2  vols,  contain- 
ing miscellaneous  observations  on  the  improvement  of  estates,  ^tiA 
on  the  national  protection  and  encouragement  of  Agriculture. 

The  Farmer's  Guide  in  Hiring  and  Slocking  Farms,  with  plani 
of  farm -yards  and  sections  of  necessary  buiiding,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Various  Prize  Essays  which  obtained  the  Gold  Medals,  viz. 

An  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Hogs,  including  experiments 
on  rearing  and  fattening  them. 

An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  Coleseed  for  feeding  Sheep  and 
Cattle,  including  experiments. 

On  the  culture  of  Potatoes. 

Besides  these  three  medals ;  the  Manchester  Society  voted  him 
one  with  this  inscription.  To  Arthur  Young,  Esq.Jor  his  Services  to 
the  Public »  And  the  Society  for  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  a  cup 
for ^roniotiii^  the  Objects  oj  tfte  Society. 

An 
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The  Expedioncy  of  a  Free  Exportation  of  Corn^  with  some  obr 
servations  on  the  bounty  and  its  effects. 

Proposals  to  the  Legislature  for  Numbering  tlie  People ;  con- 
taining some  observations  on  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
'  a  skctc  h  of  the  advantages  that  would  probably  accrue  from  an 
exact  knowledge  of  its  present  state. 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  Waste  Landst  in  this 

Kingdom. 

JRuralQZconomy,  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Course  of  Experimental  Agriculture ;  being  the  register  of 
Dear  2000  original  experiments,  in  2  vols,  quarto. 

Political  Arithmetic,  or  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Principles  of  her  Policy  respecting  Agri- 
fculture;  addressed  to  the  (economical  societies  of  Europe,  with 
Governor  Pownal**  Memoir  on  the  Corn  Trade.  All  the  above 
Vere  published  previously  to  1775,  by  Nicholl,  Cadell,  &c. 

Tlie  farmer's  Kalendar,  witli  monthly  directions^ 

A  Tour  in  Ireland;   giving  a  full  account  of  the  rural,  manu&o- 

furing,  and  commercial  (economy  and  present  state,  &;c.  of  that 

counuy. 

The  Annals  of  Agriculture,  first  published  in  IIS^,  and  now 
making  36  vols.  This  work  is  continued  in  monthly  numbers, 
and  contains  a  journal  of  the  transactions,  bounties,  and  premiums 
of  the  principal  agricultural  societies  in  Great  Britain.  Registers 
of  the  prices  of  corn,  and  other  commodities.  Farming  news. 
^Experiments  in  Agriculture.  Tours  in  Spain,  and  at  home.  Po- 
litics. Bills  passing  in  Parliament  relative  thereto.  Ac(X)UQts  of 
foreign  husbandry,  &c.  Statistical  papers;  with  above  100 
plates  of  implements,  &c. 

Travels  in  France  in  1787-8-9. 

.  Various  Political  Pamphlets:  Example  of  France  a  Warning 
|o  Britain ;  Idea  on  the  State  of  France ;  Constitution  safe  with- 
^t  Reform,  &c. 
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Agi"K^"Uural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
— ■  Lincoln. 

The  Question  of  Scarcity  plainly  stated,  and  Remedies  coih 
fidered,  1 800. 

-An  Enquiry  into  the  Propriety  of  supplying  the  Wastes  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  the  belter  Support  of  the  Poor;  with  remarkable 
cases,  showing  the  great  effects  which  have  attended  their  possess? 
ing  property  in  land  and  live  stock,  in  keeping  Ihera  free  of  parish 
relief,  even  in  the  present  scarcity. 

In  this  very  long  list  of  the  works  of  our  author^ 
it  is  not  possible  that  all  can  be  of  equal  excellence 
or  public  use  ;  but  it  may  he  most  securely  averred 
(with  the  exception  of  the  political  pieces)  that  there 
is  not  a  single  publication  unworthy  of  public  atten- 
tion. On  the  "Tours/*  the  great  reputation  of  the 
author  is  chiefly  founded ;  and  the  account  of  Ireland 
particularly  helped  to  spread  his  fame  throughout 
Europe ,  at  home  that  work  was  also  received  with 
great  avidity. 

Critical  cavils  have  been  made  at  the  descriptions 
of  country  seats  in  the  Tours,  as  not  appertaining  to 
the  professed  subject.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Young 
perhaps  has  judged  better  than  his  critics.  Objec- 
tions also  have  been  started  to  the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain accounts  offarming  practice,  which  ithasbeea 
alleged  were  given  purposely  to  deceive  tlie  author, 
but  that  being  granted,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  books.  A  little  anecdote 
claims  a  place  here.  Among  his  critics,  it  is  the 
fortune  of  Mr.  Young  to  reckon  a  certain  good- 
p^tured,  but  passionate  surveyor,  who  has  fled  from 
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his  creditors  and  is  now  in  France.  This  gentleman, 
who  thinks  he  was  not  well  used  in  the  rgection 
of  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  which  he  had 
made  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  published 
an  answer  to  the  survey  by  Mr  Youngs  Now  it 
came  out  collaterally  in  a  Westminster  Hall  squabble, 
between  an  author  and  his  publisher,  that  the  said 
author,  a  reputable  dealer  and  vender  of  the  finer  kind 
€)f  wares  of  Paternoster  Row,  had  actually  received 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  five  shillings  of  Mr  Young's 
antagonist,  for  revising,  correcting,  amending,  and 
heightening  the  colours  of  his  MS.  previous  to  pub- 
lication !  The  clubbed  wits  of  these  gentlemen,  as  it 
turned  out,  were  exerted  to  prove  two  things ;  one  of 
which  was,  how  little  could  be  said  against  Young*s 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Lincoln. 

But  the  objection  urged  against  certain  of  Mr. 
Young's  early  publications,  is  in  some  degree  found- 
ed ;  he  has,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  hrs  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  by  any  desire  to  mislead,  exhibited 
too  flattering  a  prospect  of  the  profits  of  farmers,  an 
error  of  which  he  has  long  sinc^  steered  clear.  He 
has  complained  with  great  reason  of  the  shameful 
pillage  which  has  been  made  of  his  works  ;  but  in 
-truth,  mere  compilers  out  of  question,  it  could  not 
fall  tothe  lot  of  the  ordinary  writers  on  husbandry, 
to  be  able  to  touch  on  any  thing  which  had  not  been 
previously  known  and  thoroughly  handled  by  Arthur 
Young. 

Mr.  Young  is  one  of  our  most  expeditious  writers, 
and  such  indeed  he  ought  to  be,  considering  his  oc- 
cupation ; 
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fiapatioti ;  he  seldom  takes  any  other  paitiB  with  his 
compositions  than  merely  to  render  tiiem  perspicu- 
ous, in  which  lie  invariably  succeeds  :  some  parts  of 
his  works  arc,  however,  distinguished  by  a  rough  and 
boiste:  ous  species  of  eloquence. 

In  tlie  annals  of  agriculture  may  be  found  the  true 
state  of  the  wool  question,  a  monopoly  which  has  so 
long  disgraced  the  conunon  sense,  and  retarded  the 
interests  of  this  country.  In  this  work  also,  Arthur 
Young  has  acquireil  honor,  by  giving  his  decided 
vote  against  trading  in  African  blood :  that  infamy 
of  all  infamies,  the  most  damnable,  and  passing  all 
expression  ;  with  which  the  punishment  of  tearing 
up  by  the  roots  iiW  human  society  would  be  barely 
commensurate,  and  in  comparison  of  which,  the  late 
horrors  at  St.  Domingo  were  but  as  a  point  to  infinity. 
That  wickedness,  with  which  all  forbearance  and 
compromise  is  a  crime  of  deep  and  crimson  dye ;  and 
which,  rather  than  tolerate  upon  the  earth,-  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  man  of  honor  and  honesty  to 
resolve  to  perish. 

The  reader,  at  this  period,  will  not  fail  to  note  in 
the  list  of  Mr.  Young's  publications,  his  attention  so 
many  years  ago  to  those  intek-esting  national  sub- 
jects, the  necessity  of  numbering  the  people,  and  the 
state  of  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Young's  merit  as  a  political  arithmetician,  will 
best  api^ear  from  a  view  of  his  book  on  that  subject,  ' 
from  the  principles  of  which,  although  written  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  he  has  not  seen  reason  to  deviate  : 
fclie  treatise  is  desultory,  and  without  any  pretence* 

to 


Id  scientific  arrangement,  but  comprises  nearly  alt 
the  material  heads.     His  great  object  in  this  work 
is  the  forwarding  slmosi  per  fas  and  nefas,  the  inte-^ 
tt^s  and  progress  of  agriculture,  for  which,  to  speak 
impartially,  he,  in  consequence  of  his  excessive  zealj 
too  often  degenerates  into  the  meer  special  pleader. 
His  sole  view  is  invariably  to  secure  opulence  to  th€l 
former,  to  forward  which  end,  he  never  scruples  thei 
means  of  legislative  intferferenceand  support,  although 
Ho  one  is  more  ready  to  decry  the  meddling  of  govern* 
tnentSj  wheti  it  appears  to  thwart  his  intentions.     A 
more  general  and  philosophical  view  of  this  questiori 
vould  have  informed  him,  that  a  nation  is  rather  in- 
terested in  ah  ample  and  reasonable  supply  of  the  ne-t 
cessaries  of  life,  than  in  the  opulence  of  those  whd 
pfovide  them  ;  that  uncontrouled  liberty  would  as^ 
sure  both  ends,  but  that  any  partiality  or  fdvour  be- 
stowed upon  one  party,  must  surely  be  at  the  expencc^ 
of  the  other  ;  a  perversion  of  the  very  ends'of  go- 
tcrnment.     But  our  author  sees  no  other  legitimate 
end  in  human  government,  than  an  exclusive  ad-» 
^Vancemcnt  of  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  an  arjs-» 
tocracy  of  property,  with  whom  the  great  majority 
of  mankind,  the  real  strength  and  support  of  thd 
world*  are  but  as  a  feather  in  the  balance.     Mr* 
Young,  who  evinces  great  feeling  in  many  par#^ 
of  his  writings,  and  who  desires  to  ease  the   suf- 
ferings of  the  labourer,  provided  that  can  be  done^ 
in  a  certain  unobjcctional  way,  not  otherwise  ;  can 
write  and  think  coolly  about  the  discotitentsof  th^ 
mob,  and  the  complaints  of  rioters,  who  insists  ont 
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wheat  being  cheapo  according  to  him,  *^  that  they 
may  afford  dear  sugar,  tea,  brandy,  and  strong 
beer ;  and  be  able  to  consume  four  times  as  much 
of  those  commodities  as  their  more  frugal  ances- 
tors did/*  Has  he  forgotten  with  what  exul- 
tation he  wrote  of  the  superior  consumption  of 
his  farmers  over* that  of  their  ancestors,  of  the! 
benefits  of  luxury,  and  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of 
restraint  ? 

The  work  nevertheless  contains  much  useful  mat-- 
ter,  constrasted,  however,  with  inconclusive  and  even 
futile  reasoning.  It  is  a  strange  oversight  to  call 
(p.  II.)  the  poor's-rate  a  direct  burden  on  the  farmers; 
when  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  truth,  that 
this  ever  has  been  a  legislative  premium  or  bounty 
on  farming.  In  his  answers  to  the  ridiculous  croakers 
against  luxury,  inclosures,  and  great  farms,  and  on 
the  subject  of  our  population,  the  author  is  particu^^ 
larly  happy,  and  his  reasonings  are  entirely  sufficient 
to  silence  also  the  croakers  of  the  present  day,  had 
they  any  principle  in  common  with  reason  or  logic/ 
His  desire  of  a  communication  of  intelligence  with 
the  enlightened  men  of  foreign  countries,  is  liberal 
and  philanthropic  ;  as  far  as  he  adopts  the  ideas  of 
the  celebrated  oeconomists  of  France,  he  stands  ort 
firm  ground,  he  even  succeeds  in  correcting  some 
of  their  errors  derived  from  oversight  or  prejudice^ 
bat  w^herever  he  attempts  to  oppose  their  general 
phisiocratic  principles,  originating  in  the  simple  dicta 
of  nature  and  reason,  he  itistantly  falls  (not  from  too 
little  strength  of  reason,  but  too  great  strength  of 
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system^)   into  the  most  absurd  and  even  laughable 
aophistry. 

On  the  phisiocratic  or  simple  management  of  the 
fiscal  department,  which  evidently  points  to  direct 
taxation,  or  the^imposition  of  all  taxes  united  on  one 
head,  either  of  persons,  land,  or  houses,  in  opposition 
to  the  indirect  or  circuitous,  which  imposes  iton  the 
various  articles  of  consumption^  Mr.  Young  makes 
his  chief  stand.  In  respect  to  this  subject  as  of  all 
others,  he  evinces  himself  rather  versed  in  practice 
than  principle*  Like  Mr.  Burke,  and  indeed  like 
the  majority  of  every  age  and  nation,  lettered  or  un- 
lettered, he  declares  for  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  better  it  seems  to  be  continually 
patching  a  rotten  edifice  until  it  fall  down  without 
warning,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  and  charge  of 
a  new  foundation;  "  because  the  fall  may  not  happen 
in  our  day,  and  according  to  the  most  approved  cal- 

.  culations  the  chance  is  in  our  favour.'*     That  such 
notable  doctrine  is  not  always  infallible,  the  late  in- 

igenious  calculators  of  France  and  St.  Domingo  ex- 
perienced somewhat  to  their  cost. 

Mr  Young  does  not  appear  always  (from  haste 
probably)  to  have  comprehended  the  nature  and  full 
scope  of  the  phisiocratic  scheme,  and  there  is  much 
question  whether  his  sending  the  French  oeconomists 
to  school  to  Locke  and  Decker,  ought  not  to  be  refer- 
red to  a  common  but  not  over  modest  practice  of  our 
Englisl\  writers.  A  certain  right  reverend  polemichas 
made  the  French  atheists  indebted  for  their  infidelity 
and  their  arguments,  to  the  infidel  writers  of  our  own 
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feountry;  Pity  that  his  Lordship  could  not  have  sent 
Rabelais,  Descartes,  Vanini,  and  Bayle,  to  school  to 
Toland,  Clmbbe,  Woplston,  and  Morgan. 

This  book  of  political  arithmetic  contains;  with 
much  curious  matter,  a  list  (p.  209)  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated French  writers  of  the  economical  class,  who 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion throughout  Europe.      A  close  examination  of 
those  authors  will  be  of  the  utmost  use,  in  fact,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  such  whose  object  it  is  to  at- 
tain a'fundamental  insight  into  the  science  of  which 
they  treat  ;    to  those  who  have  acquired  this  know- 
ledge, it  will  immediately  appear  in  what  manner  Sir 
James  Stuart  has  compiled  the  economists  and  Sir 
Matthew  Decker.     The  following  quotation  will  be 
(estimated  by  our  country  gentlemen,  for  whose  use 
particularly,  it  is  here  transcribed^  as  not  one  of  the 
least  curiosities  of  the  book,  and  most  readers  will 
feel  that  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  season  yet  :  "  Such 
a  supposition  (as  a  reduction  of  taxes)   is  extremely 
impolitic  ;  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  particular  interest 
of  the  crown,  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in  supposing 
it  wilL  ever  be  thought  of,  consequently  to  connect 
the  circumstances  o(  payment  of  debt  ^  with  reduction 
of  taxes,  is  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  whole  : 
indeed   the  two  circumstances  are  abundantly  dif- 
ferent ;  payment  of  debt  strikes  one  as  highly  neces- 
sary j  but  as  to  a  necessity  of  lowering  the  taxes,  I  see. 
none;    nor  do  I  think  any  good  would  flow  from  it^ 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  might  easily  be 
iehanged  without  any  reduction.    The  object  of  free- 
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ing  a  part  of  the  national  income  from  incumbrances, 
in  order  for  other  applications,  is  a  much  more  ne- 
cessary and  obvious  work  than  the  reduction  of 
taxes."  p.  299. 

It  has  been  said  somewhere  in  print,  that  pre- 
viously to  Mr.  Young's  tours  in  France  we  knew  no- 
thing of  that  country,  however  near  it  is.  Without 
going  such  a  length,  we  may  safely  aver,  that  Mr. 
Young's  is  the  best  statistical  account  of  France,  its 
manners,  national  character,  productions  and  capa-  . 
bilities  of  improvement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any 
language.  Probably  there  is  but  little  risk  in  the 
assertion,  that  no  other  man  in  Europe  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  such  a  work.  By  this  publication  the 
most  sceptical  may  be  convinced  with  what  immense 
intrinsic  powers  nature  had  endowed  that  countr}^, 
although  its  wretched  government,  like  a  beast  wath 
respect  to  its  own  strength,  seemed  totally  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Mr.  Young  has  also  contributed  to 
overturn  many  of  those  prejudices  respecting  the 
French,  and  foreigners  in  general,  which  were  for- 
merly'so  derogatory  to  our  national  character,  ever 
too  much  inclined  to  vain  glory.  John  Bull  must 
no  longer  vaunt  of  being  the  exclusive  possessor  of 
good  roast  beef,  since  this  travelled  farmer  and  gra- 
zier has  found  the  French  beef  even  superior  to  his 
own.  Mr.  Young's  characteristic,  also,  of  the  French 
jpeoplc,  (p.  35)  will  appear  in  a  novel  fight  to  many 
who  have  drawn  iheir  opinions  from  superficial  ob- 
servation, or  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  writers. 

•'One 
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'*  One  circumstance  I  must  remark  respecting  Iheir  numerotts 
lable-d'hote,  because  it  has  struck  me  repeatedly,  which  is  the 
taciturnity  of  the  French.  I  came  to  the  kingdom  expecting  to 
have  my  ears  constantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  volubility  and 
spirits  of  the  people,  of  which  so  many  persons  have  written,  sit — 
ting,  I  suppose,  by  their  English  fire-sides.  At  Montpelier,  though 
fifteen  persons,  and  some  of  them  ladies,  were  present,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  make  them  break  their  infiexible  silence  with 
more  than  a  monosyllable,  and  the  whole  company  sat  more  like 
an  assembly  of  tongue-tied  Quakers  than  the  mixed  company  of 
a  people  famous  for  loquacity.  Here,  also,  at  Nismes,  with  a 
different  party  at  every  meal,  it  is  the  same ;  not  a  Frenchman 
will  open  his  lips.  To-day,  at  dinner,  hopeless  of  that  nation^ 
and  fearing  to  lose  the  use  of  an  organ  they  had  so  little  inclination 
to  employ,  I  fixed  myself  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  so 
lately  in  his  country,  I  found  him  ready  to  converse  and  tolerably 
communicative ;  but  w*c  had  more  conversation  than  thirty  other 
persons  maintained  among  themselves.'^ 

The  present  writer  has  often  had  occasion  to  make 
similar  remarks.  Some  of  our  weighty  and  profound 
writers  have  manifested  great  contempt  for  the  light 
and  superficial  minds  of  the  writers  of  France,  but 
Warburton,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  are  not  of 
the  number.  Mr.  Young  himself  (see  p.  15^4)  has, 
doubtless,  long  ere  this  titne,  discovered  that  the 
Jrench  can  "  combine  as  well  as  conceive." 

This  work,  in  fine,  containing  the  observations  of 
an  acute  and  penetrating  mind  upon  the  characters 
and  views  of  the  great  original  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution,  will  be  of  the  most  important  UvSe  to  the 
future  historian,  who  is  emulous  of  entering  deeply 
into  the  causes  and  conduct  of  that  stupendous  event. 
In  respect  to  composition,  it  is  written  in  the  author's 
best  manner,  and  is  highly  interesting  even  as  a  book 
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of  amucement  and  taste  :  it  forms  a  good  apology 
for  the  so  often  decried  fastidiousness  of  the  irritable 
and  generous  SmoUet. 

A  remark,  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  made  on  the  travels  in  France,  may  have 
place  with  respect  to  Mr.  Young's  tour  to  the  west 
of  England  in  1797.  Englishmen  in  general  are 
totally  unapprised,  that  a  part  of  their  country  pos- 
sesses a  climate  of  a  temperature  nearly  equal  in 
mildness  to  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  orange  and  the  vine. 

Of  Mr.  Young's  political  exertions,  th^re  is  need 
to  say  the  less,  in  consequence  of  certain  passages 
which  have  since  escaped  his  pen,  wherein,  if  he  has 
not  absolutely  recanted,  he  has  at  least  expressed 
great  apparent  regret  at  the  unfortunate,  and  doubt- 
less to  him  unexpected,  turn  of  public  affairs.  We 
hope  and  trust  we  may  now  view  hiin  as  a  real  friend 
f^  to  the  world's  peace." 

The  objectionable  part  of  Mr.  Young-s  system  is 
the  strange  pretence,  that  altliough  there  may  be 
private,  there  can  be  no  public  or  political  justice  5 
and  the  denial  of  the  right,  or  the  necessity  of  reform, 
pf  which  he  advises  the  repression  by  a  standing  arm- 
ed force.  The  recommendation  of  this  standing  force 
was  however,  very  remarkable,  for  directly  from  it,  and 
almost  in^mediately,  originated  the  yeonjanry  corps ; 
and  Arth^ir  Young  had  the  satisfaction,  very  soon,  of 
receiving  complimentary  letters  from  commanders 
of  these  troops;  and  has  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
jent  been  considered  as  the  fir^t  cause  of  a  measure 

which 
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^ich  has  more  than  once  saved  three  kingdoms, 
and  is  like  again  to  save  them  at  present-  Such 
is  the  chief  burden  of  a  pamphlet,  circulated  with 
so  much  industry,  entitled,  "  The  example  of 
France  a  Warning  to  Britain.'*  One  part  of  this 
tract,  however,  is  surely  deserving  of  attention,  be- 
cause strictly  consonant  with  truth  and  fact :  it  is 
where  the  author  combats  the  ridiculous  positions 
of  many  of  our  democrats,  of  the  existence  of  li*- 
berty,  and  even  of  universal  suffrage !  in  the  early 
periods  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  English 
Constitution.  No  problem  can  be  more  clear,  or 
capable  of  geometrical  certainty,  than  that  English 
liberty  was  at  a  heighth  absolutely  unknown  in  any 
former  period,  during  a  few  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  passing  of  the  two  fpmous  bills. 

The  motto  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  by  Mr. 
Young,  conferred  on  it  no  credit.  There  are  things 
useful  and  worthy  of  preservation  merely  for  their 
absurdity ;  in  such  view  this  notable  extract  is  tran- 
scribed :  "  It  is  a  certain,  though  a  strange  truth, 
that  in  politics  all  principles  that  are  speculatively 
right  are  practically  wrong ;  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  they  proceed  on  a  supposition  that  men  all  act 
Rationally,  vv)iich  bejng  by  no  means  true,  all  that  is 
built  on  so  false  a  foundation,  on  experiment,  falls  to 
the  ground/*^ 

That  Mr,  Young  has  not  enjoyed  that  popularity 
which  might  have  been  further  instrumental  to  his 
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public  services  is  to  be  regretted  :  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  various  causes.  The  high  superiority 
conferred  upon  him,  by  great  talents  and  long  cx- 
*'  perience  in  whatever  he  professes,  and,  perhaps,  a 
.  tone  somewhat  too  decided  and  dictatorial,  have 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  half-informed,  and  ex- 
cited the  scoffs  of  the  ignorant.  His  open  and  un- 
reserved manner  of  declaring  his  sentiments,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  he  pursues  his  aims,  have 
obtained  him  many  enemies.  A  man  does  not  en- 
gage himself  earnestly  on  such  subjects  as  the  Slave 
Trade,  the  Wool  Monopoly,  the  Tythe  and  Poor 
Laws,  unmolested  and  with  impunity.  But  Arthur 
Young  has  long  and  faithfully  served  his  country — 
jnay  his  services  never  be  forgotton — ^may  they  be 
recollected  with  gratitude  to  the  latest  posterity. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  this  estimable  servant 
of  the  public.  The  character  of  his  features  is  that 
of  profound  reflection,  joined  with  acutenes^  of  in- 
tellect, and  mixed  with  somewhat  of  a  saturnine 
cast.  What  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  although  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  is  now  more  than  three- 
score and  three  years  of  age,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  frequented  the  best  company, 
he  still  retains  the  lengthened  or  provincial  tone  of 
Suffolk. 


THE    END. 
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—of  Mendacity,  (note)  334. — of  Mr.  Whitcfoord  and  Sheriff,  408* 
of  Colonel  Tatham  in  Spain,  442. — of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Home  Tooke, 
^o.— of  Home  Tooke's  studies,  100.— of  General  Bowies,  149. 

B. 

Beattie,  James,  memoirs  of,  467. — Birth  and  Education,  f^/</.— 
his  literary  productions,  470.— elected  Professor,  478. — arivcs  in 
London,  480. — cordially  received  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ibid» — his  mo- 
ral writings,  48i««-his  character,  492.  . 

BfiATTiE,  James  Hay,  short  account  of>  485.— entered  a  Student  of 
2  the 
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tht  Marischal  College,  4.87. — appointed  Assistant  Professor  6t 
.'Moral  Philosophy  of  Aberdeen » 4^8.— bis  Epitaph,  491. 
Beattie,  Montagu,  short  account  of,  491 
tilh  oflnelojure,  sketch  of  Lord  Sheffield's  speech  on,  29s/ 
Biack  River,  its  re-captui^  of  much  importsince  to  England,  (note]| 

*  *5^-  .  .      .  > 

Board  of  Agriculture^  account  of,  sZS. 

Bowles,  Gfneral,  memoirs  of.iiS. — Birth  and  Education,  119.—^ 
enters  art  old  re^iitient  as  volunteer,  1 20.— embarks  for  Jamaica, 
lai. — dismissed  trom  the  Britjih  Army,  ibid, — collec^^  a  body  of 
Indians,  114. — visits  the  Southern  States  of  America,  128. — re- 
pairs  to  the  Bahamas,  iSid, — a  revrardf  offered  to  apprehend  hirn, 
129. — acquires  great  influence  with  the  Indians,  r^o.-^leiied 
Firlt  Counsellor  among  the  Creeks,  ibid. — his  high  repute  in  the 
eoiony  of  Georgia,  134.— appointed  War  Chief,  135. — saiU  for 
New  Orleans  with  two  Spanish  officers,  144. — is  seized  and  made 
prisoner,  /W.-^Carried  to  Madrid,  rW</.-^scorted  to  Cadiz,  14^- 
liis  own  account  of  his  excursions,  147. — arrives  in  England,  150. 
bas  an  audience  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  Warner  Castle,  i^/i.— his  charac- 
ter, 151. 

C. 

CHANDLER,  Dr.  brief  accpunt  of,  575. 

Coid'bath  Fields,  an  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  that  prison,  (note)  i6j» 
Court  0/ Chancery,  strictures  on  its  influence,  51. 
Cowley,  Mrs.  memoirs  of,  454. — her  dramatic  productions,  458. 
*-list  of  her  works,  4^2.— her  character,  465. 

if. 

X)awso,n,  John,  memoirs  of,  38q.-*-birth  and  education,  ib/d.-^-rc-^ 
ceives  a  service  of  plate  from  his  pupils,  383.-^his  pupils  meri« 
tioncd,  i7»/V/. — his  mode  of  teaching,  ibid. — his  character,  385  — 
his  disfoveries  in  mathematics,  3S7. 

Debate,  extracts  from  one,  and  the  King's  proclamation,  (note)  38. 
— sketch  from  Sir  P.  Arden's,  (note)  56. 

Desfard,  Colonel  Edward  Marcus,  memoirs  of,  251. — bis 
lineage,  ibid. — obtains  a  coihpany  in  the  79th  regiment,  252.-^ 
sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main,  f^/V.-^distinguishes 
Ijimself  as  engineer,  at  Biack  River,  253. — appointed  commandant 
of  ihe  Isle  of  Rattan,  254. — repairs  to  Jamaica  to  obtain  succours 
for  Rattan,  ibid. — sent  with  an  armament  to  the  Musquito  Shore, 
(note)  255. — retakes  Biack  River,  ibid. — appointed  Cglonel,  156. 
— nommated  supcrintendant  of  Honduras  Bay,  258. — suspended 
from  his  office,  259. — arrives  in  England,  ibid. — is  arrested,  262, 
imprisoned  in  Cold. bath  Fields,  263. — cruelly  treated,  (note)  264.- 
—removed  to  the  house  of  industry  at  Shrewsbury,  «05.-^brought 
back  to  Tothill  Fields  bridewell,  ibid. — is  liberated,  ibid. — arrested 
for  high  treason,  267. — found  guilty  and  condemned,  268, 

Despenser,  Hugh,  brief  account  of,  (note)  32. 

Dissinters,  historical  account  of  them,  556. 

**  Diversions  of  Furiiy""  criticised,  1 00.— ^dedication  to  the  second 
edition,  103. 

Duei,  between  Lords  Townshend  and  BelUmout  detailed,  177* 

1  **£d'W4trX^ 
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«  Ed-want"  criticised,  140. 

Egyptian  Exp'eJithn,  full  account  of  it,  51^.— General  Hutdunsoii*t 

account  of  the  battle  near  Alexandria,  5»».  ^  ' 

Electricity^  Dr.  Franklin's  experimenti  to  prove  its  identity,  detailed, 

(note)  197. — its  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind,  19S. 
Elegiac  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones,  364.. 
Expedition  to  America  undertaken,  164. 
Epigram  on  Keppel  and  Rodney,  405.--sur  la  Guerre,  415. 

F. 

f4derMifU%  their  origin,  42«. 

FiF£,  Earl  of,  memoirs  of,207.— his  ancient  pedigree,  (note)  no. 
-T-begins  his  system  of  planting,  114. — grants  pnvileges  to  Mac-  , 
duff's  Town,  ii5.-*his  two  speeches  against  the  administration 
detailed,  217. — private  character,  220. 

Franiclin,  William,  memoirs  of,  193.-— birth  and  education,  195. 
— accepts  a  commission  in  a  provincial  regiment,  200.— visitsGreat 
Britain  with  his  father,  ihid. — appointed  to  the  government  of 
New  Jersey,  202. — his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  203.«-^eized  in 
the  government  house  and  imprisoned,  204.-K;ruelly  treated  11^ 
prison,  205.— repairs  to  New  York  and  embarks  for  England,  ihid. 
— obtains  an  annual  income,  {^/V/.-— retires  to  Chester,  (note)  ihid. 
his  character,  ihid* 

Franklin,  Dr.  account  of,  i93.-rhis  genealogy,  t^/V/.— birth  and 
education,  195. — a  panegyric  on  him,  i^iV/.-— his  letter  to  Mr* 
Strahan,  (note)  203. — his  will*  206. 

frencb  Re*voli4tioni  cpctracts  ffom  Dr.  Moorc*$  account  of  it,  134* 

H. 

Hamilton  Family^  brief  account  of  it,  229. 

HoLROYD,  Isaac,  short  account  of  him,  270. 

Hughes,  Si K  Richard,  memoirs  of,  24.-rpcdigree  and  educatfoiif 
25.— raised  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  26. — employed  on  a  se-' 
cret  mission,  i^;^— assists  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  i^/V.— sent 
home  with  dispatches  of  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  27. no- 
minated Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  ihid. — receives  hif 
Majesty's  thinks,  ihid, 

JluTCHiNSON,  Lord,  memoirs  of,  496.— pedigree,  498.— hi#  edu- 
cation, 499.--appointcd  to  the  i8th  dragoons,  MiV/.— obtalni 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  501. — his  speech  relative  to  tiie 
Union  detailed,  502.— his  conduct  on  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
5 "4.— embarks  for  Egypt,  51 5 »--takcs  the  supreme  command  at 
Alexandria,  321. — his  character,  541. 

I.-J. 

<*  Indian  Antiquities y''*  critique  upon  it,  362,    1 
Jumpers,  in  ff^aUs,  account  of  them,  551, 

*?^'-*'  S  s  Keith 
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K. 


Keiths  a  village  in  Scotland}  owes  its  manufacturing  influence  to 

James  Ogilviey  209. 
Kipfis^Dr.  character  by  Dr.  Rees,  571* 

L. 
LotVE>  —I  brief  account  of  him,  157. 

M. 

Macdufs  To<wn,  a  fishing  village  in  Scotlandy  owes  its  present  pri- 
vileges to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  215. 

Maurjcb,  Rev.  TiIomas,  memoirs  of»  355.— education,  356.— ob- 
tains a  degree  at  Oxford,  357.— officiates  as  curate  at  Woodford, 
f^/^.— .his  various  publications,  i^^.— appointed  assistant  librarian 
to  the  British  Museum,  368. 

Mauricb,  Mrs.  epitaph  on,  358. 

Martin,  James,  £s(^ memoirs  of,  544.— birth  and  education,  546. 
—resides  many  years  in  the  Temple,  f^iV/.—- chosen  member  for 
Tewksbury,  547.— -his  parliamentary  career  and  character,  448 • 

Miller,  Hon.  John,  brief  account  of  him,  138. 

MiTCHiLL,  Samuel,  memoirs  of,  417. — his  education,  418. — takes 
Doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh,  i^^— returns  to  America,  f^i</.— - 
his  investigation  of  fluids,  423. 

MooRE,  Dr.  John,  memoirs  of,  i22.«-education,  224.— -placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gordon,  i^.— visits  the  continent,  225.— 
accompanies  General  Braddock  to  £ngland,  226.— visits  Paris, 
227.— returns  to  Glasgow,  228  -^accompanies  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton to  the  continent,  230.— accompanies  Lord  Lauderdale  t9 
Paris,  236. — his  various  publications,  240. 

Moray y  Pro'v'mce of,  its  former  and  present  state,  208. 

•«  Mordaunr  criticised,  241. extracts  from  it,  ibid. 

N. 
National  Militia^  its  origin,  16 1. 

O. 

Ogilvie,  James,  (late  Earl  of  Finlater),  compared  to  Czar  Peter 
*    the  Great— bis  agricultural  improvements  in  Scotland  detailed, 
i^fi^.— his  value  to  bis  country  inestimable,  210, 


Parr,  Dr.  brief  account  of,  -3  56. 

Petition  of  Home  Tooke  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  8i, 

pRETTYMAN,  Georce,  (Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  memoirs  of,  450. 

— his  successive  preferments,  451.— exposed  to  satyrical  attacxsi 

ibid, — his  literary  productions,  453. 
Probationary  Odt^  by  the  Attorney  General,  6%. 

Kiis» 
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Rees,  Dr,  Abraham,  memoirs  of,  549.— birth  and  education,  554* 
accepts  the  tutorship  at  Hoxton,  556. — his  sermons,  570. — elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  575. 

Rees,  Lewis,  memoirs  of,  549. 

Rennell,  Rev.  Thomas,  memoirs  of,  395.— pedigree,  i^/i.— bit 
education,  396.— preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus,  iZ»ii/.— 
bis  great  abstractedness,  399.— his  character,  ibid* 

Rich,  Marv,  summary  of  her  treatment  in  Cold-bath  Ficlds,( note) 

S. 

Scotch  Baronst  their  unrestrained  power,  {note)  an. 

Scotland,  i!s  literature  and  agriculture,  207, 

Secret  Impris'ument,  reflections  on,  261. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  memoirs  of,  269.— his  pedigree,  270.— enters 
into  the  army,  /^;^.— raises  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  272, — elected 
to  parliament  for  Coventry,  273 . — presented  with  the  civic  honourt 
of  Glasgow,  276.— his  character,  286.— his  literary  productions, 
289. — chosen  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  298, 

Sheffield,  Ladv,  her  inestimable  character,  283. 

Slave  Trade,  cursory  remarks  on  its  traftic,  ii.— Sir,  P.  Arden'i 
opinion  on  its  gradual  abolition,  54. — Lord  Shcflield*s  remarks 
respecting  its  abolition,  280. 

Spencer,  Karl,  memoirs  of,  31.— lineage  and  birth*  32.— pedigree, 
33. — education,  34. — appointed  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  39. 
— retires  from  office,  47. — his  munificctfice,  48. 

Standing  Army^  when  first  introduced  in  Europe,  162. 

^TRUTT,  Major-Oeneral,  memoirs  of,  369,— pedigree,  ihid,"^ 
enters  as  ensign  in  the  61st  regiment,  iZr/V^.-— embarks! or  St.  Lucia, 
370. — returns  to  England,  ibid, — visits  several  of  the  German 
courts,  371. — nominated  major,  i^/i. — his  exertions  on  tlie  con- 
tinent, 374. — returns  to  England,  377. — made  deputy  governor  of 
Stirling  Castie,  370. — raised  to  the  rank  of  majoi -general,  i^/«/.— 
appointed  governor  of  Quebec,  380, 

T. 

Tatham,  Colonel,  memoirs  of,  424. — pedigree  and  education, 
425. — sent  to  Virginia,  426. — takes  a  deciied  part  in  the  political 
contest,  427. — a'j>pointed  adjutant  of  the  Uiiiiiary  force  of  Wash- 
ington, 428'. — explores  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina,  433. — elected 
lieutcnanr-colonel,  434. — arrives  in  England,  435. — returns  to 
Virginia, /T'/t/. — embarks  for  Cadiz,  440. — \i\h  interview  v\iiii  the 
Prince  ol  Peace,  441. — receives  a  d.smissal  fioni  the  Pnncc  of 
Peace,  446 — arrives  in  London,  447. — called  to  the  supenutend- 
ance  of  the  London  Docks,  448. — surrenders  the  keys  ot  his  oiiicfc, 
449. 

TuoNfpsoN,  Sir  Benjamin,  (Count  of  Rumford)  memoirs  of,  330, 
—his  birth  and  education,  331.— raises  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
"33 3* — obtains  the  rank  of  iieutenant-colonel,  ibid, — sets  out  for 
Munich,  334. — seizes  all  the  beggars  at  Munich,  335. — returns  to 

England, 


^ 
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England,  338. — his  various  improvements,  i5/<£^-bif  remaHcs  for 
providing  for  the  poor,  347.— rhis  character,  358.— bis  various, 
appointments,  354. 

TowN^HEND,  Mar(^is,  fuemoirs  of,  r$4.^— enters  into  the  armjTf 
J  5 5. — enters  into  the  guards,  1 57.-r-rctires  from  the  military,  158. 
■Obtains  his  former  rank  in  the  army,  164.— >his  conduct  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  168. — returns  to  England,  175. — appuinted  mm- 
jor-gcneral,  ibid, — embarks  for  Portugal,  /ii^.-:— nominated  lieuter 
nanr-gcneral  of  the  ordinanlre,  1 76.'-appoiiited  lord-lieutejuant 
of  Ireland,  ibid. — his  character,  191. 

TownshenDjCharleSj  Mr.Burke's  description  of  him,(note)  155, 

TooKE,  John  Horne,  memoirs  of,  65. — his  education,  66.— -enter- 
intvo  holy  orders,  68. — involved  in  a  dispute  with  Junius,  72. — act 
cused  of  apostacy,  ibid. — bis  reply  to  the  accusation,  73,. — his  Ict- 

.  tcr  to  Junius,  74,  77. — enters  of  the  Inner  Temple,  79. — seized  at 
his  house  at  VVimbleton,  and  committed  a  prisoner,  94.— removed 
from  the  Tower  by  habaes  corpus  and  arraigned,  05.— his  trial^dc- 
tailetl,  96. — his  address  to  the  bench,  /^/i.— ^acquittedy  98.— elect- 
ed for  Old  Sarum,  104. — his  eligibility  to  sit  in  the  House  attack7 
ed>  io3.— ;his  speech  in  vindication^  zio. — his  character,  116. 


W. 

IVifiTEFOORD,  Caleb,  memoirs  of,  4oo.rrl>irth  and  education,  ibid, 
—his  cross  readings,  &c.  401. — admitted  member  of  several  so- 
cietits,  406. — iist  of  his  friends,  ibid. — his  services  to  govern- 
ment,  410. — his  character  delineated  by  Goldsmith,  414, 

Williams,  Dr.  Daniel,  brief  account  of,  (note)  572. 

>Vindham»  Hon.  William,  memoirs  of,  »99."^birth  and  ancestry, 
300, — education,  301. — visits  the  contineht,  303.-— embarks  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  306  — set  on  shore  in  Norway,  ibid, — re- 
turns to  England,  ibid- — goes  to  |reiand>  303. — bispubjic  conduct, 
309,  327.^his  character,  3»8» 


Young,  Arthur,  memoirs  of,  576.— his  birth,  577. — farms  Brad- 
field  Hall,  579. — travels  through  Ireland,  580. — retires  to  Brad- 
fitld  Hall,  <;82. — travels  in  France,  5S6. — his  character,  598. — lisf 
of  his  literary  production   ,601.— his  political  exertions,  612. 


J.  AdlaRD,  Printer,  Duke-strcct,  Smithfieid. 
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